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FROM WHITE TO YELLOW PINE. 


The ‘‘ White the ‘‘Lake’’ and the ‘‘ North- 
western’’ States, as Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 


”9 


Pine, 


collectively are variously called, besides their one-time 
supposedly exhaustless heritage of forests also inherited 
from nature in point of convenience at least an other- 
wise unattainable means of their commercial develop- 
ment. In Michigan, for example, the many rivers flow- 
ing athwart the State afforded an early means of driving 
logs, banked for the purpose, to the sawmills. Natu- 
rally, too, these mills were planted on the banks of the 
miniature lakes lying near the mouths of 
the rivers, or just inside, in practically 
every case, of the main shore and in the 
quiet waters of which logs were conve- 
niently assorted and boomed, and their 
products with equal facility were shipped 
by water to such important distributing 
centers as Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Cleveland, the Tonawandas and Buffalo. 

In sections of the State too remote 
from available waterways, dependence, of 
course, was upon railroads for assembling 
logs at the sawmills as well as the ship- 
ment of outputs to the trade. These 
were called ‘‘railroad mills.’’? In early 
times the products thus shipped by water, 
mill run, were almost exclusively con- 
signed to commission merchants for sale 
to wholesalers, who in turn sold them, 
when assorted and in shipping condition, 
to the retail trade. Minnesota, differing 
somewhat from Michigan and Wisconsin 
in topography, found the upper Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries available for 
assembling logs at Minneapolis and other 
lower mills, but not the shipment thence 
of lumber. At points like Cloquet logs 
are still driven thither afloat and the 
products distributed by rail. Wisconsin, 
bordering on Lake Michigan, by means 
of rivers flowing into the latter found 
marine outlets uncer substantially similar 
conditions as existed in Michigan. On 
the west border of Wisconsin rivers tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi not only supplied 
mills along their own banks with logs 
but others at numerous points down that 
stream as far south as Keokuk, Iowa. 
These mills, now abandoned, largely con- 
sumed the huge volume of rafted logs 
that, in addition to those cut within the 
State, have meantime practically ex- 
hausted the pine timber tributary to 
them. interior or railroad 
sawmilling operations have always been 
very large, while those sections of the 
State embracing such points as Wausau, 
Merrill, Rhinelander, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Arbor 


Wisconsin’s 


Vite, and others of greater or less distinction, have been 
and still are a prolific source not only of pine but of 
hemlock and various hardwood product in large volume. 
This and other timbered sections of the Northwest have 
been noted for a class of lumbermen who, like their 
outputs, have uniformly been appraised in lursber circles 
as of sterling character and dependability generally. 

A distinguished type of northwestern lumberman and 
a man widely known and highly esteemed throughout 
the lumber circles of the country, the subject of this 
sketeh, Walter Henry Bissell, now of Wausau, Wis., is a 
native of Fond du Lac, Wis. He is 54 years of age. 
The son of a lumberman, the late Leonard C. Bissell, of 
Fond du Lae, he began his business life not as a pastime 
but because stirred thereto by the stern necessity of self- 
dependence. Mr. Bissell’s earlier experiences were those 
of a farmer’s boy. The elder Bissell, descended from a 





line of New England lumbermen, after having returned 
to Connecticut, whence earlier he and his family had 
removed to Wisconsin, served throughout the Civil War and 
was sent home, disabled for life. 1868 that 
the family returned to Fond du Lac, and it was here 
that the elder Bissell built and operated the first steam 
sawmill in that district, and whence W. H. Bissell and his 
three brothers later went forth to become practical 
lumbermen. 


It was in 


These, besides the subject of this sketch, 
Bissell, 
Bissell, still of Fond du 
W. H. 


who, as stated, lives in Wausau, include M. K. 
now of Escanaba, Mich.; F. C. 
Lae, and S. D. 


; 11D 
sissell’s 


3issell, of Laurel, Miss. 





WALTER 


HENRY 
President of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of 


BISSELL, OF WAUSAU, WIS. ; 


Laurel, 


education was confined to a district school course and 


ended with his thirteenth year, when, as he expresses it, © 


he ‘‘had to go to work.’’ It, too, is frem that cir- 
cumstance and the gift of perfect health—the one afford- 
ing the incentive, the other the endurance—that his later 
and conspicuous successes were achieved and his present 
high standing made possible. 

The endowments of physical health, a good name, 
which he cherished and had been taught to reverence 
and guard, together with habits of thrift and frugality, 
also in this instance ancestral traits, are what make men 
of his type, and without which comparatively few ever 
achieve a like measure of exceptional success. For the 
five years ended in 1877 young Bissell while with Fond 
du Lae sawmills was advanced from errand boy to book- 
keeper. During that year he left home, and, entering 
the employ of the Ford River Lumber Co., at Ford River, 
Mich., became the friend of John D., Ross, then superin- 


Miss. 


tendent of the company’s mills, which attachment has 
continued until the present day and been the occasion of 
various enterprises in which they have jointly and success- 
Mr. returned to 
Wisconsin as manager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 


fully been interested. In 1883 sissell 


then operating at Schofield. In 1888 he became secretary 
and manager of the Wisconsin Valley Lumber Co.. an 
ally of the Brooks & Ross interests, extensively operating 
Merrill Wis. In Mr. 


Ross he organized the Ross Lumber Co. and established 


also at and Harrison, 1893 with 
a plant of large capacity at Arbor Vite, a plant still in 
1905 Mr. 
. Yawkey and Walter Alexan- 


der organized the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 


active commissien cutting Wisconsin pine. In 


sissell, C, ¢ 


Co., which acquired a tract of pine tim- 
Vilas 
Arbor Vite and Hazelhurst and has an an- 
nual cutting capacity of 70,000,000 feet. 


ber in County and sawmills in 


Thus for nearly 30 years Mr. Bissell has 
been actively and successfully identified 
with the white pine industry of central 
and northern Wisconsin while incidentally 
following the receding limits of pine 
With his interests still largely 
in northern 


timber. 


Wisconsin, where for years 


the 
management of the Arbor Vite plants, 


he has been actively engaged in 
he, foreseeing the approaching exhaus- 
tion of white pine forests, with his asso- 
ciates 10 years ago invested heavily in 
some of the choicest of Mississippi pine 
timberlands near Laurel, where a plant 
has lately been started by the Wausau 
Co., of which he is 


Southern Lumber 


president. ‘This plant, of an advanced 
type of construction, embodies the latest 
and best types of mechanical equipment 
and other accessories, 


including power 


appliances, that experience and ingenuity 


could devise or money buy. It has an 
annual producing capacity upward of 


70,000,000 feet, the output of which, of 
unsurpassed quality, will go into export 
and domestic channels of trade. 

3esides Mr. Bissell, officers and others 
identified with the company include S. B. 
Bissell, a brother, treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing widely known lumbermen: John D. 
Ross, Jacob Mortenson, Charles Edgar, 
» C., and W. H. 
Winton and B. F. 


Walter Alexander, ( Yaw- 


key, C. J. Hammond. 


In 1880 Mr. Bissell married at Ford 
River, Mich., Elizabeth M. Boardman, 
who in 1897 left him a widower. In 


April, 1898, he married Grace Gamble, 
of Wausau, Wis. 
three sons and three daughters: 
(Mrs. W. W. Gamble); F. K. 
of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber 
Marshfield, Wis.; J. M. Bissell, superintendent of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Arbor Vite, Wis.; the 
Misses Katherine and Margaret and Walter Henry, jr 


He has six children 
May 

3isseli, 

Co., of 


Lumber Co., 


the latter 9 years old, a ‘‘live wire if also ‘‘a 
chip off the old block,’’ a future lumberman of assured 
distinction. 


and, 


Mr. Bissell is a member and officer of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wausau, a thirty-second 
degree Mason, and in politics a thorough Republican. 
For many years he has been especially prominent in 
lumber association activities, and, besides the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., he is president 
of the Wausau Lumber Co., Rib Falls, Wis.; the Bissell- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis.: se eretary of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Arbor Vite, Wis.; a director 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis., and 
the National German-American Bank, of Wausau, Wis. 
Needless to add, he is a busy man, and in point of those 


(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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Send us your inquiries 
for any of the following 


ry Stock 


all in shipping condition, 
car or cargo shipments : 
4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Basswood. 
4-4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Brown Ash. 


4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Birch, strictly 
unselected for color. 


4-4 and 5-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Com. Flooring Maple; 


and 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 10-4, 12-4, and 16-4 
Firsts and Seconds Maple. 





Our Prices will interest you. 


W. H. White Company. 
Boyne City Lumber Co. 
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Our Mill at Coburg. ‘ 


High Grade 
Oregon (") Fir 


such as we turn out at our five mills—uniform in 
quality and size will help you increase your business 
because it will insure satisfied customers. We spe- 
cialize on 


Long Timbers up AND Car Material 
to 110 feet long & Yard Stock 


Write or wire at our expense if you want anything in lumber. 


Duily Kiln Capacity 100,000 feet. —— We use Telecode. 


Booth- Kelly Lumber Co. 


EUGENE, OREGON. 


E. R. & R. G. HUTCHINS, Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, II. 
J. R. NEYLAN, 518 Wells Fargo Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 














Maple Flooring 


combines beauty with durability and 
is recognized by builders and dealers 
as the most satisfactory all ’round 
flooring on the market today. 

In the manufacture of our 




















“Finest’’ Maple Flooring 


quality is given preference over everything 
else. Critical inspection of all lumber used 
insures uniform quality, and exactness in 
the setting ef all machines and the grinding 
of our knives insure absolute uniformity in 
size. 

Dealers who handle it 

say—“It sells itself.” 


Write today for prices and full particulars. 


W. D. Young & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppnnted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscnption lists of any 
“three oiner lumber newspapers. 




















RAIL INCOME AND EXPENSE. 


Reports made to the Interstate Commeree Commis- 
sion by 90 per cent of the steam railways of the United 
States show a total operating revenue in May of 
$226,109,262, an increase of $7 a mile over May, 1911. 
Operating expenses amounted to $161,368,677, an in- 
crease of $24.29 per mile of line. The net operating 
revenue was $64,740,585, a decrease of $17.23 per mile 
of line. The decrease in operating revenue was great- 
est in the eastern group of roads, amounting to 11.9 
per cent. The southern group increased .4 per cent 
and the western group .1 per cent. 


LIFE OF THE COMMERCE COURT. 


Veto by President Taft of the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill which among other 
things provided for the abolishing of the Commerce 
Court meets the approval of the tapline interests, which 
for some time have been fighting for the right of ap- 
peal to the Commerce Court on all orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Court. At present the law does not 
recognize this right in instances where the commission 
issues negative orders. A measure now before Con- 
gress if passed will grant the right of appeal sought 
by shippers, but should Congress pass the legislative, 
executive and judicial bill over the President’s veto 
the proposed measure of course will be of no value. 

However, passage of the bill over the veto is not 
expected, as it is hardly likely that those who favor 
the abolition of the Commerce Court can gather enough 
strength in the Senate to accomplish the task even 
though the lower House so voted. The veto message 
of the President, which had the hearty approval of 
each member of his cabinet, and which contains a 
vigorous defense of the Commerce Court, in part says: 

‘‘T am utterly opposed to the abolition of a court 
because its decisions may not always meet the approval 
of the majority of the legislature. It is introducing 
a recall of the judiciary which in its way is quite as 
objectionable as the ordinary popular method pro- 
posed, ’’ 





A SUGGESTION. 


The man who buys in carload lots from widely sep- 
wwated spots (expecting clear and getting knots), has 
troubles ever present; and everyone is mighty glad 
a better summer he has had—that building has been 
quite a fad and living rather pleasant. 

The farmer’s crops are good and big, there’s corn 
enough to feed the pig, and Si sells off the one-horse rig 
and for an auto blows him. He greets the dealer with 
a smile and even thinks (while profits pile) if things 
keep this way for a while he’ll pay him what he owes 
him. 

But there’s a rift in every lute, the strongest mule 
an ugly brute, the tightest fit the Sunday suit, and 
thorns the rose encumber; and here’s the worst of 
bumper crops: that when they start to ship the hops and 
corn and wheat then traffic stops for folks who handle 
lumber. 

So, Mr. Dealer, pardon, please, for spilling gloom in 
days like these, but take advice at once and seize the 
chance that now is slipping and, if you think you likely 
will require some lumber from the mill, get busy now 
and alleys fill while there are ears for shipping. 





SPECULATION IN BUSINESS. 


In a country in which development and expansion 
have been so rapid as in the United States the mere 
supplying of demand has involved more or less of 
speculation. While the productive capacity, say of a 
manufacturing business, has been limited, the consum- 
ing demand in some industries, owing to the rapid 
settlement and consequent development of immense ter- 
ritory, has been enormous at the same time that it 
has been extremely irregular and uncertain. 

These conditions have tended to promote the im- 
moderate development of producing industries with- 
out special regard or consideration for what may be 
termed logical expansion and growth. The stability 
of legitimate business, however, is best insured by 
the elimination as nearly as possible of all speculative 
features; in fact, it may be doubted whether specula- 
tion is, properly, part of legitimate business at all. 
As the country becomes older its productive and con- 
suming capacities inevitably become adjusted and 
speculation is thereby automatically eliminated. 

A kind of speculation, however, that continues long 


after there is any good excuse for it is exemplified 
in the disposal of ‘‘job lots’’ and ‘‘surplus stocks,’’ 
as well as in the disposal of goods in a new market 
with which the seller is not sufficiently familiar. There 
are, in fact, lines of industry that are kept continually 
in a state of demoralization by ‘‘job lot’’ and ‘‘sur- 
plus stock’’ sales; and it may be seriously doubted if 
ultimately the results of this method of merchandising 
are beneficial to anybody, even the buyer who gets his 
stocks at a price below their real value. 

The time doubtless has been when the lumber busi- 
ness was subject to this kind of disturbances. But 
in general now all classes of trade in the lumber in- 
dustry are better pleased when stocks find their out- 
let through their regular and accustomed channels 
and in volume closely proportioned to legitimate de- 
mand, Neither *‘bargain hunting’’ nor ‘‘ bargain of 
fering’’ is consistent with the highest order of mer 
chandising. Of course, situations will arise now and 
then when stocks must be moved quickly, but even 
those situations are in most cases confessedly due to 
lack of foresight, if not due to speculation, 
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LUMBER FREIGHT RATES IN CANADA. 


The proposed advance in rail rates from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
to Canadian points seems to be chargeable altogether to the Canadian railroads, 
and by many lumbermen is regarded as another attempt to shut out American 
lumber from Canada traceable to the Canadian manufacturers. In view of the 
business the Canadian mills have booked, however, there seems to be little 
ground for this suspicion, as reports indicate that both eastern and western 
sections of Canada are enjoying more demand than the local producers can 
supply. At such a time American competition can not be hurtful to the Canadian 
mills. 

It is announced this week that St. Louis interests will contest the proposed 
advances, which range from 1 cent to 7 cents a hundred pounds, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This case brings to the front once more the 
need of a joint commission of the American and Canadian Governments to handle 
international rates over which the railroad commissions of the respective Govern- 
ments have only partial control. 


SOUTHERN PINE DEMAND AND PRICES. 


An extraordinary demand for southerii pine dimension has been a feature of 
the market for the last two or more months. It has arisen on account of the 
activity in car building and repairs and the call from the railroads for ties and 
bridge timber and is the feature that has given the southern pine trade a lift 
out of the depression that has burdened it since the decline of demand that 
followed the panic of 1907. Since the beginning of this year the railroad 
companies have redoubled their efforts to increase equipment, and have resorted 
to yellow ‘pine as the most available material to use in accomplishing their 
object. The large outturn of crops that must be moved to market, the movement 
of merchandise and commodities, that already has attained remarkable volume, 
urge the traffic managers to provide all the possible rolling stock to meet the 
carrying requirement. It thus can be seen that there can be no abatement of 
demand for timber and smaller diniension for months, and perhaps for the next 
year or more. 

Added to the railroad and car materia] requisitions is the building demand 
in the large cities and hundreds of smaller urban centers throughout the country. 
It has come to this, that all departments of the trade want dimension. It 
ean not be supplied as rapidly as needed. The export movement, too, is insisting 
on its share of dimension stock. 

In view of the siutation in respect to yellow pine dimension southern mill 
concerns think, and rightly too, that the time has come when prices should be ad- 
vanced in pronounced fashion. It takes good logs to make dimension such as the 
railroads and the car builders demand. Owners of timber with a manufacturing 
adiunet to their business can not afford to divert their good logs to dimension 
for the benefit of one class of demand while there is a clamor for it in the 
general trade, a clamor that will continue when the railroad requirement 
probably will again go into quiescence after the special call has been satisfied, 
unless that same class shall pay prices therefor that will afford a good profit. 
Neither can they afford to sacrifice their good timber in the form of dimension 
altogether for a lopsided market. Hence prominent operators look for further 
advances in prices. This brings into prominence the fact that the prevailing 
price has so nearly reached the present basic list that if the list is to continue 
to serve as a basis for rising quotations early revision will be necessary. 
Considerable difficulty is always attendant upon any attempt to sell above list, 
and conditions seem to warrant a new list that on many items, at least, will 
show a $3 advance over the present basis. 








CAR SHORTAGE AND DELAYED PURCHASES. 


The extended article in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning the 
impending car shortage, as gathered from railroad equipment and traffic officials 
by this journal’s own representative, should be carefully read by all manufac- 
turers and dealers in lumber. Forecasts of the situation have been freely circu- 
lated in the daily press and in railroad and financial journals for several weeks, 
but none have been so broad and conclusive as those now made to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN direct. 

No doubt can now be entertained of a serious lack of cars to handle the fall 
and winter traffic of nearly all or quite all of the United States, and reports 
indicate that the shortage will be equally as severe in Canada. It is to be 
observed, however, that the traffic men of separate roads are inclined to make 
an exception of their own lines, while strongly asserting that there will be a 
general lack of cars on most other roads, and consequently the embargo of traffic 
will be severe the country over. J. J. Hill, the railroad magnate, asserts that 
the difficulty will not be so much the lack of ears but rather the congestion that 
will take place at the terminals on account of inadequate trackage and the bad 
methods pertaining to the distribution, rerouting and interchange of traffic. 
He says that this alone will cause distressing blockades when the full flood of 
crop moving is reached. 

Traffie officials of the principal systems assert that strenuous efforts have been 
made to extend the car supply during the last few months, both by building and 
repairing. Judging by reports from equipment companies and locomotive builders, 
such would seem to be the fact. Yet it is pointed out that the effort to this 
end was begun too late in the season, at least by some of the important companies. 

That much energy has been displayed by the railroad executives to replenish 
their freight car and motive power capacity apparently is evident from the fact 
that there has been an active and general demand for steel and lumber to enter 
into the building of such equipment. Manufacturers of lumber at the South and 
on the Pacific coast agree that such a demand has prevailed, beginning early in 
the season, and it still continues. This condition is in strong contrast to that 
which prevailed up to six months ago or less. Without doubt activity in car 
building would have been still greater if the railroads had not been somewhat 
hampered by the depressed state of the security market, which made financing 
difficult, especially on systems that had lost credit by reduced dividends. There 
are those, too, who charge the railroad managers with harboring a ‘‘grouch’’ 
because of Government regulation of rates, which prevents them from advancing 
rates so as to secure more revenue, and as willing to see the country suffer from 
lack of traffic facilities to the extent of forcing a publie clamor for a freer hand 
ou the part of the railroads in making rates. But that view is scarcely tenable 
so far as the great systems are concerned, for they have vast property interests 
at stake that must be conserved, if that is possible. Now that a big traftie is 
before them they can not be otherwise than anxious to provide for it by an 
increase of facilities. For this reason they may be expected to make all possible 
effort to increase their rolling stock. 

In respect to the lumber trade, several of the western and southwestern rail- 
roads, including the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with its Puget Sound auxiliary, the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, their allied Chicago, Burlington & Quincy lines, the Atchison, Topeka & 
santa ke, the Rock Island and Illinois Central and other railroads running 
through the argicultural regions of the interior, protest that they have a suffi- 
ciency of cars and locomotives to take care of the fall and winter traftie, but 
still admit that there is to be a serious ear shortage. Probably none of them 
knows at the present time how extensive or severe the lack of traffic facilities 





is to he, because that will depend upon the state of the market for farm products. 
Already the immense yields of wheat and oats, and the good prospects for corn, 
barley, flax, potatoes, hay, fruits and other products of the soil are tending to 
reduce prices, especially in respect to the grains and the potato crop. This may 
check the free movement to market during the coming months, thus relieving 
the pressure on traffic. Another factor in the situation is the better prospect 
for the cotton crop. That it will not ke as large as last year is generally ad- 
mitted, but it is still likely to be enough to make a heavy movement to market 
at the same time that grain and other farm products and lumber are demanding 
an unusual number of cars. The demand for cotton for export is looking up, 
because there is a shortage in Asiatic and other countries that produce cotton. 
Added to other causes for a forthcoming congestion of traffic is the increasing 
movement of merchandise and special manufactures, such as iron and_ steel 
products, which is a matter of constant mention in trade reports. The business 
of the country has nearly reached a boom, which is likely to acquire further 
momentum as the season advances and trade feels the stimulus of big crops. 

But the peculiar feature of the situation is that accompanying this pronounced 
rise of business, as expressed in traflic figures; buying of all sorts of commodities 
continues to be of the hand-to-mouth order, with few exceptions. Manufacturers 
and dealers are still adhering to a cautious way of doing business, as if they 
feared to place themselves under obligations for large purchases. This looks 
as if they were still doubtful as to the persistent character of the present 
activity, and hence were afraid that they might be caught with an overload 
of material. There still is no speculation in buying to speak of, and only such 
material and goods are taken over as are necessary for current needs. Orders 
are given with a demand to rush shipments, as the material and merchandise 
are wanted for immediate use. Should the demand greatly increase during the 
fall, and prices advance in consequence, the hand-to-mouth buyers would find 
that ‘‘rush’’ orders would not avail, for the roads would be so crowded with 
traflic, the terminals and gateways would be so congested, that quick deliveries 
would be impossible. Moreover, the tendency of this condition would he to 
advance prices. 

In respect to such an embargo on deliveries the lumber trade would be 
seriously involved, for no class of dealers has been more inclined to restriction 
of buying to meet current necessities only than retail yard men and consuming 
factory operators. Practically all market reports from week to week reaching 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reflect this state of the market. With few exceptions 
buyers want only such lumber as they need for immediate turnover, or to keep 
their assortments balanced on a restricted scale. Stocking ahead as a means 
of providing for future wants, or to forestall an advancing market, seems to 
have made but little headway this season. What will be the effect of such non- 
action when the expected blockade of traffic and a consequent shortage of cars 
reach the strenuous stage? Simply that it will be impossible to make anything 
like expeditious deliveries. Local stocks will be drawn down everywhere to the 
distressful point, and dealers and consumers will wish that they had stocked 
up when lumber was cheaper and cars were plentiful. It is not too late to 
correct what resembles a mistake by placing orders immediately, unless dealers 
and consumers choose to follow the market and hold down their stocks as in 
the past. But some lumber must be bought for the fall trade, and the sooner 
that is done the better. There is no reason to suppose that prices will run along 
at the old figures, there being more likelihood that they will advance than that 
they will stay even stationary. At least early action will assure deliveries, while 
delay will certainly result in injurious loss of trade. 





USELESS PROSECUTION OF LUMBERMEN. 


Under an order issued by Federal Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis the 
defendants in the indictment proceedings brought by the Government against 
the western lumber secretaries have been released from the bonds which they 
were required to give at the time the indictments were returned, and personal 
recognizance has been accepted in each case in lieu of bonds. It is generally 
assumed that this means that the Government will proceed with the civil suits 
and will allow the indictments to stand pending a determination of the other 
cases. Testimony in the civil suits wil! be taken beginning at Seattle, Wash., 
on Monday, August 26, and those who are in close touch with the litigation 
predict that the Government will have great difficulty in making even a pre- 
liminary showing. The attitude of the lumber secretaries has been so frank 
and straightforward that the Federal attorneys have been practically disarmed. 

In the meantime, while the cases against the retailers appear to be dwindling 
in importance daily, the ouster proceedings undertaken by Missouri against 
the yellow pine companies seem to have served at least one purpose. Indications 
are that Attorney General Major was able to use the report of Commissioner 
Reynolds in the ouster case as campaign: material, with the result that he seems 
to have received the nomination for governor of Missouri, the report having 
been exhibited to the voters as the ‘‘first successful prosecution of the lumber 
trust ever accomplished in the United States.’’ 

Were it not for the inconvenience and annoyance these proceedings cause they 
could be regarded by business men only as constituting a political joke. 





HANDLING EXPORT BUSINESS. 


Many Americans who have entered the export field with high hopes have almost 
at the outset encountered obstacles that were wholly unexpected because they 
are unknown in the domestic trade. Some of the difficulties in fact are so annoy- 
ing that they not only discourage the novice but give him the impression that 
foreign huyes surely are stupid and unreasonable, if they are not indeed dis- 
honest. This experience of some concerns is all the more surprising in view of 
the fact that hundreds of other concerns in the,same line perhaps are handling 
export trade in such a satisfactory manner that they prefer foreign business to 
the domestic. 

The unfavorable views with respect to foreign trade held by some merchants 
are no doubt based on what to them appear to be substantial grounds. The 
average American who can not see why foreigners will not do business in the 
American way may arrive at an understanding on this point by making a some- 
what careful study of foreign trade customs still in vogue that have been estab- 
lished perhaps longer than those in practice in America. 

American merchants in their domestic intercourse generally are not slaves 
io custom, but usually are free to make any concession that even the most tem- 
porary convenience may dictate; vet there are well recognized customs that are 
almost universally observed, and the merchant who wantonly ignores them is 
sure eventually to lose caste among his fellows. The foreign merchant, however, 
in almost every country is a persistent observer of trade customs, not because 
he is stupid and blind to progress but because these so-called customs have in 
his country much, if not ali, the sanetity and force of law. Moreover, because 
these customs or laws are so strict if they are absolutely observed by a merchant 
he is given a standing in his guild that is of even greater value to him than is 
his actual working capital. 

The American who recognizes these facts and turns them to his account is 
the one who is satisfied with his foreign business. The truth is, however, that 
the novice often makes one of two mistakes in handling foreign trade: He either 
is careless in observing the customs that encourage or even guarantee payment 
of his invoices, or he is stubborn in refusing to conform to requirements with 
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respect to packing, marking, forwarding of documents, ete., that are indispensa- 
lle to the passage of shipments through foreign ports without penalty. 

The failure of American merchants to secure foreign trade in countries where 
they clearly have the advantages with respect to quality, price and accessibility 
has led various organizations and other instrumentalities to study the export 





situation with a view of enabling American merchants to secure foreign trade 
that legitimately should be theirs. This work has now reached a point where its 
results are available, and no person who desires to secure trade from abroad 
need be long ignorant of its opportunities for his particular line of goods or of 
the rules to be okserved in availing himself of those opportunities. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








in the general aspects of the American lumber business there has been no 
especial change during the last week. The demand from consumers of all sorts 
is well maintained, and the energies of producers and dealers are sustained 
hy the call for lumber to enter into current use. No marked speculative 
feature of note has entered into the business, as buyers do not as yet seem to 
have seen sufficiently strong indications of advances in prices at the mills to 
justify stocking ahead. Retail dealers and jobbers apparently are satisfied 
with passing along lumber from sources of supply to the users of it, at going 
prices, without much regard to future market possibilities. This attitude may 
have become habitual, because such advances of prices as have been made at 
the mills have been comparatively small, and the real undercurrent of trade 
has not fully recognized them. Thus the inclination to buy lumber only as 
wanted, and the avoidance of stocking much ahead, have become in the nature 
of a settled policy. It will remain thus intrenched until conditions shall 
justify the manufacturer in putting up prices so sharply as to shock buyers out 
of the complaisancy into which a long period of moderate demand and hand-to- 
mouth dealing has placed them. Perhaps the threatened pronounced car shortage 
will force the placing of orders in a hurry in order to get lumber forward for 
the fall trade before the freight blockade shall hecome acute. If so, the 
tendency would ke to give the mills an opportunity to insist on maximum prices 
on all lumber that could be delivered with reasonable dispatch. All through 
the season dealers and consumers have been able to secure lumber about as 
they needed it, and hence have not been inclined to stock up far in advance. 
In the building line, especially, the habit of the trade to order lumber directly 
from the mills in quantity for large structural work as needed has become 
general, All the stock that dealers were required to carry was a moderate 
amount in general assortment for the smaller demand. A severe and prolonged 
var shortage would change conditions so that dealers would wish they had more 
lumber on hand, and thus would be inclined to stock up more heavily with the 
staple kinds of lumber. Jn manufacturers’ supplies, such as sash and doors, 
interior finish, the hardwoods for furniture, vehicles, farm implements and 
miscellaneous applications, buying lumber has been graduated to current 
requirement with less excitement and conjecture about future probabilities than 
in respect to the softer woods used in building. Though the mill supply has 
been no burden on the market, it has been equal to the demand, which has 
been graduated to the amount needed for current use. Urgency in the call has 
not been enough to induce price advances of note, though the movement has 
been steady and strong throughout the season, and prices have been well main- 
tained without any thrust in the market to disturb prices much. There have 
been some shortages in such northern hardwoods as maple and birch and 
specials in other woods, but altogether the market has heen well supplied, while 
the prices that prevailed at the season ’s opening have been sustained, the range 
on the most salakle stocks being somewhat higher than last year. All the 
hardwoods in general use have been in steady demand all season, and the trade 
in that line has been prosperous, except where flood and prolonged wet weather 
have hindered log aud lumber production. 


in all departments of the lumber business much encouragement is felt 
because of the bountiful outcome of the crops and the heavy demand for lumber 
from the industries and from building in the cities. As yet the rural trade in 
the interior has not developed full strength, probably because the farmers are 
too busy with harvesting and threshing to think about making improvements. 
But there is yet time for the farm trade to develop good volume. In the grain 
producing States much business is expected to result from the good vields of 
wheat, oats, corn and other grains, with hay and forage crops adding much to 
the expectations of general prosperity. The big grain yields in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and eastern Montana are depended upon for a heavy retail trade 
throughout the fall, in strong contrast with the condition in the autumn of last 
year. The manufacturers of the north Pacific coast also expect a_ large 
benefit to result from demand in the upper Missouri and Mississippi Vailey 
States on account of the good crop outturn. 
% x * 


In the yellow pine trade of the Southwest, as represented by the wholesalers 
at St. Louis, there is said to be an excellent volume of inquiry, with orders 
from well distributed sources. This gives a life to the business that is 
unusual in the vacation season, when business is generally quiet. While such 
is the actual state of trade, it is recognized that it is menaced hy the threatened 
ear shortage. A sharp demand for yard stock is reported from that point, said 
to be due to the expected car and labor famine. Export demand and the 
call for car and railroad material are reported features in that market. At 
Kansas City ear shortage already is being realized as a fact. At that point 
it is announced that the railroad traffic men are predicting a shortage of 
50,000 ears for Kansas alone by October 1. Conditions in the wholesale trade 
at Kansas City within the week have shown but little change, except that 
Coast red cedar shingles have advanced another 10 cents a thousand. Southern 
pine is firm, with some advance on certain items. That the demand has not 
recently been strong is admitted, however, dealers simply reporting a slow but 
steady growth in country requirement. Farmers now feel assured of a hig 
corn crop and are beginning to make preparation for it by figuring on cribbing 
lumber. The waiting for certain evidences concerning the corn outcome has 
been something of a deterrent to the farmers’ trade in that territory, but now 
that check to demand has not only been overcome but the call for a large 
amount of crib lumber during the fall has been assured. Most of the buying 
in that district has been in expectation of advances in price and the predicted 
embargo on rail shipments. Though the mills are cutting at a good rate stocks 
are diminishing rather than decreasing. At such mill, points as. Lake Charles, 
Beaumont and others in the Louisiana-Texas region an unfailing concert of 
reports is to the effect that demand, both domestic and export, is holding up 
well, and that prices are strong with an advancing tendency. Houston, as a 
wholesale center, reflects the same view of the situation. Railroad and car 
material continue to be strong elements in the trade. In Mississippi, as re- 
ported from Hattiesburg, demand is being upheld from week to week with 
sufficient urgency to affect favorably the general average of prices. A good 
fall trade is looked for, though it is expected that it will be more or less 
modified by lack of cars and slow or fitful shipments. Car, railroad and 
dimension stock continue to lead in the market. Late favorable woods con- 
ditions have helped the log industry. in the export trade along the Gulf coast 
no further advances have been noted in the pitch pine export trade in hewn or 
sawed timber, but prices are firm and stocks are low. Inquiries from the 
chief timber ports of the United Kingdom continue good, as supplies over there 
are comparatively small and are deemed inadequate to last through the winter. 
Yood business is-offered for consideration by British and continental importers. 


In accord with the favorable reports that come from Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pensacola concerning the foreign trade, it is stated from Savannah, Ga., that 
the foreign husiness that had_been at a standstill promises to revive and the 
outlook is encouraging. Buyers are more free with their orders than they have 
been, and less hesitancy is shown abont placing large orders for export. On 
the contrary, the domestic trade at Savannah is not at all satisfactory. 
Complaint is made by some operators that business has fallen off to a pro- 
nounced degree, and that inquiries are coming in slowly. But there are 
those who report that their business is fair. There is much complaint about 
the discrepancy between local and northern market conditions. Prices quoted 
on lumber at Savannah do not seem to be recognized by northern buyers, but 
are made by the latter at will. ; 
* * * 

Seattle (Wash.) advices of this week are that the lumber and shingle market 
is exceptionally strong, and prices are advancing. Some manufacturers are 
planning to issue discount sheets advancing prices on practically all grades of 
lumber from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. They claim that this movement is 
necessary, as they are loaded up with all the business they can handle at 
present prices, and they do not care to take on further commitments at old 
prices. No. 1 fir flooring is scarce at any price, and cedar siding is also 
positively in short supply. Most mills are getting full prices for such stock. 
Red cedar shingles have advanced another 10 cents a thousand, making the 
price 20 to 25 cents higher than before the advance movement began, as 
reported from Minneapolis. From Bellingham it is stated that nothing but 
optimism is the expression from lumber and shingle manufacturers. Prices are 
rapidly growing better, the demand for lumber is increasing, the weather has 
been fine for work, and indications are for a record breaking demand during the 
coming fall. Nearly all local operators on Bellingham Bay are turning away 
orders, as they believe that prices will he higher within a few weeks. Tacoma 
sends similar statements, as do operators at Everett and other points on 
Puget Sound, while those in the Grays Harbor district reflect similar conditions. 
At Portland, Ore., there is a fair demand for lumber from all quarters and 
indications are favorable to manufacturers. But there it is said that values have 
not advanced to such an extent as to place the industry on a satisfactory profit 
basis. Demand for lumber in foreign countries continues active, but difficulty 
is encountered in securing suitable tonnage. In the midcountry trade in Pacific 
coast products Kansas City, Minneapolis and points east report a healthy 
demand, with the recent advance in lumber and shingles fully recognized. At 
San Francisco dealers are doing a good business with the interior valleys of 
California. The complaint is that north Coast mills have but little stock on 
hand and it is difficult to get orders filled for quick delivery. Half a dozen 
orders of a San Francisco dealer that were offered to Columbia River mills were 
turned down. Foreign cargo trade is on a hasis of $12 a thousand for fir 
shipments. Redwood prices are firm and stationary. White and sugar pine are 
in good demand. The movement of Inland Empire lumber is seasonable an& 
increasing. Shop lumber is selling in satisfactory volume. 

* * * 

In the Minneapolis territory the demand for tforthern pine is improving, 
though the activity of the farmers in the harvest fields and with threshing 
tends to restrict trade for the time being, but forecasts a good distribution of 
lumber later on. Demand is especially strong for the lower grades for grain 
doors, box lumber and other common uses. Retailers and large consumers are 
placing orders for the purpose of forestalling the coming car shortage. At 
Duluth have lately occurred several sales of lumber running into lots of 
millions of feet. This is taken as an indication that the coming fall trade is 
pushing down-lake buyers to renewed zeal to secure lumber before the advances 
predicted shall take place. In eastern Michigan trade in Jow grade pine 
lumber is brisk, stocks having been well sold up. The box trade is demanding a 
large amount of lumber in view of the tremendous merchandise trade for the 
fall that is expected. Trade in the East is not accounted very lively, but a 
better movement is expected during the fall. Retailers in York State complain 
of the lateness of the farming season as a deterrent of trade. 

# * + 


Hemlock is well spoken of throughout the regions in which that kind of 
lumber is a prime favorite. In Pennsylvania hemlock is positively scarce, and 
prices are correspondingly strong. At all upper lake points where hemlock 
is concentrated the state of demand and movement is favorably mentioned. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade is keeping on the even tenor of its way. There is no 
oversupply, and dry lumber is in steady and strong demand with prices holding 
firm and even. Plain oak is the leader, with a good and better demand for 
quarter sawed stock than earlier in the season. White oak, quarter sawed, is 
preferred in the eastern markets, but in the West good quartered red oak 
goes easily in the market. The furniture factories are working more capacity 
than earlier, and this is beginning to tell in the call for all kinds of lumber 
used in that industry. In north central Wisconsin wholesalers of lumber say that 
they could use more orders if they could get the lumber with which to fill them. 
Prices of hardwood continue to creep upward. Birch is in demand, with an 
upward tendency of prices on the lower grades. Basswood is pronounced scarce, 
as is the case with most other northern hardwoods. All parts of the country 
seem to be drawing on Wisconsin for a supply of birch. 


At Baltimore three advances of prices for cypress in succession have been made, 
attesting the good demand that prevails. Cincinnati, St. Louis and other places 
report an excellent demand for this wood, a large amount of which is being used 
for finishing buildings. The cypress trade generally is in fine form, there being 
no complaint about the volume of business done in this wood emanating from 
any place where it has gained a foothold, while the area of distribution is in- 
creasing. 

* * * 

At Pittsburgh it is said that the spruce mills that market through wholesale 
houses at that point can not take on much more business for some time ahead, 
as they are overloaded with sawing schedules. In the New York metropolitan 
district Maine spruce is making a pronounced gain and dealers are taking over 
a good volume of mill product. 

% * 

At Baltimore stocks of North Carolina pine are in exeellent request. Where 
wholesalers once handled thousands of feet annually they are now doing business 
in millions of feet. Box lumber is holding a steady volume of distribution. 
At Norfolk sales show a steady increase, the lower grades holding the greatest 
attention among buyers. 
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DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Five person were killed and several injured Aug. 12 when 
the Olympian Limited of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railroad broke through a bridge near Keechelus, Wash. 

Elizabeth Lebar, a girl aeronaut, of Muskegon, Mich., met 
death by drowning Aug. 11 when she dropped from a balloon 
into Muskegon Lake. The parachute forcing her head under 
the water. 

Harrison Ingram, the oldest man in Central Lllinois, died 
on Aug. 10 at Hoopeston, IIL, at the age of 109 years. 

The packet steamer Steel City while on its way up the 
Ohio River to Pittsburgh was caught in a windstorm near 
Vanceburg, Ky.. Aug. 11 and blown against a rock. One 
hundred and fifty passengers were taken off without trouble. 

Governor Hiram W. Johnson of California, Progressive 
candidate for vice president, announced during the week that 
he would not resign as Governor during the presidential 
campaign. 

The battleship Nebraska arrived at Rockport, Mass., Aug. 
11 after having been slightly damaged by running into an 
uncharted shozl near Point Judith. The battleship later 
proceeded to Boston for dock examination. 

Secretary of the Navy George von L. Meyer arrived at 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 11 on the dispatch boat Dolphin from 
his summer home at Hamilton, Mass., where he had been 
recuperating from an attack of typhoid fever. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has returned to Mount Desert, Me., following a trip 
around the world in which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Eliot, their granddaughter, Miss Ruth Eliot, and Roger 
Pierce, Miss Eliot's fiance. 

The Illinois Railroad Commission in a report on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincey wreck at Western Springs, II, 
July 14, in which 13 persons lost their lives, blamed specd 
mainia for the crash. Five persons and the method of run- 
ning trains were censured. 

Fire of unknown origin practically destroyed the plant of 
the Segura Sugar Co., at New Iberia, La., Aug. 12. The 
loss, partly covered by insurante, was placed at $500,000. 

Mrs. Jane Wildman Benton, a_ professional aviatrix, 
ascended to a height of 3,000 feet in a flight over Oakland, 
Cal, Aug. 11. 

A New York syndicate will erect a 36-story skyscraper in 
New York on the site of the old home of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, which was destroyed by fire last winter. 
It is said the building will be the largest, though not the 
tallest in the world. ‘The structure will be known as the 
Equitable Building. 

Indiana state officials will install a psychological labora- 
tory in the State reformatory at Jeffersonville for the study 
of criminals and criminal methods. 

Seventeen members of the Detroit common council charged 
with a conspiracy to obtain bribes have been arrested as 
the result of an investigation conducted by Prosecuting 
Attorney Shepherd. 

A baby boy weighing 7° pounds was born August 14 to 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, the young widow of the New York 
millionaire who lost his life when the steamship Titanic 
sank at sea on April 14 The boy has been named John 
Jacob after his father and by the will of the father, is 
worth $3,000,000. 

Frank L. Irwin, of Columbus, Ohio, C. C. Beauchamp, of 
Chicago, and Benjamin F. Klee of New Orleans were instantly 
killed Aug. 15 at Columbus when an automobile in which 
they were riding was struck by a Pennsylvania flyer. 

There are 93 cases of infantile paralysis under observa- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. Six deaths from the disease have 
occurred since the epidemic began. 

Five prisoners scaled the wall of the Ohio penitentiary 
at noon Aug. 13, and three of them escaped. One was shot 
by a guard and another was captured. 

Nineteen negro miners were killed in an explosion in the 
Abernant Coal Co.’s mine Aug. 13 at Abernant, Ala. Forty- 
six white men and 18 negroes were taken out after the blast. 
The explosion occurred 1,200 feet from the shaft. 

Government officials in Chicago expect to ask the courts 
to dissolve the Elgin (111.) Butter Board, on the ground 
that it operates in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Vocational and agricultural instruction in the schools 
was favored at a conference at Springfield, Ill., called by 
the Illinois State Bankers’ Association. 


tr. Horace Howard Furness, noted Shakespearean scholar, 
died at his Philadelphia (Pa.) home Aug. 14. He leaves be- 
hind him the most valuable collection of Shakespearean 
relics ever assembled by an individual. 3 

Chicago on Aug. 15 honored the brave men, women and 
children who were slain by the Indians ‘at the Fort Dear- 
born massacre, 100 years ago. Flags on all public build- 
ings in the city waved at half mast during the day. 

William Gustave Fischer, known throughout the world 
for his hymns, died in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 13 after 
i brief illness. His best-known sacred hymns were “I Love 
to Tell the Story” and “A Little Talk with Jesus.” 





Washington. 

Representative Theron E. Catlin, of Missouri, was un- 
seated by a vote in the House on a charge that his family 
spent more te elect him than the law allows. *atrick F. 
Gill, his opponent, was seated. 

The annual postoffice appropriation bill was passed by the 
Senate Tuesday evening after two day’s debate over its pro- 
visions. As passed, the measure provides for a parcel post 
system conforming with the Bourne-Bristow plan. 

The Tfouse of Representatives Aug. 18 passed the wool 
tariff revision bill over the veto of President Taft, the vote 
being 174 in favor and 80 against. 





Dr. T. B. MeClintic of the Marine Hospital Service died 
recently at the Georgetown Llospital of spotted fever con- 
tracted while fighting an epidemic of the disease in Mon- 
tana, 

President Taft sent to the Senate the nomination of Jacob 
Gould Schurman, president of Cornell University, for United 
States minister to Greece and Montenegro. 

Dr. Theodore Hansmann, who, as a practicing physician in 
Washington a half a century ago, numbered Lincoln and Carl 
Schurz among his patients, died Aug. 18 at the age of 91 
years. 

The American Institute of Architects has been censured in 
a report submitted in the House of Representatives on’ the 
charge that members of the association have a monopoly in 
designing Government buildings. 

A new application of the conservation policy in the dis- 
tribution of Government coal lands will enable cities to 
obtain and operate coal mines by gift of the Government, if 
Congress adopts the recommendation of Secretary of the 
Interior Fisher. 

President Taft appointed without confirmation of the Sen- 
ate, Luther Conant, jr., of New York, as commissioner of 
corporations to succeed Herbert Knox Smith. 

The Senate passed the Panama Canal measure, exempting 
American coastwise ships from tolls, and barring railway 
owned ships from using the canal. It is expected that for- 
eign nations will make a strong protest over the free toll 
feature. 

The widow of John Ferrell, a rescue worker of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, who lost his life in an attempt to save 
others in «a mine disaster at Spring Valley, Pa., has been 
forwarded a check for $1,080 by the Government... The 
check represents Mr. Ferrell's salary for one year. 

The Federal Department of Justice is after the “fruit 
trust,” having started an investigation of the trade methods 
employed by the United Fruit Ce. 

The Government crop report shows that there will be an 
enormous increase in the crops of nearly all cereals in the 
United States this year over the production of 1911. 

The State Department has again asked Cuba to pay $500,- 
000 remaining due on the contract for the erection of the 
waterworks at Cienfuegos. 

Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, made the charge on the 
floor of the Senate that the Vostoffice Department had been 
tampering with his mail. While making the charge he 
flourished a package of rifled letters. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor recently sent 
agents to Chicago to make an exhaustive study of condi- 
tions in the Chicago cattle market with a view of solving 
the problem in the shortage of beef cattle. 


President Taft has removed Walter K. Landis, as_post- 
master at San Juan, Porto Rico, and appointed in his stead 
Roberto H. Todd. 


For the 12 months ended May 31, Canada imported from 
the United States goods valued at $373,169,480, compared 
with $293,290,544 during the 12 months ended May 31, 
1911. 

By a vote of 33 to 28 the Senate August 3 agreed to re- 
cede from its Canadian reciprocity repeal amendment on the 
steel bill. This leaves the bill approved by both houses. 
It will go now to the President. 


The committee of representatives which took testimony 
against Federal Judge Cornelius Hanford at Seattle, Wash., 
August 5 recommended to the House Judiciary Committee 
that the impeachment proccedings be dropped and that 
President Taft accept the judge's resignation. 

The House of Representatives by a-vote of 173 to 83 
passed the bill revising the iron and steel schedules over 
the veto of President Taft. 


After many weeks pariey the Democratic majority in the 
Hlouse receded from the “no warship” program and have 
agreed to caucus on the building of one dreadnaught. 


The Senate yielded to the demands of the Mouse and 
voted to abolish the pension agencies throughout the United 
States when the $150,000.000 pension appropriation bill 
was passed. The Senate also passed the army appropriation 
bill carrying $94,000,000, differing in the one vetoed by 
President Taft. The new bill does not contain the pro- 
vision which would legislate out of official life Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, chief of staff of the Army. 

















FOREIGN, 


R. C. Fenwick, one of the most experienced of English 
airmen, was killed Aug. 18 while participating in the mili- 
tary aviation speed tests at Salisbury Plain. He was flying 
over the aviation camp in his biplane at an altitude of 300 
feet when the machine suddenly turned turtle. 

Julien Emile Frederic Massenet, the well-known musical 
composer, died at his home in Paris, France, Aug. 15 at the 
age of TO years. He had produced many notable works, 
among the best known being ‘Thais.’ 

The physical condition of General William Booth, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, who was operated 
on last May for the remoyal of a cataract from his left eye, 
is growing worse. Ile is totally blind. 

W. W. Rockhill, American ambassador at Constantinople, 
is said to be conducting negotiations with the Chinese 
Republic, which may result in his accepting the post as 
adviser to the new Government. 

Porto Rico’s commerce during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911, amounted to the vast sum of $92,000,000. The 
total figures show an increase over the preceding year of 
$14,000,000, and over the year 1901 of $74,500,000. 


Snow fell in several parts of France on Aug. 13, and the 
meteorologists assert that the abnormal cold weather and 
rain is due to the seismic shocks in other parts of Europe. 


Emperor Yoshihito, the new Mikado of Japan, has issued 
aun edict to some of the statesmen expressing his gratitude 
for their services to the late Emperor Mutsuhito and re- 
questing the continuance of their devotion to the Japanese 
nation, 

Zia Pasha, the minister of the Interior in the new Turkish 
cabinet, has resigned, giving as his reasons ill health and 
excessive work, 

Reliable reports say that 3,000 persons were killed in the 
earthquake which occurred at Myriophitis, Chora and Irak- 
litza, ‘Turkey. 

Muley Hafid, Sultan of Morocco, has abdicated his throne 
and is on his way to France. 

Members of the Parker-Browne expedition almost reached 
the summit of Mount McKinley according to. the story told 
by members of the party on reaching Skagway, Alaska. The 
party was within 500 fect of the top of the mountain. 


The North German Lloyd steamship Frankfort bound for 
Canada from Bremen with 1,200 emigrants on board, collided 
with the German steamer Barmen while off the Hook of 
Ifolland lightship, and for a time the passengers were in a 
state of panic, The passengers were finally calmed and both 
ships were towed to port. 


Lieut. Scott of the United States won the Michelin prize 
of $5,000 in the aeroplane bomb dropping contest at Mour- 
melon, France, on Aug. 11. He used a Stra-Wright machine 
and dropped eight bombs within the target. 

The body of the late president of Haiti, Gen. Cincinnatus 
Leconte, who was burned to death in the fire which followed 
aun explosion of ammunition at the National palace, was 
buried Aug. 11 with national honors. 

The European press foresees a tariff war with the United 
States in case the American Government insists on free tolls 
for American coastwise ships when passing through the 
Panama canal, 

During the coming winter the White Star line steamship 
Olympic will undergo an overhauling costing (luse to $1,000,- 
000. The principal change will be the pruyision of side 
bunkers, 

China is reported to be on the point of contracting a new 
loan of $50,000,000 but just how soon it will be sought has 
not been learned, 


The bubonic plague situation throughout the island of 
Porto Rico is said to be absolutely under control. 


tumors that Mohammed, the deposed Shah of Persia, is 
to return to Teheran seem to be well founded. It is said the 
British and Russian Governments will not object to his 
return. 

Seventeen Russian revolutionists who were thwarted in 
au plan to make the Czar abdicate the throne have been shot. 
The conspirators plotted to seize the imperial yacht while 
the Czar, Czarina and their five children were being conveyed 
from Yalta to Sebastopol. 


The Allan line steamer Corsican, which sailed from Mon- 
treal, Can., with 200 passengers on board, struck an iceberg 
east of Belle Isle, near Newfoundland on Aug. 12. The 
ship which was bound for Liverpool sustained no serious 
damage. 

Elizabeth Dowager Duchess of Genoa, the grandmother 
of Victor Emmanuel III, the present king of Italy and 
mother of Dowager Queen Margherita, died at Rome, 
Aug. 14, 

William Bruce McMaster, American vice-consul at Car- 
tagena, Columbia, was recently shot and killed in a myste- 
rious way and an investigation is being made by the Ameri- 
can Government. 

According. to British Government statistics emigration 
from Ireland has declined notably in the last few years, 
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In Chicago, as representing the principal commercial 
center of the interior, business has developed so rapidly 
within recent weeks that there are scarcely sufficient 
transportation facilities, or men to handle them, to meet 
the requirement; and the crop and merchandising move- 
ments are just beginning. Commercial demand for money, 
though, increasing at a late date, had not been so great 
as might have been expected, the bankers’ claim, but 
they proclaim their satisfaction with the general aspect 
of things and their ability to furnish the money needed 
io move crops as expeditiously as possible. They feel 
sure, it is said in the reviews, that there will be plenty 
of demand for money to hold rates firm throughout the 
fall. The only fear is that there will be a car shortage, 
or a serious congestion at terminals, with a resultant 
emhargo on traffic. Some of the Chicago banks report 
unusually large remittances of money to the South- 
west for crop-moving purposes, while the call from the 
Northwest on a like account has been unusually early. 
Midsummer shipments of currency from Chicago have 
heen nearly twice as much as in the same period last 
year, while shipments from the country to the city 
banks have shown a marked increase, though not enough 
to prevent a net loss on the movement, compared with 
a net gain during midsummer last year. Traffic is 
heavy in all directions, and July gross earnings should 
make a better showing than those in June, both actually 
and by comparison with like months last year. At 
present the tendency of the grain markets and those 
for dairy products, as well as eggs, is downward, heavy 
wheat and oats crops depressing the speculative busi- 
ness and the millers’ demand, and an overfull state of 
the cold storage stocks having a similar effect on dairy 
and poultry products. Bumper crops never tend to 
high prices, while crop failures do. But big crops con- 
tribute to general prosperity in the long run, and that 
is what is now forecasted on the basis of the crop out- 
come. 

* * * 


Up to the first of this week note brokers in Chicago 
were offering an abundance of good name paper at 5 
per cent and upward. It is said that a short time ago 
they did not expect the money market would advance 
so rapidly as has become the fact. Yet the bankers 
advised the brokers that there was to be an advance, 
and were surprised at the duration of the dull demand 
for money, in view of the pronounced expansion of 
business. The general demand for money is active. 
First came the call from the Southwest to finance the 
harvest and threshing; but that is diminishing, as the 
harvest is over in that part of the country. But the 
Middle West and the Northwest are now drawing on 
Chicago for money to harvest and move the crops. 
There has been a rapid marketing of southwestern grain, 
which has facilitated financing enormous exports, and 
the milling sales of winter wheat have been a great re- 
lief to the money market. A Minneapolis bank presi- 
dent says: ‘‘The money to move the first crop is fur- 
nished by the country banks, while the receipts from 
rye and barley enable the city banks to furnish the 
money to move the wheat, oats, barley and flax crops, 
especially that portion of them to be harvested in the 
Dakotas. But at the best our job will be the biggest 
we ever undertook, because we have a bumper crop to 


handle. One crop expert gives the country 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat, of which about one-half is spring 


wheat.’? Time money in Chicago is furnished at 5 
per cent minimum for everything except the highest 
grade of customers’ paper of short maturity. Up to 
the first of the week considerable call money was go-. 
ing at 5 per cent, and there had been a marking-up of 
outstanding demand loans to above 4% per cent. 

* * * 


It has been shown by compilations of preferred stocks 
offered during the fiscal year ended June 3, 1912, that 
the corporations are employing such issues for financing 
to a greater degree than ever before. The total of 
preferred stock for the previous two years amounted to 
$170,504,500, or but a little more than for the last year 
alone. This year’s total shows an increase of nearly 
$70,000,000 over the fiscal year 1910-11, and a decrease 
of only $97,000 from the two previous years taken to- 
gether. Most of these stocks are cumulative, and the 
majority carry a dividend of 6 to 7 per cent. In a 
considerable number of instances a bonus of common 
stock was given with the preferred, the price received 
being general par. This record total of preferred stock 
issues for thesyear is evidence that this form of finan- 
cing in current time is rapidly increasing. The last of 
the fiscal year showed a larger amount than the first. 
Since June 30 there have been $36,000,000 preferred 
stocks offered within five weeks, or at the rate of 
nearly $400,000,000 a year. It is evident that preferred 
stocks are the most popular form of securities issued 
within recent time, and at the rate they are being 
brought out the indications are that this method of 
financing will continue for some time. The reason for 
the obvious preference for such stocks on the part of 
investors is not far to seek. Incomes are wanted on 


. to the extent of 486,000 bales, 





securities, and dividends on such issues are generally 
paid, while those on common stocks are often passed. 
Besides, preferred stocks command the highest rates. 
Moreover, the markets are loaded up with a plethora 
of short-term railroad notes, and the companies have 


been forced to issue preferred stocks as a help to 
financing their obligations. 
* * * 


Southwestern primary markets, such as St. Louis and 
Kansas City, are receiving many millions of bushels of 
Wheat every week, and Minneapolis and Duluth, with 
Milwaukee doing her share, are preparing for the ex- 
pected flood of spring wheat. Chicago, of course, is 
counting on financing this movement to a large extent, 
and will furnish elevator room for much of it that 
will be held on speculation. It is estimated that on 
a basis of 92 cents a bushel in Chicago the wheat crop 
of the great interior will be worth $644,000,000 for 
the balance of the season. In connection with the pres- 
ent season’s outcome of the wheat crop, winter and 
spring wheat together, one reviewer says it is difficult 
for anyone not conversant with the situation to grasp 
the full meaning of the fact that a section or county 
that turned out a poor crop one year may contribute 
a big crop the next year. Kansas is said to have 38 
such counties, this year, each of which will contribute 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat to the total crop, 15 of these 
counties having turned out 2,000,000 bushels each. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma will this year con- 
tribute 60,000,000 to 66,000,000 more bushels of wheat 
to the supply than those States did last year. Kansas 
this season alone claims a yield of 94,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 bushels, against 51,000,000 in 1911; Nebraska, 
47,000,000 bushels, compared with 41,000,000 in 1911, 
and Oklahoma, 22,000,000 this season against 9,000,000 
last year. Thus the total yield of wheat in the three 
States for this year will be 163,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 102,000,000 in 1911. W. B. Snow’s estimate 
for Minnesota and the two Dakotas is over 300,000,000 
bushels. Altogether he estimates the hard winter 
wheat yield at 407,000,000, and the all-wheat outturn 
at 707,000,000 bushels, against 621,000,000 in 1911 
and 635,000,000 bushels in 1910. If this estimate ap- 
proximates the fact, the probable increase this year, 
of around 80,000,000 bushels over the crop of last year, 
is a matter of significance to the market as well as an 
influential factor in the business outlook. 

* * * 

In respect to this year’s cotton crop of the Southern 
States one late estimate is to the effect that the crop of 
1912 will be less than that of last year by 2,500,000 


to 3,000,000 bales; but the demand upon it is not 
likely to be as great as for the last crop. It is 
claimed that the world’s spinners have done much, 


to provide for future supplies, while the crops of other 
producing countries promise better than last year. The 
United States furnishes two-thirds of the world’s cot- 
ton, India and Egypt being the next two most important 
sources of supply. England depends to some extent 
on the supplies from British Dominions, and the far 
eastern countries look to India for cotton. The crop of 
Egypt this year will show a considerable increase over 
that of 1911, and the quality will be superior. Partial 
failure of the monsoon in India last year resulted in 
a short crop, Bombay having to import 200,000 bales, 
and Japan, which to a large extent depends on Indiau 
cotton, had to import over 200,000 bales more of Ameri- 
can cotton than ever before in one year. European 
spinners, also, had to decrease their use of Indian cotton 
which was reflected in 
the demand for the American staple. All such con- 
ditions caused an extraordinary draft on the cotton of 
this country. But this year the monsoon in India is 
favorable to a good crop, with the expected result of 
a yield that will be in excess of that of last year to 
the extent of 5,500,000 bales. Owing to the rapid con 
sumption of the big American yield of cotton of last 
year the. world’s requirements appeared to have over- 
taken the world’s production. But it seems that de- 
mand represented more than a normal rate of increase, 
largely due to the previous depletion of stocks con- 
sequent on three rather small successive crops in the 
United States, and the partial failure in India and 
Egypt. It is thus seen that statistics must cover a long 
series of years to be convincing proof that any marked 
change has occurred in the cotton supply the world over, 
and the same is true of all the staple crops. 
* * * 

Some remarkable acre yields of wheat in Lowa are 
being disclosed threshing proceeds. In Warren 
County, the secretary of the agricultural fair lately 
stated that in his travels over 160 miles of the county 
roads he found that five threshing outfits within a 
mile of the station at Wick were working to get out 
25,000 bushels on a contract at 90 cents a bushel, 23 
teams being engaged in hauling the wheat to the cars. 
At West Monroe the yield was 46 bushels to the acre. 
Near Indianola 47% bushels the acre were being 


as 





turned out, and in the vicinity of Summerset 57 bushels 
an acre were threshed out from a. 9-aere tract. A field 
of 80 acres averaged 35 bushels an acre. No such 
yields were ever before obtained. From 40 to 52 bushels 
an acre are not unusual for wheat and 45 to 48 bushels 
for oats. 

* a « 

An official of the Canadian Pacific Railway lately re 
turned from an observation tour of the prairie Prov 
inces estimates the wheat crop of that part of the 
Dominion at 250,000,000 bushels. This year 12,000,000 
acres were seeded to wheat in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, comparing with an acreage of 10,000,000 
last year, with a total yield of 170,000,000 bushels, or 
an average acre yield of 17 bushels. Since last year 
there was no difficulty in financing and transporting the 
crop to market and none is expected this season, The 
elastic banking system of the Dominion renders it easy 
to finance any crop movement that may arise in that 
country. 

* * * 

The total number of railroad cars ordered since 
January 1, this year, up to the end of last week was 
about 125,000, or at the rate of 214,000 for the year. 
This showing compares with 115,000 in the entire year 
1911, and 145,000 in 1910. The greatest number ordered 
in any one year was in 1905; namely, 244,700 cars. 
Locomotives to the number 649 were sold during July, of 
this year, making a total of 2,749 since January 1. At- 
tention is called to the fact that in 1905 and 1906, when 
so many were ordered, the cars were mostly wooden 
ones, that wore out quickly. When steel cars came into 
use the wooden ones were gradually replaced by steel 
cars, or partly steel, such as underframes. Since steel 
came into use replacements have declined in number. 
Yet the demand for wood car material has been re- 
markable this year, showing that a large number of 
wooden cars, or parts thereof, are still called for and 
in use. This will continue for years to come, especially, 
in parts of the country where lumber is plentiful and 
comparatively cheap, as in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. It is said, however, that the large companies 
are now making a specialty of steel cars, and few of 
the all-wood type are being built for the larger railroad 
systems, especially in the northern and eastern two- 
thirds of the country. Among the great equipment com- 
panies are the American Car & Foundry Co., which has 
increased its capacity for steel construction to meet 
the expanding demand, and the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
which makes few, if any, wooden cars. 

* » » 


From Ottawa, Ont., it is stated that following the tak 
ing over by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway of that see- 
tion of the National Transcontinental Railway from Trans- 
coma to Lake Superior Junction, which was completed 
some time ago, and which is being operated by the 
contractor, the Grand Trunk Pacific will haul grain to 
Lake Superior ports; more grain therefore can be 
hauled as far east as Port Arthur and Fort Wiiliams 
than ever before. But when navigation closes on ac- 
count of winter ice the only rail outlet for northwest- 
ern grain will be by the Canadian Pacific. Since there 
is likelihood of another traffic blockade next winter’s 
arrangements are under way for the movement of much 
of the Canadian wheat crop through the United States 
in bond. F'. D. Monk, Minister of Public Works, who 
lately returned from an inspection tour of the Can- 
adian lake ports, states that Canada’s preparations for 
handling the lake traffic are woefully inadequate. His 
statement, and the facts concerning the handling of the 
grain business at Montreal terminals, explain, to a 
large degree, the increasing movement of Canadian grain 
through the United States ports, and give rise to the 
fear at Ottawa that Montreal is likely to get a serious 
setback, temporarily at least, as a great grain exporting 
port, to the corresponding advantage of Atlantic ports 


in the United States. The grain situation at Mon- 
treal’s harbor is causing great uneasiness, as many 
prominent grain men freely state that they believe 


Montreal will share the fate of Chicago, which up to a 
few years ago held the Great Lakes coal trade, which 
in a large measure has been lost to Milwaukee. Mon- 
treal harbor, it is declared, is at present inadequately 
equipped for handling the grain arriving there for ex- 
port. Fort William, on Lake Superior, now has nine 
elevators and three more big ones are to be built next 
year. A 44-cent reduction in the freight rate to Buffalo 
will mean that Montreal’s prestige as a grain port will 
be gone or badly shattered. Even with a higher rate 
by way of Buffalo and New York there is a steady in- 
crease of shipments of Canadian grain by the Ameri- 
can routes, and there is every reason to believe that 
the movement that way this year will be far greater 
than it was in 1911. It can further be said that the 


Canadian roads reaching out from the prairie Prov- 
inces eastward are more and more seeking an outlet 
at the Great Lakes ports of the United States, which 
indicates that they intend to ship much of their grain 
eastward through such gateways. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


Railroad managers have been giving considerable 
publicity to the expected fall car shortage, advising 
their patrons to anticipate as far as possible the ship- 
ment of freight this season, and specially mentioning, 
among several other products, coal as a fitting subject 
for the exercise of the proposed foresight. The rail- 
roads are doing something more than giving publicity 
to the situation. In various ways they are seeking to 
improve their service, so that the expected shortage 
muy be mimmized. <A rule becomes elective Septeuu- 
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some supplementary cumulative car service Charges. 
bome ot the western roads are also giving special at 
tention to the more rapid movement of freight, rec- 
ognizing that a larger per diem car mileage is equiva- 
lent to an increased car equipment. The number of 
surplus cars is steadily shrinking and the prospective 
date for the expected shortage therefore is brought 
nearer and nearer. 

So far the western coal trade is not seriously at- 
fected. There has been little change in prices. Quota- 
tions last week are as a rule well maintained. There 
may be some few gains in strength but these gains 
will not become specially marked until the demand 
reaches or exceeds the shipping facilities of the opera 
tors. Buying throughout the West is fully up to the 
volume that is normal for the time of year but the 
country merchants do not seem to be buying coal 
with that degree of activity for which the railroad 
people hoped. The farmers, it is said, are not con- 
cerned about their fuel supply and the storage room 
of the local distributers is moderate. 

The strength of Franklin County (Ill.) coal mani- 
fested several weeks ago is maintained and may be 
extending. Pocahontas and New River coals are 
strong. The report at Chicago is that the shippers 
have large orders for lake coal and their tidewater 
business is reported to be active. At any rate very 
little unsold smokeless coal has lately been appearing 
in the Chicago market. Lump and egg are particularly 
scarce and quotations are being held close to $2.25 
mines or $4.30 Chicago. Moreover the demand is 
probably somewhat in excess of the usual volume for 
August. Many old and well established retail coal 
concerns are actively stocking their sheds with coal to 
the fullest extent possible. Their first consideration is 
for anthracite, of which the receipts are disappoint- 
ingly meager. It is perhaps true of a majority of the 
western shippers of anthracite that they are not re- 
ceiving from mines a tonnage anywhere near what they 
received last year or for the average year in the past, 
so that, with a demand no more than normal, there is 
not enough anthracite coming forward to fill the cur- 
rent demand. This situation has impressed itself upon 
almost the entire trade and has created some anxiety. 
Dealers in some instances are placing orders with a 
number of shippers, when they can induce these ship- 
pers to accept them, but among the shippers of an- 
thracite generally there is a very marked disposition 
not to borrow trouble by taking on any more business 
than they can see their way to deliver. The seller 
is therefore in position to choose his customers and 
he is naturally taking those who pay promptly, who 
find least fault with the coal and who are old eus- 
tomers. The dealer who has been accustomed to shop 
is for the moment placed at a disadvantage. 

This shortage in the anthracite supply is perceptibly 
aiding what may prove to be substitute fuels when the 
active consuming season comes on. 








It may account in 
part for the strong demand for West Virginia smoke- 
ess coals. Coke for domestic use is having a fine 


season, Shippers report an active demand, with prices 
ranging from firm to strong. There is a place for all 
the coke that appears in the market. 

Western screenings continue to droop, sagging slowly 
week after week. Sales have been made below 75 cents 
mines for Illinois product. Perhaps some users of 
steam mine run may divert their purchases to screen- 
ings with a little further recession in price and if’ so 
that might give check to the decline, but the prospects 
seem to be for an increase in the production of the 
fine coals. The railroads are using considerably more 
locomotive coal than a year ago and a larger tonnage 
is also going into the industrial plants. Coal operators 
and the railroad companies have been equal to the task 
of handling this improved business, so that prices for 
the steam grades are practically stationery. 
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THE BACK STOOP. 


The girls an’ Ma set out in front 
An’ rock an’ sew like all possessed 
An’ say they can’t see why I won’t 
Put on a collar an’ a vest 
An’ set out there with them an’ rest. 
But, me, I like the back stcop best. 


The girls an’ Ma are primped in white 
(I’m proud of them as I kin be), 
But when it comes to restin’ right 
Somehow we never kin agree. 
There may be more in front to see, 
But this back stoop will do fer me. 


I’m tired of lookin’ at front yards, 
The feeble grass the city’s got, 

The railway tracks an’ boulevards 
An’ stony walks an’ pavements hot. 
To really rest, I tell you what, 

I like the old back stoop a lot. 








There’s things out here that ain’t in front, 
That nowhere else a fellah sees. 
I like to hear the porker grunt 
An’ watch the collie fightin’ fleas, 
To hear the chickens an’ the bees— 
I’ll take the back stoop, if you please. 


The common things I cotton to 
Thet other folks don’t think are fine. 
I rather like the back yard view— 
A washin’ hangin’ on the iine, 
A woodpile with its smell of pine— 
1’li take the old back stoop fer mine. 


In front there may be more to see, 
More ‘‘howdies’’ may be said to you, 

But I’ve got neighbors here with me: 
Fer chickens chirp an’ pigeons coo, 
An’ bluejays sing a song er two, 
An’ so the old back stoop will do. 


An’ it don’t matter, not a bit, 

Jest how you sprawl er how you're dressed, 
Don’t matter if your trousers fit 

Er if your coat was ever pressed; 

The back stoop is the place to jest 

Set back an’ rest an’ think an’ rest. 


SPPPAPPPP PPP LP 


A FARM IN THE WOODS. 

A feature of the woods camps of the Great Northern 
Paper Co. is the system of raising vegetables, right in 
the heart of the woods, for the use of the men. At 
Pittston farm thousands of bushels of potatoes and 
other vegetables are raised each year, and game is so 
plentiful that deer have been shot from the piazzas of 
some of the buildings. There are 18 buildings on the 
farm, which give an idea of its size. Hogs are also 
raised and in the summer are allowed to run wild in 
the woods. A resident of northwest carry recently told 
the State assessors that there were 62 miles of hogs 
from Millinocket to the Canadian line. The hogs come 
to the various camps where they are fed and are also 
allowed the run of the Great Northern logging tract for 
their subsistence aside from what they get at the 
camps. They run together in droves of 100 or more. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


Estimating Standing Timber. 

ASBESTOS, ORE., Aug. 10.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Can you send me the address of a company that handles 
log scale and standing timber scale books? I want to get 
the rule for scaling standing timber, either Scribner's or 
Spaulding’s; that is, I want the rule they use to obtain 
their results and not the table giving the number of feet 
Without giving the rule by which they are obtained. 

W. L. WELCH. 

{The rule upon which the Doyle log tables are based 
as stated in its previous form is as follows: From the 
diameter of the small end of the log in inches substract 
4, dlivide by 3, square the remainder, and multiply by the 
length of the log in feet. The Scribner rule is now out 
of use, but the Doyle rule is often referred to as the 
Scribner because it is now published in the Scribner log 
book. The Spaulding log scale is not founded on any 
practical rule, but was compiled from the measurement of 
diameters representing the cross section of various 
diameters of logs, with proper allowance for slab in 
each case. 

The inquiry, however, is regarding the measurement of 
standing timber, which can not, of course, be done by 
actual measurement of the top or small end of each log. 
This measurement is usually obtained by estimating the 
height of the available trunk and then computing the 
number of logs and the log scale of each, allowing a cer- 
tain definite taper from the breast-high measure of the 
tree. For some woods volume tables, based upon average 
taper, have been prepared, which give the average board 
measure contents for trees of any given diameter. 
As far as known, however, no such tables are in existence 
for Pacifie coast woods. At least, none are given in 
Graves’ standard work on ‘‘ Forest Mensuration.’’ Dr. 
C. A. Schenck has stated the following as a rough or 
rule-of-thumb rule: Assuming that the taper is two 
inches for each 16 feet and that the tree is to be cut 
into 16-foot lengths, in this case multiply the breast-high 
diameter of the buck log inside of the bark by the num- 
ber of logs and then multiply this product by the same 
diameter minus 12. Inasmuch as Pacifie coast timber 
usually has less taper than eastern timber this rule 
would probably need some amendment. 

The estimating of standing timber is, however, some- 
what of a science, and if the inquirer wishes to make a 
thorough study of it it is recommended to him that he pur- 
chase the book ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ already mentioned, 
price $4, which may be obtained from almost any book- 
seller or may be ordered from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—THE EpIrTors. ] 














Differentiation of the Buckeye Woods. 

———, ———, Aug. 8.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are informed that there are two kinds of buckeye tim- 
ber. Can you give us information regarding them and re- 
garding the variety best adapted for use in the way of lum- 
ber? Of the characteristics of the various kinds as to 
color of the bark, cte.? Is there any difference in the wood 
where it grows on good lind or poor land? 

MANUFACTURER. 

| There are four species in the genus Aesculus, but one 
of them is known as horse-chestnut, said to have been 
originally native of Asia, but widely used as a shade 
tree in both Europe and America, and naturalized in 
many places in this country and to some extent used for 
lumber for the same purposes as its brothers, the true 
buckeyes. Of the latter there are three, but one is 
limited to California. The other two, the commercial 
woods, are the Ohio buckeye (Aesculus glabra) and the 
yellow or sweet buckeye (Aesculus octandra). 

The general distribution of these two woods is approxi- 
mately the same. The Ohio buckeye extends to the 
Appalachian Mountains on the east, to the northern 
limits of Ohio and Indiana and across Illinois to south- 
ern Jowa and southeastern Nebraska and west to cen- 
tral Kansas and most of Indiana Territory, southward 
to southern Arkansas and the northern parts of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Georgia. The yellow buckeye extends 
across the Appalachians to central Virginia and North 
Carolina, but northward reaches only the center of Ohio 
and westward; it barely touches Kansas, but projects 
farther to the southwest across eastern Oklahoma into 
Texas. Its southern limit is the same as the other wood. 

There are slight botanical differences between these 
woods, the one which is most apparent being in the 
ovary, which while pubescent (covered with short hairs) 
in both varieties, also has some prickles upon it in the 
Ohio buckeye, which also roughen the outer covering of 
the matured fruit. The bark of the Ohio buckeye is 
usually more broken and that of the yellow buckeye 
runs in large flakes or scales. The bark of the former 
wood when bruised gives forth a very ill-smelling odor, 
which is only slightly evident in the other tree. It is 
practically impossible to distinguish the wood of the two 
varieties except under the miscrocope, although that of 
the Ohio buckeye averages about 2 pounds heavier a 
cubie foot—28.31 against 26.64. The microscopic appear- 
ance distinguishes only by the tier-like arrangement of 
the wood elements in the case of the yellow buckeye, 
while this arrangement is irregular in the other wood. 

Commercially there is practically no difference between 
the two species and they are used and mingled indis- 
criminately. 

It is generally true of all woods that they grow a 
better quality under the more favorabie conditions, this 
relating not only to conditions of soil and climate but 
to whether they grow in the open or in forest shade. 
While forest-shaded trees yield longer and straighter 
trunks, they grow more slowly and this growth is more 
largely in the spring of the year, resulting in a smaller 
proportion of summer and autumn wood. In the ring- 
porous varieties, such as oak, the pores of the spring 
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wood are very large and numerous, occupying the larger 
proportion of the area of the growth, while in the sum- 
mer and fall growth they suddenly dwindle and become 
less numerous. The strength of such wood materially 
depends on the latter growth and as its proportion 
materially increases the strength of the wood is also 
materially improved. 

In the diffuse-porous woods, which include the buck- 
eye, the pores or vessels are evenly distributed through- 
out and are of approximate size, although slightly smailer 
and fewer toward the end of the growing season. While 
such wood shows some differences in structure resulting 
from favorable growth conditions, this difference is very 
slight because of the fact that there is so little difference 
between the texture of the spring growth and the later 
growth in the annual rings.—EDITORS. | 


BUILDING STATISTICS 














Building statistics for July, compiled by Construction 
News, show that in 74 cities in the United States per- 
mits were issued during July for 21,553 buildings, in- 
volving a total estimated cost of $79,513,320, as 
compared with 19,195 buildings, aggregating an esti- 
mated cost of $72,114,308, in July, 1911, the increase 
totaling 10 per cent. In 48 cities there were gains and 
in 26 losses, comparing last month with July, 1911. 
Decreases occurred in some of the larger cities, while 
extraordinary increases were recorded in a number of 
localities where they were least expected. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo and Minne- 
apolis all showed a falling off, accounted for by the fact 
that in the large cities there are distinct building sea- 
sons, most structures being erected for fall or for spring 
occupancy. Cities that showed notable gains were Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Kansas City, Toledo, Des Moines, 
Duluth, Birmingham and Albany. A number of the 
cities on the Pacifie coast and in the South show very 
satisfactory building conditions. The following is the 
detailed report: 









































1912 1911 : 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated % 
Cities. Bldgs. ‘ost. Bldgs. Cost. Gain.Loss. 
New York (Boros. 
Mann. and 
BSEOME) ssc seis 805 $10,741,834 559 $11,771,938 -« 16 
CRICEEZO occccees 1,202 10,265,800 1,041 11,300,000 a 
Boston (Metro. 
WeRBE Dy ea a axes acs 353 4,969,000 40 .. 
Philadelphia 1,257 4,289,070 = +. aS 
BROOMWIVE 6-006 40 1,064 3,705,250 is 
Los Angeles..... 1,429 1,823,104 ot... 
Milwaukee ..... 432 949,459 222... 
San Francisco... 579 2,134,479 2 a 
SS eer 757 1,954,900 aA 
DOWETE civ ciess 249 718,105 178 .. 
Cleveland ...ss 715 2,388,441 oc Oe 
St. TuOWis: s.<65.0% 956 ; 5 1,363,066 Be ais 
Portland, Ore... 676 1,499,126 613 1,374,940 1 eae 
Richmond .... 4 126 1,334,096 108 1,258,888 (are 
oC! re 429 1,318,000 287 =: 11,626,000 is ae 
Indianapolis ..., 519 1,280,512 427 571,500 122 
Pittsburgh ....... 408 1,186,745 389 1,011,987 17 
LOWisville 1... 214 1,075,910 195 615,670 75 
PRSAIEU ED [a5 2) 515 08s 339 1,089,551 554,968 86 
Cincinnati ......-. 1,194 971,214 709,300 37 
Rochester ...... 374 931,166 741,588 26 
San. Diego ...... 349 S98,97T7T 218 267,250 240 
ae 361 889,396 397 653,751 34 
Kansas City..... 370 $84,396 3875 755,896 re 
Minneapolis ..... 580 879,965 635 1,416,670 +. 88 
Washington, D.C. 490 879,941 4938 = - 1,471,236 a oe 
Baltimore ...... 260 781,909 188 434,865 oer 
HOUSTON ...sscces 246 683,450 185 232,720 194 .. 
Springfield, Mass. 149 673,425 85 318,555 tb a3 
Woreester «..... 149 652,192 142 389,417 i eae 
BORTUC Sis ccee es 748 645,320 869 541,600 = ot Re 
TONONG: 346.5 50505 216 637,980 156 254,385 146... 
Peartforad ..ccss 120 615,550 79 400,410 Ga .. 
PROMS 2 ccoecens 173 569,329 117 1,23 oa De 
ON “ae 163 481,015 136 20 190... 
Des Moines ..... 72 458,650 ¢ 395, 
byork) ar eee 247 454,020 503, ve 2G 
Columbus ...<... 246 428,888 483,215 oa ee 
Birmingham .... 246 422,538 294,54 ys 
oe 25 417,928 ie oe 
New Orleans.... ies 379,296 5 so. oe 
RIDBUM. oc :5c0,6'0 i 271 376,745 183 2% 
New Haven...... 121 374,250 96 6 os 
De) RG eeror oon 347,700 Ges $45,360 1 
Cedar Rapids.... 48 315,450 27 175,000 80 
Sacramento ..... 59 286,681 43 83,480 248 
Springfield, Ill... 54 274,875 49 160,255 = 
Jacksonville .... 95 259,865 S85 137,350 88 .. 
a, eee 83 232,290 51 293,688 ox ae 
DIGEDONE. nny 016 5.6 81 230,288 73 223,713 =e 
South Bend...... 40 213,798 35 54,880 293 .. 
PRTOISOR  s.0.c< 060 84 212,610 61 109 .. 
Wilkes-Barre ... 44 212,608 72 22... 
Grand Rapids... 130 204,998 122 oe On 
PASHGOMA <.....+ 152 200,022 105 os 16 
Wilmington ..... 55 175,779 41 27 3. 
BGTHOICY 2... 0% 80 168,400 59 = + 10 
HATrigpUre «2.5% 27 161,625 21 BS as 
TRCOMA .......- 148 144,194 211 149,830 4 
EAMCOE 0 <iv.ce oss 54 189,525 48 156,085 11 
NeenWINIe® . 4.6.04 59 138,707 45 175 re 
SCRAntON «4.040% 50 124,527 66 227,505 ino 
a 35 114,715 34 77,150 .. 49 
MOOI Gale Sip iclaie ipso 49 105,164 19 162,321 ‘OO 
Portland, Me.... 48 101,890 30 70,475 ae 
St. Joseph 83 92,373 57 48,727 90 .. 
Evansville 99 85,312 122 231,890 .. 63 
Davenport 29 85,200 16 90,755 -+ 6 
Oklahoma Mis 26 84,750 62 162,057 a 
TOPCES 0606s 51 79,277 43 63,775 24 
TAINS) sass ee -0:< rere 74,320 Seas 55,615 3 
San Jose........ 45 46,315 6 43,495 6 
Colorado Springs 35 44,875 24 42,800 a. 
Chagigure... .<.5:6: 29 43,167 33 379,420 .. 89 
Totals ...- 21,553 $79,518,320 19,195 $72,114,308 10 


BABB II II II I 


The Secretary of State has sent to diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and consular officers in Latin America a 
cireular letter advising them of the interest of the 
Department of State in the work of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress which maintains headquarters in 
Washington. ‘The congress will hold its next annual 
meeting at Mobile, Ala., in the fall of 1913, and dele- 
gations from Latin-American Republics are expected to 
attend. The United States representatives have been 
instrueted to give inquirers all possible information re- 
garding the purpose of the congress. 








LATE LUMBER LAW 











FISCAL COURTS WITHOUT AUTHORITY TO GRANT 
FRANCHISES FOR BOOMS. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky says that, so far as 
it is advised, the water courses of a county are not under 
the control of the fiscal court of the county, except at such 
points as their use may be necessary in the construction 
and maintenance of the highways of the county; and the 
court has no more authority to grant a franchise or privi- 
lege to use a stream of water than it would to grant a 
franchise or privilege to use any of the privately owned 
land in the county. It is not meant to say that the legis- 
lature may not confer upon fiscal or other courts or agencies 
the right to exercise such control over water courses as 
may be useful and necessary in the development of the 
county or State; but until the legislature does confer this 
power the fiscal court is without authority to exercise it. 
So where the fiscal court of a county conceived that it had 
authority to construct and operate a boom across the mouth 
of a creek in the county, and offered for sale a franchise 
for that purpose to run 10 years, as the fiscal court had 
no authority to sell the franchise, and the purchase of it 
by a company conferred upon it no privilege, there was no 
consideration for the payment therefor, and the county 
should be required to refund the money paid to it by the 
company, with interest frem the date of the institution of 
the suit to recover it.—American Car & 


Foundry Co. y. 
Johnson County, 143 S. W. R. 773. 


USING LAND OF ANOTHER FOR REMOVAL OF 
TIMBER. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina says that the right 
to establish cartways, tramways, ete, over the lands of 
another, when no such right arises by implication of law 
as a way of necessity, is in North Carolina regulated by 
statute, and one who desires to cross the land of another 
for the purpose of removing his timber, or for other pur- 
poses, must follow the statute or else purchase the right. 
The general assembly attempted to clothe private lumber 
railways with the power of eminent domain and the right 
to condemn property for a very limited period, impelled to 
do so by the immense growth of the timber industry and 
the consequent necessity for the operation of steam rail- 
ways in such enterprises, but the court held such legisla- 
tion beyond the power of the general assembly, on the 
principle that private property can only be taken for a 
public use, and not for private gain. What is called a 
“way of necessity,” as known to the common law, 
only by implication in favor of grantees. Since the way 
is founded on a grant, it can arise only between grantor 
and grantee. No way of necessity can be presumed or 
acquired over the land of a stranger. It does not arise 
where there is no privity of title. And even where there 
is a grant from which the law may possibly imply a way 
of necessity, a mere inconvenience is not enough to justify 
it. It is necessity, not inconvenience, that gives the way. 
A letter stating: “Should there be any desire on your part 
to remove the timber which you have cut, you will not 
find us unwilling to give our permission,” is too indefinite 
to convey any right or estate to lands, much less a right- 
of-way for a railroad across the writer's lands.- 
Lumber Co. v. Richmond Cedar Works, 73 8. FE. 


arises 


Roper 
R. 902. 





TREES CUT BY GUARDIAN OR BY HIS PERMISSION. 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia holds 
that, if a guardian, of his own volition, and without author- 
ity of the court, sever standing trees from his ward's lands, 
they are thereby converted into personal property; and 
his duty then, though wrongfully imposed, is not to suffer 
the timber to remain on the ground to rot and perish, but 
to sell it and account to his ward for the proceeds, and 
the purchaser thereof from the guardian, in good faith, 
and for a fair price, will acquire good title thereto. If 
timber trees be cut from a ward's land, without fraud and 
in good faith, and by permission of his guardian, no tres- 
pass is committed, and the infant, even after the guardian- 
ship has ceased, must look to the guardian for compensa- 
tion for the timber taken.—Buskirk v. Sanders, 73 8S. E. 
R. 937. 





DUTY AS TO FURNISHING AND SAFEGUARDING 
MACHINERY. 

In affirming a judgment for $3,000 damages in favor of 
an employee in a sawmill who worked near a system of 
live rollers sorting lumber and who was injured by having 
his hand caught in one of the beveled gears from which 
the covering had been removed by an oiler, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon says that, independent of any statute, the 
master is bound to furnish for his employees a reasonably 
safe place in which to work, and reasonably safe tools and 
appliances with which to operate, and this duty is one 
which he can not delegate to another so as to escape lia- 
bility for resulting injury, no matter whether it be a 
servant or a stranger, or what be the grade or authority 
of the employee to whom the performance of the duty is 
committed. Whether delegated or not, this duty is a con- 
tinuing one on the part ot the master, and he is responsible 
not only for his own acts in that behalf, but also for the 
acts of one to whom. his duty has been intrusted. In addi- 
tion to the common law, the factory act imposes a statu- 
tory duty upon the master not only to provide, but also 
to maintain in use, proper safeguards on such a machine 
as the one here in question. Not only so, but the statute 
has gone farther and in express terms has said that, if 
the machine is not safeguarded as provided in the act, the 
use thereof is prohibited, and that immediately upon receivy- 
ing notice of the defect or lack of safeguards a not ice shall 
be attached to the machine by the employer, and it shall 


not be removed until the machine has been safeguarded as 
provided by the act. It appeared from the testimony that 
in the performance of his service, as required by his em- 
ployer, the. oiler was compelled to remove the covering 
board in order to oil the live rollers. The master, however, 
can not thus endow the oiler with the power to suspend 
the use or 
breath 
servant of 


maintenance of the safeguard and say in the 

that the oiler in so doing 
the employee injured. 
the master the alternative of 
stopping the 
when the machine is not 
bidden. If he 


same was the fellow 

The statute presents to 
keeping the safeguard in 
machine, for the law says that 
thus safeguarded its use is for- 
ignores the command of the law, he must 
take the consequences visited by the statute upon his dis- 
obedience,—-Kovachoff v. St. Johns Lumber Co., 121 Pae. R. 
S01. 


place or of 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 


American Lumber and English Lawyers. 











English barristers as well as American lawyers some- 
times have difficulty with the technical details of 
American hardwood manufacture. An English exchange 
states: 


In the King’s Bench Division, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Justice Pickford heard an action by Mr. James A. Wil- 
kinson, of Tennessee, U. S. A., against Mr. T. R. Vaux, 
timber merchant, of Ilkley, Yorks, in which plaintiff claimed 
damages for refusal by defendant to accept delivery , 
und to pay for goods, under a contract dated February 6, 
1911. It appeared that by a “sold note’ the plaintiff's 
ugents, Price & Pierce, Ltd., sold to the defendant a quan- 
tity of timber at 2s 414d per foot cube, to be delivered in the 
usual manner at U. S. A. port, per steamer, from March to 
November, ‘The note provided that the seller should not be 
liable for non-delivery by reason of any unforeseen circum- 
stances. The defendant had refused to accept the timber, 
and had repudiated the contract, by reason of which plain 
tiff had had to resell the timber at a price less than the 
contract, and had, consequently, suffered damage to the 
extent of £360 odd. * * * 

Mr. Leslie Scott, opening the case, said the action was 
on a contract for the sale of timber, and, tike all timber 
contracts, was somewhat complicated. The business of the 
plaintiff was caried on in America, and was a_ business 
which involved very great difficulties from the point of view 
of dates of shipment and assortment, and he understood it 
was common to the oak and timber trade generally. The 
forests, from which the timber was obtained, grew in very 
out-of-the-way places, and mountainous districts. The tim- 
ber was sawn into lumber on the mountains by means of 
portable sawmills, but in bad weather it was often impos 
sible to drag the mills about the mountains. When the 
timber had been sawn into lumber it was then placed on 
wagons and drawn down to the nearest railway station. 
That operation, of course, was equally impossible when the 
rough mountain roads became impassable, owing to the bad 
weather, and delay would arise. Then the points on the 
railway system where the timber was put on car were three 
to four hundred miles away from the ports of shipment, 
and delay might often occur on rail in transit, from the 
rail head to the port of shipment. In addition to those 
difficulties, as regards time, it was obvious, from the way 
the lumber was collected, that sizes could not be assorted 
on each wagon, and they could not be assorted while on 
rail car. The wagons came down with certain timber on 
them, and wagons coming from such places might very well 
be more or less of one size. It was a matter of chance 
whether they were assorted or not. It was clear that under 
the methods of business followed in the timber trade, it 
Was impossible to carry out any detailed assortment for 
each shipment. | Therefore, the trade, recognizing that, 
accepted it and delivered, providing the whole consignment 
was right. He submitted that under the contract as drawn, 
apart from any custom, the seller would be entitled to ship 
at any time between March and November, and further, 
that he would be entitled to ship all the smaller pieces of 
timber first, and all the long pieces at the end, or vice 
versa, ~ Se 

Counsel suggested that there is a custom that each ship- 
ment, whenever made, should contain approximately the 
same proportion of sizes which exists in the specification of 
the whole contract—There is no custom to that effect, al- 
though, of course, buyers always wish it if they can get it, 
but they never can. 


July 24, 









The last phrase of the last paragraph of the above 
quotation may well describe a lot of controversy in the 
lumber industry, even that which sometimes gets into 
the courts. The statement may have caused no ripple 
of merriment in the English court, but both buyer and 
seller will extract some amusement from the statement 
concerning one desire of the buyer in this case, that 
““buyers always wish it if they can get it, but they 
never can’? 


CAUSE OF BROWN LEAVES. 


According to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture the brown and apparently dying condition of the 
yellow or black locust in the States of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio is caused 
by a leaf-mining and leaf-skeletonizing insect known as 
the locust leaf-beetle. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose expert on forest insects has had the work of this 
insect under observation since 1890, states that nearly 
every summer the brownish appearance of the locust in 
small to extensive areas atttacts attention and is the 
cause of considerable inquiry and some alarm. However, 
with a few exceptions the trees recover and come out 
fresh and green the following spring. 

The flattened, yellowish beetle, with a longitudinal 
black stripe, passes the winter in the adult stage among 
the leaves and surface rubbish. It appears on the wing 
in May and deposits its eggs on the leaves. The eggs 
soon hatch to minute flattened larvee, which mine between 
the upper and lower layers of the leaf, causing brownish 
blister-like injuries. As soon as the larve have attained 
their full growth as such, they transform to pup, which 
in turn transform to the adult beetles. The beetles 
of the new generation, which usually oceur in great 
numbers, feed on the surface of the leaves, leaving 
nothing but the skeleton. Thus, these leaves, as well as 
the blistered ones, turn brown, giving the entire foliage 
the appearance of that of a dying tree. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE SHORTAGE IN CAR SUPPLY. 





Handling of Record-Breaking Crops Threatens Unprecedented Scarcity of Rolling Stock—Details of 
Car Supply and Crop Probabilities—Efforts to Meet the Problem. 


Now that the lumber industry is seemingly on the 
threshold of a prosperous period such as has not been 
witnessed since betore the 1907 panic, a car shortage 
situation is looming on the trade horizon which in 
large measure threatens to prevent an expected pros- 
perous business condition from reaching a natural high 
level. With practically every other essential condition 
necessary to assure the return of good times present; 
crops generally throughout the country up to the high- 
est standard in vield and quality, the movement of 
which will tax the railroads beyond their capacity; 
polities not expected to interfere seriously with an 
upward trend of commercial affairs; optimism as to the 
general business outlook the prevailing feeling not 
only among all tradesmen but with prominent finan- 
ciers and industrial leaders, who as a rule are slower 
in their faith for better things in a trade way—this 
roseate hue to business is marred only by the threat- 
ened car shortage, and even the railroads, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep their rolling stock up to emergency, 
admit the truthfulness of the serious shortage. 

One of the railway experts, W. A. Garrett, chairman 
ot the Association of Western Railways, predicts that 
the net car shortage by October 25 will be as high as 
179,833 cars, saying, ‘‘The situation would be appalling 
and the resulting losses suffered by all commercial, in- 
dustrial and transportation interests enormous.’’ 

Railway men in Chicago whose business it is to keep 
tab on the supply and demand of cars collectively say 
that Mr. Garrett is about correct in his estimation as 
to the ear shortage, but individually declare their own 
lines to be in good or fine shape to care for the enor- 
mous traffic that is to be moved, and that it is the 
‘*other fellows’’ who are shy on equipment. 

At this time of the year the available car supply 
starts to slip away. The reduction of the available car 
supply in the three months from July to October has 
varied in the last four years from 128,540 to 248,755 
ears. The report of the American Railway Association 
shows that the total ear surplus on the railroads is 
being rapidly depleted. On July 18 of this year the 
surplus was 75,389 cars and the shortage 6,467 cars, 
making a net surplus of 68,922 cars. On August 1 the 
surplus was reduced to 65,904 cars, and the total short- 
age was 9,394 ears, making the net surplus 55,510 ears. 
Should the reduction in the available car supply be- 
tween July and October, 1912, be equal only to the 
smallest reduction that has taken place in the same 
period in any of the previous four years there will be 
a net shortage, by October 25, of 59,618 cars. If the 
reduction in the available supply of cars should be as 
great as it was in 1909 there would be faced by Octo- 
ber 25 a net shortage of 179,833 cars. As the business 
outlook is even better than in the fall of 1909, it is 
difficult to see why the net shortage should not reach 
the figure presented by the railway expert. 

Mr. Garrett in his recent report on the situation 
submitted to industrial traffic managers and commer- 
cial organizations makes a plea for cooperation be- 
tween railway and shipper in an effort to prevent a car 
shortage as far as possible. After citing figures to 
prove that a serious shortage is on the way and will 
reach its highest level in later months, Mr. Garrett 
suggests that shippers and consignees give the rail- 
ways support in at least two ways: First by the move- 
ment of all lumber, coal, cement and other freight as 
quickly as possible before the crop movement becomes 
heaviest, and by loading and unloading ears rapidly, 
thus permitting them to be placed back in service. It 
is related by railroad men in Chicago that the rail- 
ways are making united efforts to carry out the ideas 
suggested by Mr. Garrett and that every railway em- 
ployee has been told to cooperate with the shipper in 
the handling of cars in a quick manner and in getting 
them back into service as soon as possible. The recent 
Government crop report sets a record for all grains, and 
bountiful harvests are expected all over the entire 
eountry. 


What the Railroads Are Doing. 


There are some who say the railroads have been lax 
in preparing for a big crop year and have delayed 
repairing old equipment and the placing of new equip- 
ment into service. Individual roads deny these allega- 
tions, saying their repair shops are working overtime 
and Sunday in an attempt to get every available bit 
of equipment back into service and that thousands of 
new freight cars have either been placed in service 
within the last few weeks or will be in service before 
long. Some of the railroad officials in admitting that 
the lines have not kept up to what might be expected 
of them in the matter of new equipment place the 
burden of the blame on the public and results of inter- 
state commerce investigations of the railroad attitude 
generally and railroad rates. 

‘‘Tf the railroads have not sufficient new cars and 
enough old cars repaired to care for an enormous new 
traffic the public is more to blame for the condition 
than the railroads,’’ said one railroad official in Chi- 
eago. ‘‘The railroads can not make improvements 
without money.’’ Several railroad officials declare that 
their lines are spending money freely for new equip- 
ment and repairs, saying their prosperity depends upon 
the large number of ears that they can place in service, 


and any attitude to hold back in this regard on account 
ot the feeling of the public toward the carriers will 
hurt the carriers more than any other interest. ‘‘We 
are in the business of selling transportation,’’ said 
another railroad official, ‘‘and it is up to the railroad 
to be prepared for this large volume of new traffic.’’ 
Most of the railway men visited were found to be in 
the same mood, and declared their lines were doing 
everything possible to cope with the large traffic in 
crops, lumber and manufactured products that will 
be offered within the next few months. 

A glance at the recent Government crop report shows 
that the expected 1912 gain over 1911 is_ enor- 
mous, and in-only one grain is there an_ expected 
loss, this expectation being 40,000,000 bushels in winter 
wheat. The expected gains are as follows: Corn, 280,- 
000,000 bushels; spring wheat, 99,000,000 bushels; all 
wheat, 59,000,000 bushels; oats, 285,000,000 bushels; 
rye, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 42,000,000 bushels; po- 
tatoes, 78,000,000 bushels; tobacco, 75,000,000 pounds; 
flaxseed, 9,000,000 bushels; rice unchanged from last 
year, when the yield was 23,000,000 bushels, and an 
increase of 18,000,000 tons of hay. The enormous crops 
are not sectional this year, but general throughout the 
country. Minnesota and both South and North Dakota 
are expected to have record grain yields, as never in 
the history of these States have they had such good 
crops. 


A Record Crop Year. 


It was not until the Government crop report was 
issued a few days ago that the railroads became aware 
that this was going to be a record crop year, and the 
carriers can have no excuse why car repairs were not 
begun weeks ago instead of there being a delay, as is 
supposed to have been the case in some instances. In 
the Dakotas especially the farmers long have been con- 
fident that their crops could not fail them this year, as 
the subsoil was so thoroughly soaked by fall and win- 
ter rains last year that the ground contained sufficient 
moisture to assure good crops even had a drouth oe- 
curred later, something that did not happen in these 
or other States. 

Two other factors may play a prominent part on the 
size of the ear shortage in the fall months; one has to 
do with rules recently passed by the American Railway 
Association and which go into effect September 1 re- 
garding the appropriation of cars by one railroad from 
another, and penaities provided are expected to break 
up this habit that has long interfered with the proper 
handling of cars by the individual roads, or combat it 
to a considerable extent. The other is the problemat- 
ical state of the grain market, due in a large measure 
as to what the demand abroad will be for American 
farm products. Should the Russian, Argentine and 
Australian grain crops fall short Europe, which de- 
pends chiefly upon those countries for its cereal 
supply, will make an increased demand upon the United 
States. 

Should more grain than usual be exported from this 
country the railroad hauls of grain will be long 
distances instead of short distances, and the return of 
cars will also be over the long route instead of the 
shorter route. Another factor is whether the large 
yield of crops in the United States will greatly affect 
prices. Should prices fall in an appreciable manner 
and farmers begin to hold their harvested crops in ele- 
vators and on their farms instead of shipping imme- 
diately the car demand from the crop districts 
will not be as great as some may have expected. Some 
of the railroads complain that though they are anxious 
to make all possible car repairs they are being re- 
tarded in their desire by the scarcity of labor. 


Personal Views of Railroad Officials. 


The following views on the expected car shortage sit- 
uation were expressed by railway officials at local 
offices in Chicago: 

Marvin Hughett, jr., freight traffic manager, Chicago 
& North Western: 


The Chicago & North Western is in fine shape to care for 
the expected big increase in traffic. In fact we anticipated 
the big increase three months ago and began to prepare for 
it. Our freight cars are being repaired and placed in service 
as fast as possible all along the line, and even though the 
crop demand will be enormous for cars, our distribution will 
be on an even basis and the lumbermen will get cars for 
their shipments. The North Western has also placed a large 
amount of new freight equipment in service and more will 
be placed shortly. 


W. L. Barnes, superintendent of transportation, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy: 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has prepared for this 
expected increase by providing several thousand new freight 
cars and repairs have been rushed on all other equipment 
that needed it, the car repair shops being worked overtime 
and on Sundays. As everyone knows, the country’s crop this 
year is enormous, but it is still problematical just how far 
it will tax the capacity of the railroads. The prices that 
will prevail for grains always have a great effect on the 
movement, higher prices rushing the crops out of the grain 
sections almost immediately after harvesting, and lower 
prices resulting in a tendency for the farmers to held their 
crops, which permits the crop movement extending over a 
longer period. Then there are weather conditions that 
always play a big part whether railway car movement is 
normal or not. The lumbermen, as Mr. Garrett points out, 
want to ship early and help the railroads as far as possible 
in meeting this serious situation. Lumber, wherever it is 


possible, should be billed through instead of short, and this 
would facilitate a great deal in alleviating any car shortage. 
The railroads are carrying on a united campaign to get the 
shipper to cooperate with them in seeing that cars after 
reaching their destination are unloaded quickly and placed 
back in service. Another feature that is going to help mat- 
ters is the enforcement of the car service rules of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association concerning the misuse of cars. 

B. F. Parsons, chief clerk, freight traftie department, 
Chieago Great Western: 

Not much lumber originates on our line, but we are 
going to get a heavy crop movement, especially in Minne- 
sota and Iowa. If grain prices fall on account of the 
heavy crops the railroads will not be pushed so hard in 
handling the grain movement on account of the farmers 
holding their crops in elevators. This would allow a_ bet 
ter distribution of traffic. Tlowever, the situation looks 
as if there is going to be a demand for two cars where 
there is one to be had. We have not many cars off our 
line, and we are doing everything possible to meet the 
situation. 

Fred Tuckerman, chief clerk transportation depart- 
ment, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: 

Mr. Garrett is about right in his estimates on the 
coming car shortage and the situation is serious. The 
demand for cars to move the crops may be even greater 
than now expected. For instance, take the Government 
estimate on Kansas wheat, which is placed at 90,000,000 
bushels. Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, says the yield will be fully 8,000,000 bushels 
more than the Government estimate. The export price of 
wheat and other cereals will also have considerable to do 
with the demands on the railroads, as, should the Euro- 
pean price be such that more grain than usual will go for 
export, that means longer hauls for the railroads, and cars 
having the return trip to make would be longer out of 
service. The chief demand on the Santa Fe for cars from 
the lumber industry is at Beaumont, Tex., and from Ari- 
zona and southern California points. We have as many 
as 150 cars of lumber tied up at Port Boliver, ‘Tex., 
because boats are not there on which the lumber is to be 
reloaded. Lumbermen should sce that the ships are there 
for the lumber, and moves like this would help alleviate 
the car shortage situation. 


Prepared to Cope with Situation. 


G. L. Whipple, freight department, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul: 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has enough cars on 
the Pacific coast for lumber shipments to meet the situa- 
tion for 60 days, at least. There will be a severe car 
shortage and Mr. Garrett is about right in his estimates. 
Within 60 days the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will 
have 3,600 new 40-foot and 60-foot box cars in service, 
and most of these are on the lines. Though the heavy 
crop movement will make the situation serious, we expect 
to be in shape to care for traffic. 

H. Gower, traffic manager, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific: 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific expects a heavy 
lumber traffic and the lumbermen will be treated as fairly 
as the farmers in the matter of car supply. If some of 
the railroads have not kept up as they should in the mat- 
ter of construction of new equipment to meet such an 
emergency as this it is more the fault of the public and 
the Governmental attack on the railroads than anything 
else. Railroads can not be expected to build new equip- 
ment unless they have the money with which to do it. 

At the office of the superintendent of transportation 
of the same railroad it was pointed out that shippers 
could aid greatly in the car shortage matter if they 
would release cars promptly and allow them back in 
service as quickly as possible. It was described as 
ridiculous how some shippers hold cars, and then won- 
der why there is a shortage of freight cars. The Rock 
Island System is said to be up to normal on repairs, 
and as having placed in service within the last few 
months 2,500 new freight cars. 

At the offices of the Illinois Central Railroad it was 
said that this line considers that it will be in an 
enviable position when the heavy traffic season shall 
have arrived, as the road will carry a large grain 
movement south and the same cars will be used in 
lumber transit north, none of the ears being ‘‘emp- 
ties’? either way. The Garrett recommendation as to 
cooperation between the shippers and the railroads was 
pointed out at this office as one of the most important 
phases of the whole car shortage situation. Instances 
were named where cars are held several days at way 
points for unloading when the work could be done in 
one day and the cars be back in service. One instance 
was cited where a car stood ready for unloading 28 
days. 

New Rules a Help. 

Officials of the New York Central Lines believe that 
the new rules relative to the misuse of cars are going 
a far way toward helping the car shortage situation, 
as it is this misuse, going on for years, that has 
afforded trouble for the big railway systems. New 
York Central traffic officials are not worrying, as 13,000 
new box cars have been placed in service on the sys- 
tem, car repairs are normal and other rolling stock is 
in fine shape. The road officials expect to take care 
of promptly all its East and West heavy lumber traffic. 

Local officials of the Pennsylvania Lines describe 
this system to be in about the same shape as the New 
York Central, having an cnormous amount of freight 
ears ready to throw into service aside from a large 
amount of new equipment. The Pennsylvania Lines 
west of Pittsburgh now have 84,500 freight cars, and 
east of Pittsburgh 160,180, both figures representing a 
considerable increase over a year ago. Car repairs are 
normal and work is being rushed in all car repair shops. 

Mr, Garrett is about right in his car shortage esti- 
mates, according to Chicago officials of the’ Southern 
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-acific, but no definite statement could be given as to 
the ear situation on this line on the Pacifie Coast. 

The chief clerk of the local freight department of 
the Great Northern says it is placing in service a large 
number of new freight cars, and that no severe car 
shortage is expected on this road, although a heavy 
crop movement in the Northwest will be carried over 
the system. It was also said that some lumber ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast were being sent into 
Canada and points in the United States by the fast 
freights operated over this line. The Northern Pacific 
is also said to have prepared for the heavy fall traffic 
by placing new equipment into service and is rushing 
repairs on all freight cars that need them. 

At the Chicago office of the Louisville & Nashville 
it was said that it was preparing for a big fall traffic 
by rushing repairs at the Louisville car shops and that 
some new equipment had been placed in service. The 


Southern Railway reports a similar condition. 
Most of the railroad officials agree that Garrett’s 


estimate will not fall short of real conditions that will 
he prevailing by October, and each railroad through its 
local agents and other channels is putting forth all 
possible effort to get the shippers to cooperate with 
the carriers in the manner suggested by Mr. Garrett 
in order to aid freight traffie matters as much as pos- 
sible. 
The Time at Hand. 

The report of Mr, Garrett 

reads in full as follows: 


issued a few days ago 


The time is here for the railways and shippers of the 
United States to begin active and éxergetic preparations 
to prevent a car shortage. The indicaticzrs are that if 
they do not begin such preparations at once they will be 
confronted next October with the worst situation that has 
existed since October, 1907, just before the panic. No reil- 
way man or shipper needs to be told what that situation 
was. None needs to be told what was the condition ia 
the preceding fall and winter of 1906-1907. Railway facili- 
ties were inadequate to move the business; yards and ter- 
minals were congested; and heavy loss to the ati the 
shippers and the public resulted. 

Why do I think we are likely to be confronted with a 
similar condition this fall unless all concerned join hands 
and heartily cooperate to prevent it? The belief is based 
on the car surplus and shortage figures of the American 
Railway Association. The latest figures we have show the 
car situation on July 18, 1912. Let us see what the situa- 
tion was on practically the same date in each year of the 
last preceding four years and what followed. 

On July 22, 1908, the car surplus was 308,680, and the 
shortage 509,” a net surplus of 308,171. On October 2! 
1908, the surplus had been reduced to 110,912 and the 
shortage had increased to 10,889, leaving a net surplus of 


100,073. This was a decline in available cars since July 
of 208,098. 
On July 21, 1909, the surplus was 243,354, and the 


shortage 339, making a net surplus of 243,015 cars. On 
October 27, 1909, the surplus had been reduced to 30,896, 
and the shortage had increased to 36,636, leaving a net 
shortage of 5,740 cars. ‘This was a reduction in the avail- 
able car supply since July of 248,755. 


On July 20, 1910, the surplus was 134,594, and the 


shortage 1,298, making’ a net surplus of 133,301. By 
October 26, the surplus was down to 13,072, and the short- 
age up to 21,896, making a net shortage of 8,824 cars. 


This was a reduction in net available car 
July of 142,125. 

On July 19, 1911, the surplus was 150,433, and the 
shortage 1,361, making a net surplus of 149,072. By 
October 25 the surplus was down to 39,306, and the short- 
age up to 18,774, leaving a net surplus of 20,532. This 
was a reduction in the available car supply since July of 
128,540 cars. 

In these four years the reduction in the net car supply 
between the third week in July and the third week in 
October varied from 128,540 to 248,755 cars. On July 18, 


supply since 


1912, the surplus was 75,389, and the shortage 6,467, 
making a net surplus of 68,922. Therefore, if the reduc- 


tion in the available car supply between July and October, 
1912, be only equal to the smallest reduction that has 
taker place in the same period in any of the preceding four 
years, viz: 128,540 cars, we would be confronted on Octo- 
ber 25 with a net shortage of 59,618 cars. If the reduc- 
tion in the available supply of cars should be as great as 
it was in 1909 we would face on October 25 a shortage of 
179,833 cars. 

The situation created even by the smaller of these short- 
ages would be appalling and the resulting losses suffered by 
all commercial, industrial and transportation interests 
enormous. 


Conditions that are likely to cause a heavy demand for, 


and a rapid reduction in the supply of, cars exist. The 
amount of — handled varies greatly during different 


parts of the yea During about eight months there usually 
wre large car pont During about four months, begin- 
ning around October 1, there are apt to be shortages. This 
is owing chiefly to the fact that that is the season of 
heaviest crop movement. Now, the crop prospects in the 
West this year are unusually good. ‘That helps to make 
the prospect of a car shortage unusually bad. 


Railroads Doing Their Best. 


The railway managements are doing and will do ge 
thing they can to provide for satisfactory handling of the 
traffic, Their net earnings per mile were less in the fiscal 
year 1911 than they were in 1910, and they were less in 
1912 than they were in 1911. Meantime, in 1912, their 
taxes were increased over 1911 and in 1911 they increased 
over 1910. These developments, both of them impairing 
the managers’ ability to maintain and develop the prop- 
erties, have prevented, and are still preventing, them from 
buying the equipment and making the other improvements 
that conditions demand. ‘The situation apparently con- 
fronting us is precisely what the managers repeatedly dur- 
ing recent years have predicted would come if the present 
policy of regulation were not changed. Nevertheless, ham- 
pered though they have been, they have made numerous 
improvements in plants and operating methods. For some 


years the purchases of equipment were relatively small, but 
recently they have been substantially increased, . 
The managers, however, can not do everything. If the 


bad situation now threatening is to be averted, they must 
have the hearty support and cooperation of the shippers 
and consignees of the country. The shippers and consignees 
can give such support and cooperation in at least two ways: 

1. By moving all the lumber, coal, cemen* and other 
freight that they can within the next few weeks, instead 
of delaying and throwing it all on the railways when they 
are staggering under the crop movement. Frank T. Bentley, 
traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Co. and the Indiana 
Steel Co., anticipating a car shortage this fall, recently 
issued an appeal and warning to all patrons of these com- 
panies to .place their orders for cement and other com- 
modities early. Much might be gained if the traffic man- 
agers of all the large industrial concerns of the country 
would follow Mr. Bentley's example and their patrons would 
act on the advice given The commercial organizations of 
the cities and towns can help greatly by urging their mem- 
bers to move all goods as early as possible. 


2. Shippers and consignees can greatly help themselves, 


the railways and all other i: ers and consignees by load- 
ing and unloading all cars delivered to them as expe- 


ditiously as practicable. ge = J time the loading or unload- 
ing of a car is needlessly delayed the available supply of 
cars is needlessly reduced; and no shipper has any right to 
complain that he is not furnished enough cars if he is by 
his own acts needlessly and wrongfully “reducing the avail- 
able supply of cars. Commercial organizations can not 
render a better service to their members than by urging 
on them the need for prompt loading and unloading. Cars 
are furnished for transportation, not “for storage ; and every 
one used for storage reduces the number available for 
transportation. 

3. Shippers can help greatly by 
near their capacity as practicable. 
is loaded in each ear 
move all of the freight. 

There has been a great deal of talk in recent years about 
ihe need for greater cooperation between oe and ship- 
pers. Here is a matter regarding which they can heartily 
and energetically cooperate to the gain of both. 


From a Trade Paper’s Standpoint. 


loading all cars to as 
The more freight there 
the fewer cars will be required to 


One of the leading railway journals points out that 
the only means whereby a car shortage can be averted 
is for all parties concerned to cooperate so they can 
make the best possible use of the available equipment, 

saying that the railway managers are not to blame for 
the present situation as they “have done the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances with earning and oper- 
ating expenses tending the way they have “been in re- 
cent years. 

The following 


are the figures of the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission showing the total number of freight 
cars in service on the dates named: 

June 80, 1907......... 1,991,537 June 30, 1910.......2,2 

Jane 30; 1908... ...0.032;281,18) June 30,-199k..6.. <. 

June 30, 1909.........2,218,280 


There was an icine 40a in the total number of freight 
cars in every year from 1897 to and ineluding 1908. 
The increase in 1908 over 1907 to a great measure was 
due to the large orders that were placed in 1907 before 
the panic. There was a decrease in 1909, an increase 
n 2910, another decrease in 1911, with the result that 
last year there were fewer freight ears in the country 
than in any > vear since 1907. Late last year some large 
orders were piceed by the railroads for new equip- 
ment, and more orders were placed early during the 
present year. It is possible that when the real test 
comes some of the cars that have been reported as 
available for service may bs unfit because they have 
not been repaired to the exten: that traffie will re- 
quire. It is doubtful if there has been any increase in 
actual car capacity since 1910. 

Railroad men say that car shortages are usually more 
due to misuse of equipment than the lack of it. Dur- 
ing two-thirds of the year the railroads have more than 
100,000 cars standing idle on their sidetracks. They 
assert that if the shippers make the best practical use 
of cars during the heavy traffic movement there wi'l 
not be the need of new equipment that some shippin,* 
interests say there is. 

During the first four months of the present calendar 
year a railway journal reported orders for 62,464 freight 
cars, and for the entire calendar year of 1911 the 
orders for freight cars reached 133,117. It will be 
seen by this that the orders placed for freight ears in 
the first four months of 1912 amount to about one-half 
of the entire amount of 1911. These figures show that 
though the railroads may have been slow in placing 
orders for new equipment they have been showing a 
stronger disposition to place orders this year than they 
showed last. Based on the orders for the first four 
months of the present year the total freight car orders 
for 1912 should reach 187,000, while the annual average 
for the last five years has been only 35,000. 

The recent increase in the number of car equipment 
orders is ascribed to the fact that the railroads have 
refrained from placing orders for so long that the 
demand for new cars became imperative. During May 
the Harriman lines are reported to have placed orders 
for 9,100 ears, the Frisco for 6,000 cars, the Santa Fe 
for 5,100 and the Canadian Pacifie for 4,000 in this 
country in addition to those that will be built in the 
company’s own shops. 

Surplus and Shortage. 

The statement of car surpluses and shortages for 
August 1 with comparative summary from April 12, 
1911, as issued by the American Railway Association 
committee on relations between railroads, is as follows: 


Total Surplus: August 1, 2982. occ kscccescwwer 65,904 cars. 
July Dele Mae vote asia ccs aceresra 75,389 cars. 
Pa”) a 2 ea ee a 180,186 cars. 
Compared with the preceding period there is a decrease in 
the total surplus of 9,485 cars, of which 4,359 is in box, 13 
in flat, 3,456 in coal and 1,657 in miscellaneous. The decrease 
in coal car surplus is general throughout the country except 
in Groups 1 (New England lines), 2 (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and eastern “Pennsylvania), 9 (Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico), and 10 (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona), The decrease in box 
car surplus is chiefly in Groups 2 (as above), 3 (Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma), and 10 (as above). The 
decrease in miscellaneous car surplus is chiefly in Groups 3 
(as above), 4 (the Virginias and the Carolinas), 6 (as above) 


and 7 (Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska). 


Total Shortage: AUsumt 2. TOES oes 2 osccccensaa-cee$ 9,894 cars. 
July Bey BOER re os se saeco 6,467 cars. 
RUIN Sei ROE Raninae vice ciciaae-wces 2,045 cars. 





Compared with the preceding period there is 
in the total shortage of 2,927 cars, of which 1,701 is in box, 
614 in flat, 705 in coal, and a decrease of 93 miscellaneous 
cars. The increase in coal car shortage is general through- 
out the country except in Groups 1, 7 and 8 (as above). The 
increase in box car shortage is most apparent in Groups 1, 
6 and 8 (as above). The increase in flat car shortage prevails 
generally throughout the country. 

Compared with the same date of 1911 there is a decrease in 
the total surplus of 64,282 cars, of which 15,570 is in box, 
2,512 in flat, 35,918 in coal, and 10,282 in miscellaneous cars. 
There is an increase in the total shortage of 7 


7,349 cars, of 
: aaa tu. 3 " wAak 4 ne ; 
which 3,688 is in box, 1,745 in flat, 1,874 in coal, and 92 in 
miscellaneous cars, 


Code of Car Service Rules. 

Railroads are placing considerable stress on the im- 
portance of the different lines being required to handle 
their ears as prescribed by rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the code 
of car service rules of the American Railway Association, 
there heing a fine in addition to the per diem charge 


an increase 


in instances of violations. These rules, to go into 
effect September 1, this year, are expected to go far 
toward correcting the misuse of car evil or ‘‘stealing 
of cars’’ as railway men term it, and read as follows: 

1. Foreign cars must be promptly returned to their own- 
ers, and must be handled as prescribed by rules 2, 3 and 4. 

2. (a) Loaded (via any route) so that the 
participate in the freight rate, or 

(b) Loaded to the road from which originally 
such loading is in the direction of the home 
otherwise, or 

(c) Loaded to 
home road, or 

[Note.—A road or a combination of roads competing 
the road owning the car from point of delivery 
shall not be considered as an intermediate 

(d) Loaded in local service in the 


home road will 
received, if 
road, but not 
an intermediate road in the direction of the 
with 
to destination 
road or roads.] 

direction of any junction 


point with the home road, or 

(e) Cars may be loaded locally in an opposite direction 
from the home road or home route if to be loaded according 
to rule 2 a, b or e¢. 

3. (a) Empty cars be longing to a system having a direct 


connection should, subject to 3 b, be 
nection regardless of whence they 
to delivering line. 

(b) The car owner shall have the 
return of his empty cars at the 
loaded. 

(c) Empty 


delivered 
came, or 


to such con- 
may be returned 


right to demand the 
junction point where delivered 


cars may be 
the home road or home 
rule 2 a, b or ec. 

(d) Empty cars may be delivered to 
switching or otherwise, to be loaded 
2a, b or ec, but not otherwise. 

(e) When necessary to return cars 
roads other than direct connections, 
to the road from which received. 

(f) When it is desired to short-route an 
the car may, with the consent of the 
over which the car must move, be 
cal rate of 24% cents a mile, 


sent in an opposite 
route, if to be 


direction from 
loaded according te 


connecting 
in accordance 


road 
With rule 


empty belonging to 
they may be delivered 


home 
roads 
a recipro 
terminal arbi 


empty car 
owner and the 
short-routed at 
plus bridge and 


traries, with a minimum of 100 miles for each road handling 
the car; charges to be paid by the road requesting the 


movement. 

4. Cars received loaded in switching service must be con 
fined to switching territory and when made empty must be 
returned to the owner if a direct connection within that terri- 
tory or otherwise to the road from which received, or may 
be loaded within switching territory in accordance with 
Rule 2 a. 

[Note.—Car Service rules 1 to 4, 
cars reconsigned with original 
published tariffs.] 


inclusive, 
lading under 


do not 
duly 


apply to 
filed and 


New Rule 19. 
committee of The American 
Association shall appoint a commission for the 
supervising the observance of car service 
governing the handling of freight cars. 

(2) The commission, through its duly authorized 
sentatives, shall be empowered to examine the 
earrier for the purpose of determining the 
plaints filed with the commission, under the 
ditions: 


(1) The executive Railway 
purpose of 
rules 1, 2, 3 and 4 


repre- 
records of any 
merits of com- 
following con- 

(3) Any railroad, after due notice to offending line of its 
intention to do so, may refer to the commission cases of 
persistent delay or apparent persistent misuse of its cars. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the commission to make, 
its authorized representatives, 
its judgment be necessary to determine facts. 

(5) Based upon the facts developed by the 
it shall then be within the power of the commi 
pose a money fine, the minimum of which shall be § 
violation, such fine to be paid to the car owner, and to be 
tin addition to per diem accrued and expense incurred incident 
to the investigation. 

(6) In the event the case presented is not 
expense of the investigation shall be paid by 

(7) The commission shall not consider a case unless pre- 
sented within 90 days from date of first alleged violation, 
nor shall the investigation extend back of a pe riod of 90 days 
from date of filing of complaint with the commission, nor 
prior to the adoption of these rules. 


Some of the railroads in calling attention of the 
division superintendents to these rules notify them 
that all shippers shall be advised of their provisions 
and that it is imperative that ears be loaded so that 
their movement will be in conformity of their proper 
routing, Zhe instructions point out that greater care 
shall be used in the handling of cars and that closer 
cooperation with the shippers is necessary to insure 
proper routing of cars vurnished or made available for 
loading. 


through 
such investigations as may in 


investigation, 






proved, the 
the complainant, 


A Serious Phase of the Situation, 

Perhaps the phase of the car shortage situation that 
is worrying the lumbermen as much as any is not the 
doubt about obtaining cars for loading but that the 
loaded cars after shipment is made will be sidetracked 
in transit in order that railroads may favor the crop 
movement, which will undoubtedly be so heavy that 
the roads will be taxed to their capacity. Railroad 
men say the lumbermen need not fear that this will be 
the case, but even at that their expressions have little 
to give confidence to the shippers of lumber, who know 
that such has been the case in previous years and see 
no chance of the same situation not presenting itself 
this fall in fully as bad if not in worse form than it 
has for several seasons. 

As the season progresses and the car shortage begins 
to make itself more felt complaints from shippers ‘and 
receivers of shipments will begin to be more numerous, 
but it is evident the railroads will make the answer 
that they are doing the best with the freight move- 
ment situation, and that if any one is to blame for the 
lack. of sufficient new rolling stock to eare for added 
freight tonnage it is the public and the Government by 
reason of the attack that has been made upon railroad 
rates. 

Shippers have been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission too frequently during the last few months, 
according to the views of the railroad people, and per- 
haps the railroads are worrying less over what incon- 
venience is going to fall to the shippers than otherwise 
naturally would be expected. Shippers have attacked 
freight rates and won in many instances in their at- 
tacks, and for this reason the railroads say they could 
not be expected to keep their rolling stock up to a high 
standard as would be possible in case they had been 
allowed to advance their carrying charges. At best, 
the car shortage situation this fall is going to be as 
serious as ever previously presented, and the more ship- 
pers and railroad men cooperate in the rapid handling 
of cars the better it will be for business generally. 
The railroads have shown a disposition to cooperate in 
the matter, and shippers will not only be aiding them- 
selves, but trade as a whole, if they take adv antage of 
the offer. 
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WHAT A BOARD OF TRADE CAN DO FOR 
THE CONSUMER. 


This department has indicated a few of the things that can be done 
for the local retailer and the local manufacturer by a board of trade 
or any other commercial organization—whether it be known as a 
board of trade, a chamber of commerce, a commercial club, a develop- 
ment club, an association of commerce or by some other name—as 
long as its purpose is the uniting of the commercial interests of the 
‘own for the commercial and civic improvement or development of 
the community. It has been shown that the use of home-manufac- 
tured products can be encouraged and their merits spread abroad by 
concerted action at home and that the public can be induced to buy 
from home dealers instead of by mail or otherwise. 





But the movement that carries the largest results will be the move- 
ment that enlists the largest amount of support. The duties that con- 
front a board of trade do not concern the interest of manufacturers 
and dealers alone, but the interests of the whole community. It may 
not only make the home town more attractive to the citizen, but a 
board of trade may be of actual financial benefit to the citizen as a 
consumer. This is a commercial age, and the greatest appeal is to 
the American pocketbook. If it can be demonstrated, therefore, that 
a board of trade is an actual financial benefit to the consumer, general 
cocperation in its work is certain 
and valuable results are assured. 


As has been indicated, this is a commercial age, and the results that 
will attract the quickest attention are the results that it can be demon- 
strated return actual monetary dividends to the consumer. The board 
of trade, therefore, in encouraging home buying should endeavor not 
only to appeal to patriotic motives, but endeavor to demonstrate that 
home-buying gives the consumer the largest value for the money. 
In the pushing of a home-buying propaganda the board of trade, 
therefore, should endeavor constantly to show that the consumer re- 
ceives the greatest value by buying the goods that are made or sold 
at home. A board of trade can demonstrate to the consumer that he 
will be benefited by home-buying and, consequently, can demonstrate 
that he is benefited by the board of trade that encourages him to buy 
at home. The board of trade can say to the consumer, “This is the 
best place for you to buy your goods,” and it can force the dealer and 
the manufacturer to make good on that proposition. 

The board of trade may well investigate the buying conveniences 
of the community in a small town and endeavor to supplement those 
conveniences where they are lacking. Private capital might be slow to 
invest in a mercantile enterpris¢ in a small town entirely on its own 
resources. If it came, however, by invitation of a commercial body 
with an indication that patronage would be encouraged if its goods 
and its methods merited such patronage it could much more easily 
establish itself in a community. The individual investor, of course, 
would be the man first benefited, but the whole community would 
be helped by this increase in its 
buying conveniences. This enlarge- 





Consumer Important. 


The consumer has become a per- 
son of importance in recent years. 
He always has been a person of 
importance, but only recently has 
he demanded consideration. There 
is not an editorial page of the pres- 
ent day that does not have some- 
thing to say about the interests of 
the consumer, and it is certain that 
it is a subject that is read with in- 
creasing interest by people who find 
that the business of living is a mat- 
ter of increasing cost. 

The board of trade, therefore, 
made up of commercial men, must 
keep constantly in mind the inter- 
ests of the consumer, since the 
financial welfare of each is depend- 
ent upon the other. A union of 





WHOSE BUSINESS IS IT? 


The development of this town is no one man’s duty; 
Nor is it the duty of any one group of its people. 
The individual must not hesitate to start the work; 
His neighbors should not hesitate to help it along. 
No one element can accomplish desired results alone; 
Neither will one element alone be benefited thereby. 
It is the interest of all, and the business of all; 
One man may originate, but all men must execute. 
The first duty of each is to enlist the aid of all; 
The duty of all is to promote the interest of each. 
The development of this town is no one man’s duty; 
This town’s development is the town’s opportunity. 
This town’s welfare is the whole town’s business— 


LET US GET BUSY! 


ment of its business interests would 
indirectly help the whole commun- 
ity and directly aid the consumer 
by placing the services of a new 
mercantile establishment at his 
command. 


There is no reason why a board 
of trade should restrict its member- 
ship either by constitution, by-law 
or effort to the merchants and man- 
ufacturers of the community. In 
many small towns membership is 
invited from citizens in general and 
it is not uncommon to see the vil- 
lage laborer and the village banker 
side by side in the development 
club meeting discussing means to 
develop the town. A commercial 
body might better have a low mem- 
bership fee that would enlist the 
support of a large number of people 








the commercial interests of any 
community can do many things for 
the consumer, including the following: 

Improve mercantile methods, and thereby economize cost. 

Encourage the carrying of adequate stocks by dealers, increasing 
the opportunity of selection. 

Improve the quality of credits, thereby decreasing the proportion 
of unpaid accounts that ultimately must be borne by the man who 
pays his bills. 

Encourage advertising and other methods of increasing the volume 
of business that proportionately decrease the selling cost of articles 
consumed. 

Improve commercial property, and thereby increase the value of 
the residence property of the consumer. 

Improve transportation facilities, and thereby make easier the as- 
sembling of stocks, with consequent economy of price. 

Stimulate enterprise, and thereby stimulate competition, which, to 
a proper extent, benefits the consumer. 

Regulate the proper expenditure of public moneys, often decreasing 
taxes and always increasing the efficiency of expenditures, leaving 
the consumer a larger margin for the purchase of necessities. 

Encourage the establishing of new industries, increasing the pros- 
perity of other consumers, upon whose prosperity the prosperity of 
the individual is dependent. 

Increase the community’s industrial importance, thereby enlarging 
the labor market in which the working man and the professional man 
sell their services. 


Benefited by Home Buying. 


In considering the results of the public-spirited efforts of a board of 
trade, or other public-spirited organization, it is difficult to divorce 
the purely financial benefits from the general benefit to the town. 


than a membership fee that could 
be paid by only men of means. The 
ordinary citizen should be invited to aid, and asked to help pay for 
the cost of Home Development. He thus becomes a party to a dis- 
interested movement for home-building and home-buying. There 
could be no finer spectacle than a great meeting of all classes of 
people for the town’s good. The old town meeting idea handed 
down to us by our English fathers, and still preserved in the govern- 
ments of the towns of many eastern cities, was an excellent thing. 
If the law does not provide for a town meeting to consider the town’s 
expenditures, a board of trade can at least utilize the idea to pro- 
mote a movement for the town’s general good. 


Consumer Can Aid Board of Trade. 


What the board of trade can do for the consumer will depend in 
part, therefore, on what the consumer is induced to do for the board 
of trade. It should be demonstrated to him, by inducing him to 
participate in the work of the board of trade, that the object of the 
organization is based on a disinterested desire for the benefit of the 
whole community. In other words, the commercial interests of the 
town should help the consumer to help himself, and eventually this 
community of interest will bring about the general benefit of the 
whole people. The board of trade can pay him dollars-and-cents 
dividends in better stocks, better prices and a better town. It can 
pay him sentimental dividends by awakening many a man out of 
his lethargy and inducing him to labor for himself and for his 
neighbors. It will help to destroy the illusion that exists in many 
men’s minds that they can make the greatest material progress by 
concerning themselves entirely with their own affairs. The board 
of trade should see that frequently all of the people meet together 
in some central place to discuss the town’s interests from every 
angle and each interest of every element. 
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IF EACH WILL HELP, SOON ALL WILL BENEFIT. 


Not long ago the chamber of commerce of Muskegon, Mich., 
such a conference in the council chamber of the 
to an address on Community Development by one of the editors of 
work 
of commerce and to suggest new activity or greater 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to consider the 
body. 
manufacturer, the banker with the f 


sumer. 


farme is 


large, 


In that conference the laborer sat side by side with the 
the de 
Aside from the specific results that were 
ing the chamber of commerce of the spirit of the community-at- 
there was a greater result to be observed in a new 


called 
city hall to listen 


of the chamber 
activity by that 


aler with the con- of other elements. 


achieved in assur- 


public 





WHERE FARMER’S MONEY GOES. 


On Monday, August 12, Julius Rosenwald, president of 
a large Chicago mail order house that is making millions 
each year selling mail order goods, chiefly to farmers, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his birth. This anni- 
versary so filled the heart of Mr. Rosenwald with a spirit 
of gratitude to his farmer benefactors that he made 
bequests totaling $687,500. These bequests made possible 
by large profits on mail order goods purchased by the 
farmers were so named that the thousands of farmer 
mail order customers of the establishment headed by 
Rosenwald were benefited in this manner: 

To the University of Chicago for women’s gymnasium 
and buildings for the geological, geographic and classical 
departments, $250,000. Perhaps Mr. Rosenwald is under 
the impression that the University of Chicago is a rural 
college attended exclusively by farmers’ daughters. 

For the Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago to be 
used in the construction of administration building by 
which to systematize all west side Jewish charities in 
Chicago, 250 3000. In this gift Mr. Rosenwald can not 
be criticized for being a benetactor to persons of his own 
race, but the fact remains that most American farmers 
are not Hebrews nor can they take advantage of an ad- 
ministration building located on the West Side in Chi- 
ago. 

a country club, $50,000. This is the nearest ap- 
proach the farmers get to some of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
money, but that is in name only. Though the institution 
has a rural sound it is to be located within a few miles 
of Chicago and will be for the benefit of social workers 
of the western metropolis. 

To Booker T. Washington as trustee for the improve- 
ment and establishment of negro schools such as Tuskegee 
Institute, $25,000. Though the farmers and all classes 
are glad to see schools established for the betterment 
of the colored race, Mr. Rosenwald did not think his 
anniversary date was an opportune time to include some 
rural college in his list of recipients of his benefactions. 

For the erection and equipment of a gymnasium at the 
Chicago Hebrew Institute, $50,000. 

For the completion of the Marks Nathan Home for 
Jewish Orphans, at Douglas Park (Chicago), $25,000. 

For an administration ‘building at the Chicago-Winfield 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Wheaton, Ill., $25,000. 

For the purchase of ‘the Meister farm adjoining the 
Glenwood Manual Training School for Boys, Glenwood, 
Iil., $12,500. There is a small measure of farmer benefit 
here as the purchase means one real estate transaction 
in a farming neighborhood, but the school to be benefited 
is one which is maintained to give a home to Chicago 
boys who are so incorrigible that they can not be con- 
trolled by their own parents. 

By the bestowal of these gifts it can be seen that not 
any part of Mr. Rosenwald’s philantrophy directly bene- 
fits the farmers who, forming by far the greater portion 
of the customers of the Chicago mail order house of which 
Mr. Rosenwald is president, produce most of the earn- 
ings which permit these large gifts. The country 
merchant helps to maintain schools, churches, good roads, 
and other local institutions which directly benefit his 
farmer customers, but not one cent of the $687,500 given 
away by Mr. Rosenwald on his fiftieth birthday goes to 
benefit the farmer or any member of his family. 

In connection with the enormous earnings of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., which makes it possible for Mr. Rosen- 
wald to make large gifts to Chicago institutions, the 
following which appeared in the Chicago Tribune on 
August 15 needs no explanation as to how the farmers’ 
money is not only creating wealth for Mr. Rosenwald 
by direct purchases of mail order goods, but has boosted 


Sears, Roebuck common stock from a rock bottom 
figure to a high value: 
Fortunes in Sears-Roebuck. 


The extraordinary rise in market value of Sears-Roebuck 
common has occasioned a great deal of interest and com- 
ment in La Salle Street. “Two Chicagoans, Julius Rosen- 
wald and Adolph Loeb, are credited with being the most 
fortunate of the stockholders. Not within the last 20 years 
has there been on the stock exchange, either of New “York 
or Chicago, the securities of a company that has made a 
record of earnings such as shown by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

When the company was making a struggle for existence 
and its future was in doubt, it happened that Julius Rosen- 
wald, at that time of the firm of Rosenwald & Weil, manu- 
facturer of clothing, decided to retire from the clothing 
business. He had $30, 000 to invest with the Sears-Roebuck 
company, which concern, as indicated, was in need of funds. 
ea with the financial reorganization of the prop- 
erty Goldman, Sachs & Co. in 1906, there was issued 
Le 008,000 preferred and $30,000,000 common stock. The 
latter was what is generally spoken of as water. 

Stock Long at $20. 

For a long time Sears-Roebuck common sold at $20 a 
share and support was required to keep the stock at that 
figure. Now this same stock is selling at $205 a share. 
Meanwhile Mr. Loeb and Mr. Rosenwald have become the 
largest owners of the common shares. They have been in 
the fortunate position of being required neither to worry 
nor think and while they slept their fortunes have been 


made. In addition to the increase in the market value of 
the common there was issued last year an absolute gift of 
33%, per cent of the common shares to the holders of that 
stock. This dividend of common, which cost nothing, is 
worth in the market $205 a share. 

Nothing like Sears-Roebuck common stock has been known 
on the Chicago stock exchange within the last quarter of 
a century. 


FIELD DAY FOR FARMERS. 


A system of advertising for the farmer trade which 
well might be followed with good results in other loeali- 
ties is being pursued by the Welpton Lumber Co., of 
Ogalalla, Nebr. This concern has been holding what it 
appropriately terms ‘‘field day’’ for the farmers of 
that community, advertising the event extensively in 
the local new spapers and by circulars. The latest ‘field 
day’’ conducted by the company was on August. 10, The 
plan was to get the farmers to visit the ‘yard where 
several experts from agricultural colleges and mer- 
cantile houses were on hand to give talks to the visitors 
on farm subjects or farm improvement propositions. 
Each farmer was permitted to register free for different 
souvenirs that were given away and the man in charge 
of the registry work learned from each farmer what 
building, if he contemplated any, or what lumber buy- 
ing for improvement work he expected to do this 
coming fall. From this register the concern has mapped 
out a follow-up system it expects to pursue in get- 
ting all the business that it can. 

The follow-up system includes personal interviews, 
trips to farms, and letters to the farmers. The con- 
cern believe that this is not only the best way to get 
business that had been planned by the farmers, but to 
create new business. Other business houses of Ogalalla 
are watching with interest the plan of the Welpton 
Lumber Co. and it may be that other concerns will 
join the lumber company in, making the ‘‘field day’’ 
event of greater importance. The Welpton company 
mailed to each farmer a large cireular outlining the 
different features which he would find at its y yard on the 
date of the ‘‘field day,’’ the cireular closing as fol- 
lows: 

We have the finest, most complete, best assorted stock 
of lumber and building material in western Nebraska, which 
we will be glad to show you. If you wish to build we 


have some very nice plans ‘of homes, barns, etc., we would 
be glad to have you look over. 





that the chamber of 
of its members merely, 
That board of trade is unfortunate that creates in the public mind 
the idea that it is an organization of one element of the community 
and endeavoring to promote its own business without the support 


One thing that a board of trade can do for the « 
take him into its confidence, to enlist his support in its work and to 
pledge to promote his interest as a part of a united community. 


“spitit among all elements of the population, the birth of a feeling 
commerce was not working 


for. the interests 
but for the interests of the whole community. 


consumer is tc 





DENOUNCES MAIL-ORDERISM. 


That the mail order evil is growing is evidenced in 
that the Wisconsin Press Association at its recent con- 
vention at Madison, Wis., recognized in it a subject 
worthy of discussion. The Wisconsin editors declared 
that mail order buying is a disease that is seriously af- 
fecting the economic system of the entire country. 

One of the speakers who attacked the mail order 
institutions was Edgar Taylor Wheelock, editor of 
Business’ Ethics. He deseribed the mail order houses 
as institutions injurious to the welfare of the country 
publisher, and as forming an economic problem that 
must be fought bitterly by the editors of the country 
towns. He said further: 

Any commercial system that takes out of the local chan- 
nels of business capital which is required to do the legiti- 
nite business of the community is injurious to the local 
publisher. A system that takes from the business men 
of the community enough of their trade to cripple them 
and which prevents the development of strong industrial 
and social organization of the community of necessity must 
affect adversely the country publisher. 

Mail order trading does all this and it is a disease that 
has attacked our economic system. The congestion of popu- 
lation in large cities and the decadence of small towns and 
cities of the country, with frenzied demands upon legisla- 
tures for radical statutes of all kinds, are tending toward 
the drawing up in line of battle for the war of classes that 
is approaching. Some say our present system of produc- 
tion and distribution is illogical and contributes to many 
of the evils that afflict society, but they are wrong when 
they political remedy for a commercial inade- 
quacy. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Wheelock urged 
the publishers to refuse the advertising of the mail 
order concerns and urged the editors to organize the 
people of their communities, saying it was up to the 
newspaper men to get the merchants in a _ position 
where they could compete successfully against the mail 
order houses. As a remedy for the decrease in busi- 
ness which the mail order business is causing rural 
merchants, C. J. Augustin, editor of the Glenwood City 
(Wis.) Tribune, suggested that publishers raise their 
advertising rates unusually high in order to combat 
the mail order concerns. 


propose a 





“THESE BULLETINS THE BEST THING OF THE KIND EXTANT.” 


Che Fairfield Standard 





Published at Fairfield, Washington 
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Established 1696 


American Lumbernan, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, T1l. 
Gentlemen: ° 


August 5, 1912. 


T received the American Lumberman of July 6 with its fine writoup of the 


Spokane gathering of June 22, also press bulletins No. 9 and 21. 
fail to sond these bulletins to mo regularly. 
already made liberal use of the two received. 


Flease de not 
They are choice goods, end IT have 
Would be glad to pay for them for 


T count them the best thing of the kind oxtant. 
Your reference to the “inspiration derived from the meeting at Spokane" 


exactly hits my case, 


T have always done nore or less boosting for my community 
but expect to do more and a better quality of it in the future, 


for J realize that 


it is becoming, even in the West, a matter of life or degth for the small towns. 
T regard the future for towns under 5,000 population as very uncertain unless 


merchants and citizens wake up and get busy. 
T can to brace up the little town that J call my home, 


some impression on the situation here, 


T have resolved to do every inch 


and am beginning to make 


Mr. Hole's addresses at the editors' meeting at Spokane were inspiring 
and full of good points for the willing beosters, and T am sure he has the earnest 


thanks of every cditor present. 


T am sending a few copies of my paper so you can see 
ar scissoring your "Community Builder" bulletins. 


to what extent I 
Please send more of these, 


Yours truly, 


(AA Cc“ 


Fublisher. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Free Feed Stable an Attractive and Indirectly a Profitable Feature of a Thriving Ohio Yard —The Realm Man “ Discovers” 
Lorain—Niagara Falls a Big Lumber Consumer. 


A PROSPEROUS OHIO TOWN. 


ilyria was named for the ‘‘old man Ely.’’ It has 
16,000 inhabitants, 40 manufacturing plants with 
monthly payrolls averaging $200,000, bank deposits of 
$6,000,000—and why should it not be a prosperous city? 
The manufacturing interests are varied, the output 
ranging from steel products to lace—not omitting, as a 
matter of course, automobiles. 

1 came so near being shut out in Elyria that from 
fright my head for a time was lighter than usual, if 
vou can imagine such a thing. Arriving at noon, | 
hastened to an office, and saw a notice on the wall that 
on Saturday the place was closed at noon. It was 
Saturday, already it was past noon, the bosses were 
gone, and it was necessary that I should leave the 
town that evening. An accommodating young man 
who had lingered in the office of the Parsch Lumber 
Co. to accept the money that might be paid on 
accounts set the *phone working, and the clouds rolled 
by. Charles J. Crehore, manager of the Elyria Lumber 
& Coal Co., said he would be on deck at 2 
o’clock, and in Mr. Crehore I met a gentleman whom 
I am pleased to add to my list of acquaintances. 

The plant of this company lacks much of being 
featureless. There is a mill, of course, but its capacity 
is small as compared with many of the mills in this 











“IT looked for another post to climb.” 


section. All the sheds are of the single type, a type 
that seems to prevail hereabout, and 600 feet of track 
ran close to the bins. The foundations for the piles 
in the yard (and as yet wherever I have been on this 
trip a large amount of lumber is piled in the open) 
are solid cement walls. 

A shed, 20x80 feet, with a 6-foot hood, for the 
storage of wagons, is worthy of note. Formerly when 
the coal boxes were lifted off and on the wagons it 
was strenuous work for the men, but as now arranged 
a hoist does it. It speaks well for any lumberman 
when he tries to save his men. Too much lumber-lifting 
does not add to the volume of a fellow’s joyous 
spirits. When the farmers come in, and this shed is 
not filled with wagons, they drive in and hitch, and if 
they have no feed for their teams they are told to help 
themselves from the barn. These free feed stables 
are always an attraction. It was a feature of Mr. 
3loomer’s yard, in York, Nebr. I have seen teams 
from nine townships munching the feed for which Mr. 
Bloomer had paid; and in addition the restaurants of 
the town were as free for the farmers as the shed was 
for their horses. Which reminds me that the golden 
sign on front of the leading restaurant in Elyria reads, 
‘*Feed Stable.’’ Wouldn’t wonder if before now a 
peck of oats, or a wad of hay, had been the means 
of selling a load of Jumber at this Elyria yard. More 
and more the business men in every line are learning 
that it is service that brings trade. 

A motor truck on which 40-foot stuff can be carried 
is used for delivering. Ordinarily it takes the place 
of more than two teams, and on long trips it does the 
work of three teams. The floor of the barn is 
cemented, and the stalls planked on cement. You 
need not take notice of this way of treating stall 
Hoors unless you want to, but I have seen hosts of 
stall floors that were so foul that the health depart- 
ment ought to blow them up with dynamite. 

In a previous article you were told of a pair of 
bulldogs that are kept in the yard of the F. H. Weeks 
Lumber Co., in Akron, and here is another bull-dog 
watchman, Major, by name, and as he was released and 
came toward me sniffing, I looked for another post to 
climb. He has watched in the yard for six years, and I 
wouldnt be the fellow who would try to sneak in when 





he was on his job. I will become acquainted with bulldogs 
if I find them as plentiful all along the trip. The two- 
legged watchman punches 12 stations every hour, and 
the dog goes along to see that he does it well. I wish 
that all of us were as honest and faithful as these 
bulldogs. They don’t know what religion or civiliza- 
tion is, but they are possessed of some admirable basic 
principles—gratitude, patience, temperance, faithful- 
ness. At times I wonder how far in the race we are 
running ahead of the brute creation. 

Friction clutch pulleys are manufactured at this 
yard, as also are cement products to some extent. 
I have not seen better equipped cement works in con- 
nection with a retail yard. The mixer, tamper, and 
other machines are driven by a 60-horsepower gas 
engine. A large boiler furnishes steam with which 
to heat the mill, office, cement works, and to season the 
cement blocks. Regarding the latter, Mr. Crehore 
thinks that his company may be the pioneer, at any 
rate the process is so novel that cement workers come 
from various sections of the country to inspect it. 
There are three kilns, 8x70 feet each, in which the 
blocks are piled and subjected to steam for three days. 
Cement blocks are used for foundations, but very few 
for the walls of buildings. Cement burial cases are 
also made which cost the consumer, or more properly 
the estate of the consumer, $40 each. The expense of 
manufacturing these cases is $16, the balance going to 
the undertaker, and for royalty to the patentee of the 
forms. The office is of cement blocks, 28 x 36 feet. 

Meeting i.ail Order Competiticn. 

Mr. Crehore explained his method of meeting mail 
order house competition. When a customer wants mail 
order house prices he is told that this is only half of 
the deal, that he must ascribe to the same terms and 
conditions that he would be obliged to did he buy 
away from home. On a bill of, say $1,000, he must 
plank down a check for $250, as a retainer, as it were. 
Then the lumber will be ordered from some southern 
mill, and it may put in appearance in six weeks, or 
twice six weeks. The time will not be guaranteed, but 
on the arrival of the lumber it must be paid for, and 
any kicking on quality or grades will be thrown into 
the waste basket. He must consent to be governed 
by the same conditions in regard to mill work. When 
it is seen how unreasonable the conditions are when 
compared with those which govern sales of material 
that is right in the vard; material that can be 
inspected before it is purchased, and back of which 
stands the local dealer who is both reliable and re- 
sponsible, the customer generally buys at home. That 
is a good way to put it up to the mail order house 
apostle—let it be known that it is competition not 
only in price, but in terms and conditions as well. 
Scores of dealers in the Central West meet the prices 
of the mail order houses, and then book the accounts. 
Not long ago I was told by a southern Minnesota 
dealer that to keep the trade at home he sold a bill 
ot storm windows to a man who proved irresponsible. 
The windows were sold the Ist of November; at 
the end of eight months $7 had been paid on account, 
and in the opinion of the dealer the balance of the 
bill will not be paid before the last trumpet sounds— 
and not then. 

There is really no lien law in Ohio, and leaning on 
a piece of cement machinery Mr. Crehore described 
the situation. Heretofore if a dealer sold to a con- 
tractor it was necessary to hunt up the owner of 
the building and inform him that the material had 
been charged to him, but this law has been declared 
unconstitutional by the State supreme court. Septem- 
ber 3 the people will vote on a new State constitution, 
and one of its provisions will be for a lien law that 
the lumbermen hope will be effective. Singular it is 
that in the great, intelligent State of Ohio there is no 
lien law. In many of the States the dealers would 
feel at sea without such a law. 

ELYRIA’S OTHER PROMINENT DEALERS. 

When talking with Mr. Crehore, John C. Parsch, of 
the Parseh Lumber Co., rolled along in his auto 
and touched his hat. The ’phone had found him. 
Mr. Parsch is one of the leading citizens, and with 
the exception of diamonds he dresses as fashionably as 
I do. He is president of the city council, an office 
that is elective, and that corresponds to that of mayor 
in other cities. Consequently when practically I had 
the keys to the city you can imagine that on every 
occasion | was ready to pull the old throttle valve wide 
open. 

‘*After he has seen my yard we must go to 
Lorain,’’ said Mr. Parsch, and Mr. Crehore ayed the 
motion. 7 

The Parsch business was started in a very humble 
way by the father, Christian, in 1874, the little machin- 
ery he used being installed in a blacksmith shop. The 
business is now owned by the three brothers, John C., 
Alexander P. and William ‘Tl. The coming year the 
company will build a mill, oftice and warehouse, as the 
Lake Shore will cut its way through the present 
structures. The brothers will have a job on their 
hands. and all the time they are figuring how it can 
best be done, The mill at present is overhanging the 
Black River, and to look from the roof of one of the 


lower parts of it into the stream is enough to make a 
fellow shiver. Through this section the river has worn 
a great gash in the earth, and within the city limits 
are two falls, about 50 feet high each. The river is 
crossed by nine bridges, one of which cost $125,000. 
The river is so picturesque and romantic that if our 
poet, Doug Malloch, could sit by it and listen to the 
babbling waters I believe he would jerk off some fine 
verses. 

There is a second yard where lumber and coal are 
stored. In this yard the single sheds measure 480 
lineal feet, and the coal shed is 20x300. Attention 
was called to an asphalt shingle that with Mr. Parsch 
is selling like hot cakes. He has handled the shingle 
for two months and is selling the second car. It is 
Sx 12%, inches, of different colors, slate, red and 
gravel, and can be laid by any carpenter. These shin- 
gles are sold at retail for $5 a thousand. 

In the barn there are 12 stalls, one of them for sick 
or disabled horses. This is a gas town, yet last 
winter the company had 13 teams delivering coal. 
The horses are fine fellows and worth at least $300 
each. When horses get old they are sold and replaced 
by younger stock, and when the harness becomes 
rusty from wear it is disposed of and new harness 
bought. 

For outside finish cypress is coming in fast. Red 
cedar siding has recently been introduced in the yard. 
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“The customer generally buys at home.” 


Considerable beveled poplar siding is sold. Less hard- 
wood flooring is handled than formerly, a cheaper 
material that can be covered with linoleum taking its 
place. Nearly all the piece stuff sold is hemlock, 
which comes largely from the North, both by vessel to 
Cleveland, and by car direct. The largest job that 
has been called to my attention is a Y. M. CG. A. 
building that will cost $125,000, but the town is busy 
with small work. 

Mr. Parsch is the pioneer lumberman in Lorain 
County, and there are few in Cleveland who outrank 
him in time of service. 

If the lumber trade in this section depended on 
good crops as it does in the purely agricultural dis- 
tricts it would promise light for the balance of the 
season. | am told that in many instances the farmers 
who raise wheat will hardly get their seed back. 
Corn is backward and a poor stand. Oats are light 
Spuds look well. The hay crop will be only fair. 
But the wheels in the manufacturing establishments 
are whizzing, and it is these that bring in the money. 
What a fine thing it is that different conditions gov- 
ern in different sections of the country. 


WHERE TUBING AND VESSELS ARE MADE. 


When Mr. Parsch, Mr. Crehore, H. B. Heacoek, a 
business associate of Mr. Crehore, and myself began 
to split the air in the direction of Lorain I remarked 
that literally it tickled me to see competitors snuggle 
down in an auto together as these Elyria dealers were 
doing. When a boy Mr. Crehore lived a few miles out 
of Elyria, and he said he once figured it up, and in 
going to and from school he traveled a distance that 
would carry him to San Francisco and return. 

Every day my ignorance is a surprise of my life. 
Twenty-four hours’ ride from my home would land me 
in Lorain, but I had not learned of the existence of 
the town, to say nothing of its distinctive character. 
On the surface I should have taken Lorain for the 
name of a girl, a Pullman sleeper, or a trottin’ hoss. 

Here are the immense works of the National Tube 
Co. that employs 6,000 hands, and the American 
Ship Building Co., the yards covering 25 acres, 
in which are built as large craft as sail the Jakes, 
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giving employment to 4,000 men. The city has 30,000 
population, 80 per cent of whom are denominated as 
‘*foreigners.’’ You would not say that it is a right 
prosperous looking town. There is a large number of 
vacant houses, and the business blocks do not reach 
far skyward. 

Here is another rather curious fact: In this city 
of 30,000 there are only two lumber yards. To be 
fair I might say two and a fraction, as there is a fine 
looking little plant that was put in by a contractor, 
but it is my understanding that it cuts as small figure 
in the trade of the town as it is small itself. The 
other two yards are of the nature of whales in size. 

It was late in the afternoon, and we expected to 
find the yards closed, but with false keys we were 
hoping that we might break in, avoid the bulldogs, 
and see the looks of things. Mr. Wood, of the Wood 
Lumber Co., had gone for the day, but M. H. 
Romoser, the young man in charge, said he had read 
one of my books, that he reads the Realm, and I felt 
at home. I never have seen an Ohio dealer with whom, 
for a like reason, I have not felt at home. No wonder 
the dealers of that State are a courteous, intelligent lot 
of fellows. I never have met but one dealer in the 
State who tried to make a monkey of a stranger, and 
he didn’t succeed worth a cent. 

A shed in the Wood yard is 48x 120 feet, and the 
yard contains three and a half acres. This is a white 
pine market, the shipments received by lake. Of 
course there is a mill. In the office there is a bulletin 
board on which are posted the bargains of the day, 
the first feature of the kind I had seen, and I know 
that the Lorain dealers will not take it to heart when 
I say that the stocks in the Lorain yards are continu- 
ously on the bargain counter. 

The other yard is that of the Lorain Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., headed by L. M. Moore and 
Isaac Honecker. When we rolled up in front of the 
office Mr. Moore was outside brushing his blue broad- 
cloth suit, and Mr. Parsch asked him where he was 
going to preach the next day. Mr. Honecker came 
out and said he was just reading the Realm of the 
Retailer, preparing for a cheerful Sunday, I trust. To 
make use of that much worn and senseless expression, 
‘‘it goes without saying’’ that a mill is a component 
part of this enterprise. 

One of the sheds is 20 x 140 feet, and there are others 
of less length. You never have seen dealers so stuck 
on narrow sheds as are those in this section of Ohio. 
Another shed will be built this season, and I was told 
the company has my shed book and has selected a plan. 
If all over the country sheds continue to be built from 
the plans in this book as they have been going up for 
a couple of years past I will be the most numerous 
father of things that you could put a finger on. 

I don’t know how large the yard of this company 
is, but it is what in the East would be called a 
‘*booster.’’ There is lumber piled on the flat, on the 
hill, and along the brow of the hill. There is a dock 
alongside the yard, and in the yard 900 feet of track. 
Glass is bought by the carload. It would not surprise 
me to know that’ as much money is invested in this 
stock and plant as I have earned during a life time. 

In front of the yard lay several tugs which belong 
to fishing companies. It’s a great fish port, in the 
height of the season as many as from 60 to 70 tons of 
fish being brought in daily. 

Having swapped stories with the Lorain dealers 
we wheeled back to Elyria, and on the way were 
caught in a rain storm that would have gladdened the 
hearts of ducks. When set down in Elyria I was told 
that in half an hour I could catch the limited. 


NIAGARA FALLS YARDS. 


As many as a dozen years ago Fred Barnett, of 
Ripon, Wis., said to me that if I should go to Niagara 
Falls to be sure to eall on C. 8S. Wicker, of the Wicker 


Lumber Co., who in 1896 was his partner in 
Ripon. I saw Mr. Wicker yesterday, and he was 


shocked to learn that Mr. Barnett died more than 
three years ago. Of late years they had not corre- 


sponded, and he could not account for not having seen 
a notice of the death in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on other ground than he was not at home and missed 
the paper in which the mention was made. ‘‘See 
here,’’ said Mr. Wicker, as he opened his pocket 
knife and snapped the blade back and forth. ‘‘Does 
that remind you of Fred? That is the way he used to 
handle his knife, generally both blades open, to the 
extent that in a short time the spring would become 
weak.’’ I told Mr. Wicker of the standing of Mr. 
Barnett in the retail association of his State, and of 
the host of warm friends he had. For two or three 
years past Mr. Wicker had read the convention pro- 
ceedings of the State association of Wisconsin for the 
purpose of learning the part that Mr. Barnett took, 
and was surprised that no mention was made of him. 

Many of the readers of this article will remember 
Mr. Wicker. He began his lumber career in a sash 
and door factory, in Oshkosh, married a daughter 
of one of the MeMillans, for a while lived in Ne- 
braska and afterward operated a yard in Boone, Iowa. 
He came to Niagara Falls in 1901. 

Mr. Wicker’s plant is rather extensive. There is 
a hemlock shed, 18 x 200 feet; hardwood shed, 20 x 108; 
another shed, 50x150. The glazing room is 18x88. 
The mill is two-story, 50 x 81, and the dry kiln 20x 31. 
Later in the season a flooring shed, 21x90, will be 
huilt. 

The mill machinery is driven by a 75-horsepower, 
alternating current, electric motor. No stock work is 
made. Judging from incidental remarks I should say 
that Mr. Wicker’s experience in the prairie States 
did not cultivate a love for a mill. At first there was 
a conglomeration of yard and mill, but now the two 
departments are separated in the accounting system, 
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and I presume that at present a guess can be made 
of the approximate cost of a job. 

There are 575 feet of track, and at the time of my 
visit eight cars were set in. At 20 cents an hour it is 
almost impossible to get labor. Business is the best 
it has been since 1907, the bulk of it for residences. 
The range in the kinds of lumber carried is from hem- 
lock to mahogany. Until recently poplar has been 
the beveled siding almost exclusively, but now redwood 
is coming in. The finish, including doors, that is being 
furnished for a large apartment house is chestnut, 
finished in the natural. Little chestnut, however, is 
used for this purpose these days. When I was a kid 
the parlor of my grandfather’s house was finished in 
chestnut, the figure of which was much admired, Even 
in those days my mind ran to fiddles, and the carpenter 
made me a chestnut box in which to keep my little red 
fiddle that perhaps was worth $3.50, but which at 
that time I prized as highly as I do now one of my 
old masters. 

In the Wicker stable stands Old White Bill, enjoying 
a vacation because a horse got loose and chewed his 
shoulder. As his name would indicate, the horse is 
white; he is 35 years old and without a blemish. At 
one time he was a circus horse, likely from his shape 
and manners a ring horse, and it is easy to imagine 
that years ago some bespangled woman cavorted on 
his back and before an admiring crowd pointed with 
her toe to the top of the center pole. When he hears 
a band his old circus days are recalled and he steps 
around on his tiptoes. Maybe there is another horse 
of the age of this one that is doing good work in a 
vard every day, but until'I learn to the contrary | 
shall award Old White Bill the premium. 

I saw more of the city than I should had it not 
been for George, a son of C. 8., a young man who 
won his A. B. at Cornell University and is now asso- 
ciated with his father in business. He apologized that 
his Pieree Arrow was lame in one tire, but with his 
smaller Chalmers he drove us through the industrial 
district, for a way on the road that is paved with 
brick from Niagara Falls to Buffalo, a distance of 22 
miles, and so far down the river toward Lewiston that 
the suspension bridge could be seen, and on the trip 
we were pumped full of oxygen and this caused us to 
sleep so soundly that night we came near missing 
breakfast the next morning. 

The plant of the Haeberle Lumber Co. is the 
largest in the city. As much as 3,000,000 feet is car- 
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ried in stock, and considerable mill work is done for 
Canadian customers. 

At the yard of the Ayers & Witmer Lumber Co. 
[ fell into the hands of George H. Boughton, a 
live young man, who says he reads this department all 
his spare time, and who seemed to know much of it 
by heart. He could tell one more about the lumber 
business in an hour than half a dozen lumbermen who 


do not think it worth their while to read will ever 
know. 
The mill is whitewashed internally, and conse 


quently is unusually light. A few dealers have applied 
this treatment to their sheds, and all have been 
pleased with the result. A dark shed is a bugbear, and 
in some instances whitewash is more effective than a 
cupola. The company is furnishing material for a hos- 
pital that will cost $300,000 that will keep the mill busy 
for several months. It is specified that the sills of the 
building shall be cypress. The power is electric, the 
motor 50-horsepower. The shed is 50x 150, the alley 
planked. Red cedar siding is sold almost exclusively. 
Mr. Boughton thinks it is fortunate that the yard is 
located so near Tonawanda, as material can be 
tained on short notice. 


NIAGARA FALLS AS A MANUFACTURING POINT. 


The first impression one has of the city is that it is 
a town of hotels, tourists and souvenir stores. The city 
has a population of 30,000, and there are days, it is 
said, when the influx of outsiders equals that number. 
Excursions are plentiful. The capacity of the hotels 
proper is 5,000, and in addition roomers are taken into 
numberless residences as a side line. More than 400 
can be accommodated in the hotel at which I am stop- 
ping and would-be guests are turned away in droves. 
I am told that of a Sunday at the office of this hotel 
from $30 to $40 is taken in for 1 cent stamps, which 
is something of an index of the number of postal cards 
that are mailed. There is no reason to think that 
the sale of stamps at the other hotels is proportionally 
lighter, hence approximately $375 will be expended 
for penny stamps in the city today and as much more 
for cards. That sounds big, but the facts are big, as 
all seem to he firing cards to their friends in a steady 
stream. i 

Great and unique shops, factories and furnaces, which 
number something like 400, stretch along the river, the 
power electricity that to the extent of 500,000 horse- 
power is supplied by the several power companies, and 
Which is carried as far as Syracuse, 150 miles. 

Not all the concerns are established here that they 
may avail themselves of this power. For what reason 
then? For advertising purposes. More than a million 
tourists visit the Falls yearly, and these plants are 
seen and visited by many of them. Yesterday I was 
through a breakfast food plant. Fine residences were 
bought and removed to give it space. There are five 
and a half acres of floor. ‘‘Weleome’’ in golden 
letters meets one’s eye. A hundred thousand visitors 
are shown through the factory and given free lunch 
every 12 months. The surroundings are fine lawns set 
with flower beds. Two million dollars are invested in 
the enterprise. Everything approaches the elegant. 
More than 20,000,000 superficial feet of thin lumber 
is made annually into packages for the product. I 
throw this in incidentally for the benefit of the many 
lumbermen who turn up their noses at the idea of any 
kind of advertising. 

Concerning the Falls I never have read any de 
scription that did not leave nearly everything unsaid. 
A great English writer threw up his hands and pro 
claimed that. words were powerless. It can be said 
that the height of the American Falls is 167 feet, and 
their contour 1,060 feet; of the Horseshoe Falls, that 
they are 158 feet high, and their contour 3,010 feet, 
that every hour 100,000,000 tons of water falls into the 
abyss that from the falls to the rapids is 180 feet deep 
—but the effect of awe and grandeur and fright pro- 
duced on the mind by the never ceasing, thundering 
water that is lashed into a mist that rises hundreds of 
feet, and settles like rain over a large area, cannot 
be described. In tones that can be heard many miles 
the water thunders to the onlooker, ‘‘In the realm of 
nature how puny and powerless you are!’’ But, ah, 
vou falls! The veriest tramp is greater than you, 
for he can think, admire, love, and has a soul that we 
trust will live on and on long after your thunderings 
shall cease. 

I like to bare my head, stand in this mist and be 
sprinkled by a high priest that was not ordained by 
man. Every star, leaf, flower, blade of grass should 
fill us with the wonders of creation as does this 
mighty cataract; but it is our natures that the big com 


mands our attention. 
. & x 


MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW IN OHIO. 


The building trades in Ohio look with increasing 
interest to the coming special election on September 3, 
when the question of ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ must be an 
swered by the voters of the State as to the constitu- 
tional amendments. 

A matter of especial interest to the building trades 
is item 9, which provides for legislative authority to 
correct present conditions to the end that an equitable 
mechanics’ lien law may be provided. This is of such 
vital importance that it should only be necessary to 
suggest that every material man and contractor within 
the State should use his influence with his employees 
and his friends, to the end that there will be no ques 
tion about its adoption. The lumber dealer, both whole- 


ob- 





sale and retail, will be materially affected. 
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HOW I MEET MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


Cultivating the Local Carpenter—Accommodations for Purchasers—Attract- 
ing the Farmer—Avoidance of High Charges. 


Among the articles recently printed in this compe- 
tition was one from a line-vard manager in the farther 
West who criticised the situation which left the local 
manager little freedom in so shaping his policy as to 
meet competition actively. The following contribution 
from a local manager in Wisconsin tells of an instance 
where this does not appear to have been the case and 
where the local manager had as much freedom as though 
he himself owned the yard, and tells in an interesting 
manner the actual results secured. The story probably 
would not be improved by editorial discussion. 


INVADING THE ENEMY’S TERRITORY. 


Make yourself well and favorably known in the com 
munity in which you live and through honest dealings 
gain the confidence of the people in it. Through 
judicious advertising keep your own and your concern’s 
name and business constantly before the public. Keep 
thoroughly posted on everything that is going on in 
your territory and if a prospective builder does not 
come to see you, go to see him. Keep posted on mail- 
order prices, particularly on goods in your own line. 
Do not buy of mail order houses, and do not charge 
unreasonable prices. 

Before going any further it would perhaps be well 
for me to state that I am managing a line yard. | 
have been here 15 years, and during the last 11 
years there has not been a bill of lumber or millwork 
shipped into this territory on which my competitor or 
I did not have a chance to figure, and only one small 
bill on which we had no chance, owing to trouble in 
collecting a previous account. In order to give more 
fully the particulars, and also show what reasons may 
exist why any one should want to send to a mail order 
house for goods which he ought to buy from his home 
dealer, I will have to go back to the time when I was 
sent here by my employers, which, as stated before, was 
15 years ago. 

Mr. ‘‘A’’, the general manager of the firm, called 
me to the general office one day and told me that he 
would like to have me go to B.. and take charge of 
its yard. He told me at the same time that it had had 
a lot of trouble with mail order houses shipping in goods, 
and he also told me that I would be the fourth man that 
it had sent here during the year. While this was not 
very pleasant news I agreed to go one week from that 
day, and I arranged my affairs accordingly. When 
the time came for me to go I called at the general of- 
fice for instructions. The general manager happened 
to be out but Mr. ‘*¢ the president of the concern, 
was at the general manager’s desk. When I came in 
he greeted me with, ‘‘ John, I hear that you are going 
to B.. to take charge of our yard there. When are 
you going?’’ I told him that I expected to go that 
afternoon and that I had come for my instructions. 
‘©All right,’’ said Mr. ‘*C’’, ‘‘have vou a notebook in 
your pocket? If so, you had better put these things 
down so there won’t be any misunderstanding.’’ I got 
out my notebook and this is what Mr. ‘‘C’’ told me 
to put down: ‘‘John, I want you to go to B.. and 
run our yard there as if it were your own, and I wish 
you good Juck.’’? Not much instruction and yet some- 
thing in it. 

I left that afternoon and arrived at B.. late that 
evening. The auditor came next day and after taking 
inventory of the vard he left me to fight it out. I made 
up my mind that some reason must exist why so many 
people should send away for their stuff with two good 
vards in the town to take care of their wants. As 
these two were not friendly to each other, it was hardly 
reasonable to think that it could be a question of prices. 
Thinking that perhaps I[ could learn something on this 
question I called at my competitor’s house one even- 
ing. He conducted an individual yard. He appeared 
somewhat surprised that I should call on him, but re 
ceived me courteously. I told him that I had come on 
a friendly mission, and in talking we soon drifted to 
the subject of mail order competition, and as soon as 
we mentioned that he went to pieces. 

He damned everybody; my firm came in for a good 
share of his wrath, but more particularly his customers. 
He told me then that a certain carpenter had three 
houses and a barn coming and that he had not paid for 
the little stuff he had bought of him the last season. 
He also told me of a farmer who had a house and a 
barn bill coming. I soon came to the conelusion that 
on account of mail order competition he had been 
selling stuff too cheap and to come out even had adopted 
the skinning process and thereby lost his hold on the 
confidence ot the people, and besides he had become so 
cranky that few could get along with him. At our 
yard for some reason the men had not stayed long 
enough to learn the conditions as they existed. l made 
up my mind that the only thing which I could do would 
be to learn the other side of the question and await de- 
velopments. In due time the lumber for the carpenter 
came and the first thing | saw was my competitor and 
the carpenter on top of the ear. I thought h had 
broken loose and I believe that the only thing which 
kept them from having a regular fist fight was that they 


were afraid of each other. Pretty soon the owners for 
whom the carpenter was to build the houses appeared 
upon the scene. My competitor tried to impress upon 
them that the lumber was not fit to put into a house. 


The carpenter claimed that it was as good, if not better, 
than it would have been had they bought it of him. 
Finally one of them told him that as long as they were 
paying for the stuff it was none of his business, but 
not being entirely satisfied they agreed that they would 
call in that ‘‘new fellow’’ (myself). 

The Entering Wedge. 

Here I had my first chance to get ‘‘my hooks’’ into 
that carpenter and also the mail order house. I went 
over the stuff carefully, particularly the finish; but in- 
stead of condemning it all I told them that some of it 
Was not up to standard grades, but that with proper 
care in selecting the material for the different pur- 
poses, as I had full confidence their carpenter would do, 
they had nothing to fear. They would get a good job. 
I told them that I was sorry that I had not been here 
sooner so that I could have sold them the lumber, but 
as that was too late it was useless to talk about it. 
However, if they should need anything besides what they 
had in those cars I would be glad to sell to them and 
make the price right. The outcome of this was that 
[ had gained the friendship of this carpenter. The 
owners called me a pretty decent sort of a fellow and 
offered to pay me for my trouble, which offer of course, 
I would not accept, but my competitor called me a 
darned fool. 

About a week or ten days after this the lumber for the 
farmer came in. My competitor was on hand again, 
but I was not ealled in. It so happened that the roads 
that spring were almost impassable; it was raining 
more or less every day, and the lumber had to be hauled 
about 8 miles into a hilly country. We had sold very 
little and were doing nothing in the vard. Mr. Farmer 
came in with a ‘‘hauling bee’’ of about 10 teams to 
unload the cars, but hauling was-simply out of the 
question, so I went over and kind of mixed with the 
bunch to get acquainted and finally rubbed up against 
the old gentleman who had bought the lumber. Let 
me say right here when I say gentleman in connection 
with this man I mean every thing the word stands for. 
He was and is a gentleman. After I had talked to 
him a while I told him that as long as the roads were 


.so bad and it was raining every day he could, if he 


wanted to, have the cars switched over on our side- 
track and put the boards and finish into an empty bin 
of ours until he would be able to haul the stuff out; 
that would save him paying demurrage and the stuff 
would be in a dry place and not in our way. He finally 
accepted my offer but he insisted that he would want to 
pay me for storage, which of course, I would not listen 
to. Well, we had the cars switched and with the help 
he had all the lumber was unloaded that day, some of it 
in the shed, and some in the yard. As I look back to 
that day I believe that I made nearly as much for my 
firm as if [ had actually sold the bill. That night my 
competitor was looking for me. I will not try to re- 
peat all the names he called me but one thing he said 
rings in my ears yet, and that is: ‘‘If your general 
manager was not such a stuck-up fool I would write to 
him and tell him what an idiotie ass he has sent here 
to take care of the business.’’ 
When the Roads Got Better. 


In due time the roads got better, but instead of the 
farmer’s hauling lumber he had to go into the fields to 
work, and as long as the mason did not have the foun- 
dations in there was no hurry about the lumber, but 
now and then some one of his neighbors would come 
in and take out a load for him. This brought the 
farmers to our yard, and many of the people thought 
that Mr. Farmer was buying his lumber from us. After 
that I made it my business to get a chance on every 
bill which came up, and also made it my special busi- 
ness to sell it. The mail order houses have changed 
their tactics somewhat, sending out plans with eateh- 
ing ‘prices; but there is now hardly anyone hereabout 
who thinks of building that will not come to see me. 
If he does not I go to see him, and if he should happen 
to have mail order plans I usually help to make up the 
specifications, telling him if he wishes to send plans and 
specifications to the mail order house and ask it for 
guaranteed price; that is, to furnish all the material 
necessary to complete the job as per specifications for 
a stated sum, bill to be paid when house is completed, 
house to be completed on a certain date, the owner to 
furnish guaranty through a local bank that the bill 
will be paid as soon as the mail order house has ecom- 
pleted its part of the agreement. That will usually 
fetch him, as nearly every 
one is afraid of the 


prefer mail order to some local competition I have had. 

lt perhaps would not be out of place to look into 
the reasons why anyone should want to send away for 
stuff which, according to our way of thinking, he 
should buy at home. I think they can be summed up 
about as follows: Dissatisfaction of treatment re- 
ceived by local dealers; catchy advertising by mail 
order houses; examples set by local merchants; but 
perhaps the principal reason is the desire to save money 
and the belief that the local merchants are asking un- 
reasonable profits, which in some cases may be true. 
This came to my notice last fall while on my vacation. 
I came to a town in North Dakota and, following an 
old habit of mine of looking through the freighthouse 
to see what was going on, I noticed a bundle of 10 
windows 12x26-4-light. ‘‘ Mail-order,’’ I said to myself. 
I had from two to three hours to loaf about, until my 
friend would be in to take me into the country, a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles, so I naturally drifted toward 
the lumberyards, of which there were three. Without 
saying much I asked the manager of one of the yards 
how much he would charge me for a window 12x26-4- 
light. ‘‘Two dollars and forty cents,’’? he — said. 
‘*Would you make them any cheaper if I should take 
10 of them?’’ I asked. ‘‘No;’’ he said, ‘‘that is 
as cheap as we can sell them.’’? Then I asked the price 
on the frames for the windows knocked down. While 
I am quite certain I think that he said $2.75, and on 
30-pound red rozin paper, $1.75. I went to all three 
yards and | must give the boys credit for not cutting 
the price. 


How to Create a Mail Order Buyer. 


In due time my friend came and after luncheon and 
on starting out he excused himself for coming in with 
a lumber wagon instead of light buggy. He had prom- 
ised to bring some windows and stuff from the depot 
for one of his neighbors who was building; be got the 
windows and some other stuff and we arrived at his 
place late that evening. His neighbor was living about 
6 miles farther out, so we took the load to him the next 
day and I asked him during our conversation why he 
had sent away for the windows and other stuff instead 
of buying there in town, and this is what he told me: 
‘*T asked those fellows in town how much they would 
charge me for those windows and they said they would 
charge $2.40. I asked if I should take ten 12x26s and 
four 12x24s would they make any reduction and they 
said that they would not except that the 12x24s would 
be a little cheaper. That night I went to one of my 
neighbors who 1 knew had a mail order catalog and 
we looked up the windows and found that they were 
listed 98 cents. I made up my mind that if they were 
asking as much profit on all the other stuff as on those 
windows I could not afford to buy from them, so I made 
up a list of what I wanted and sent away for all of 
it. But the windows did not come with the lumber in 
the car; they came by local freight.’’ 

Now then, here is the question: ‘‘If they were get- 
ting as much profit on all other stuff as on the windows 
was not this the direct cause of one of the local dealers 
losing the sale of a good-sized bill, and perhaps more 
in the future in the same neighborhood? This is a 
“ase where price was the only reason for sending to a 
mail order house; while in the case stated before price 
had practically nothing to do with it. 

[ have perhaps drifted from the subject to be dis- 
cussed, to some extent, but have confined myself to 
actual facts as I have found them during the 15 years’ 
experience I have had as a retailer of lumber and other 
building materials, in competition with mail order houses 
and local dealers, and the point which I have been try- 
ing to bring out is this: After you have gained the 
confidence ot the people of the community in which you 
live, it will be much easier to win against this unfair 
competition. If you do not charge unreasonable prices, 
one of the principal causes of the trouble is removed, 
which, perhaps, is as good if not better than to offer 
a remedy. Finally I wish to say: ‘‘Do not let the 
mail order house sell a bill on which you figure.’’ 

A. Y. Moore. 





NEW RETAIL WAREHOUSE OF A BUSY SOUTH- 
ERN LUMBER COMPANY. 


The illustration shows the new retail warehouse of 
the C. A. James Lumber Co., Obion, Tenn. This build- 
ing is 54 by 80 feet, with an 18-foot driveway through 
the center and 18-foot bins on each side of the drive- 
way. The sash and door room measures 18 by 80 feet 
and adjoins the main warehouse. The shop, which 
adjoins the main building, is equipped with a pocket 
planing mill. The entire building is storm-sheeted with 
shiplap and sided over with galvanized iron. 

C. A. James, of this company, reports that business is 
very good in spite of the wet weather which has pre- 
vailed in that part of the State. The outlook for the 
corn ¢rop is good, but the wheat crop prospect is poor. 





‘fextras’’? in building. TI | 
sold five houses last season 
where the mail order house 
furnished the plans and ] 
the specifications. Of course, 
anyone not familiar with 
that kind of work would 
have to call in a good ear- 
penter to assist him, but it 
is better to fight it out alone. 
My competitor sold out about 
11 years ago, and since then 
that yard has changed hands 








several times, and let me 


tell you right here that I NEW RETAIL WAREHOUSE OF THE C. A. JAMES LUMBER CO., OBION, OHIO. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


A QUESTION OF ROUTING. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down a significant decision involving the routing of a 
car of sash and doors that will be of interest to the 
trade in general. The case was that of the Paine Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Oshkosh, Wis., v. the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Co. 

A carload shipment of doors was offered for trans- 
portation from Cleveland, Ohio, to Oshkosh, Wis., with 
routing instructions under which the shipment could be 
forwarded over either of two different routes, both 
routes involving the same carriers and both carrying 
equal joint through rates. The sums of the inter- 
mediate rates, however, were not equal, the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates over the route of movement 
being greater than the joint through rate, while via 
the other route the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
was less than the joint through rate, which was therefore 
prima facie unreasonable. Subsequently the latter joint 
rate was reduced to the sum of the intermediates rates. 

Upon complaint alleging misrouting on the ground 
that had shipment been forwarded via the latter route 
a basis for reparation would have existed, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held: 


1. ‘Fhat the initial carriers, having forwarded the ship- 
ment over an available and reasonable route which com- 
plied with the routing instructions and via which the 
lowest lawful rate was applicable, can not be charged with 
misrouting. 

2. That no presumption of unreasonableness attaches to 
a joint through rate applicable over a particular route 
because of the fact that the intermediate rates via another 
route would make a lower charge. 


The following is the report of the commission: 


By petition, filed October 27, 1911, the complainant, a 
corporation with its offices at Oshkosh, Wis., alleges that 
an unreasonable rate was charged for the transportation of 
one carload of doors shipped from Cleveland, Ohio, to Osh- 
kosh. Reparation is asked. 

The shipment, weighing 29,900 pounds, moved July 13, 
1910, over the lines of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co. and Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. Routing was indicated on the bill of lading in the 
following terms: “Big 4 & C. & N. W.” Two routes from 
Cleveland to Oshkosh with the roads named as the only 
participating carriers were available, one via the Big Four 
to Peoria, thence over the Chicago & Northwestern to Osh- 
kosh, hereinafter called the Peoria route, and the other via 
the Big Four to Chicago, thence over the Chicago & North- 
western to destination, hereinafter called the Chicago route. 

At the time the shipment moved there was a joint through 
rate of 30% cents per 100 pounds applicable over either 
route, and freight charges in the sum of $91.19 were prop- 
erly assessed upon the basis of this joint rate. Concurrent- 
ly the sum of the intermediate rates via route of movement 
was 33% cents—17% cents to Peoria and 16 cents beyond, 
making it 3 cents higher than the joint through rate. The 
sum of the intermediate rates via the Chicago route was 
241% cents, made up of fifth class rate of 15 cents to Chi- 
cago and commodity rate of 91%4 cents beyond. Subse- 
quently to the movement the joint rate via the Chicago 
route was reduced to the basis of the intermediate rates 
stated. The Big Four forwarded the shipment via Peoria and 
complainant alleges misrouting, claiming reparation on the 
ground that had the shipment moved via the Chicago route 
the sum of the intermediate rates, namely 24% cents, would 
have been prima facie the measure of a reasonable rate, 
and he would have had then a basis for reparation. 

We thus have presented for determination the question 
whether there is misrouting in a case where a shipment is 
offered to a carrier with routing instructions which permit of 
forwarding via either of two different routes, both involving 
the same carriers and both carrying the same through rate, 
but with the aggregate of the intermediate rates via the 
route other than the one over which the initial carrier 
forwarded the shipment less than the joint through rate. 

The Big Four operates over its own tracks to Peoria, but 
into Chicago it uses the rails of the Illinois Central from 
Kankakee, The distance via route the shipment in 
question moved is 690.9 miles and over the Chicago route 
642.8 miles. Counsel for complainant, in support of the 
contention that the Chicago route is the natural and reason- 
able one, directs attention to tariffs naming rates on various 
commodities from Cleveland to Oshkosh applicable via Chi- 
cago and Chicago junctions, but not via Peoria. The de- 
fendant, however, avers that a great deal of the traffic, 
where the tariff does not specify the junction, is routed via 
Peoria to avoid the congestion in the Chicago terminals, 
the haul over that route being only 48 miles longer. ‘Traffic 
over the Big Four destined to Oshkosh via either of the 
routes involved moves through Indianapolis, Ind., which 
point is southeast of both Chicago and Peoria. 

The duty of the carriers in this instance was to forward 
the shipment via the cheapest reasonable route available 
under the routing instructions given by the shipper. The 
carrier forwarded the shipment via the Big Four and Chi- 
cago & Northwestern in accordance with the routing in- 
structions and the rate at the time of movement was the 
same over both of the routes available. The evidence does 
not show that the route of movement is an unreasonable 
one. We are of the opinion, therefore, and find that the 
initial carrier can not under the facts and circumstances of 
this case be held to have misrouted the shipment. 

No evidence was offered tending to prove that the 30%4- 
cent rate charged was an unreasonable one when applied to 
the Peoria route, over which the sum of the local rates 
exceeds the joint through rate, and the circumstance that 
via the Chicago route a combination rate lower than the 
joint through rate via Peoria was in effect is not sufficient 
to establish the unreasonableness of the joint rate over the 
oo. route. An order dismissing the complaint will be 
entered. 


DISPUTE AS TO WIDTH OF STILE. 


Enpicott, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Editors of AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I read your column of questions and very helpful 
discussions each week with great interest and benefit and 
wish to propound this question: 

What is standard in this section as to required width of 
face of stile on 13g cypress door 2’8”x8’0”, stuck ‘noulding, 
cross panels? We have had a few made up without an 
specifications and they were delivered to us with only 3144” 
face on stiles. The maker refers us to the Eastern Door, 
Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association list of 1910, in- 
sisting that this will cover its contention. 

The same company in this same town has made other 
doors of same size, with stiles wider. What can I go to 
for authority and regard it as a standard on such questions, 
and do you consider that I am justly held for payment for 
these doors and for the cost of having them fitted with 
new stiles that will give face of at least 3%”? Shall I in- 
sist at least upon a stile that will receive regularly used 
hardware, regardless of the fact that no specifications were 
given with the order for doors? LIGHT-UNKEFER Co. 


[The standard width of stiles in the subscriber’s ter- 





ritory on standard size doors is 4%4 inches. The doors 
mentioned in the inquiry (2-8x8-0) are exceptionally 
large and a stile showing a face of 5% inches would 
have been none too wide. 

The Eastern Manufacturers’ association list of 1910 
specifies that, doors 2-6 to 2-10, stiles and toprails shall 
be 4% inches, but does not state whether this shall be 
the face or entire stile. The variance of the doors of 
which complaint is made from the stile so specified, how- 
ever, is sufficient to warrant the complaint. In the ab- 
sence of specifications a standard door is supposed to 
be furnished. 

It would seem that a special door should have at least 
as liberal proportions as a stock door. Stiles for these 
rip 4% to 5 inches and finish 4% to 4% over all, with a 
4- to 44-inch face. The face measurement of the stile 
from the outer or square edge to the moulded: edge 
commonly finishes 444 inches on the stock O.G. stuck 
doors and 4 inches face on the bead and cove-stuck 
doors.—EDITOoRS. | 


AN AUSTRALIAN LINE. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the 1912 
list of James Moore & Sons (Ppty., Ltd.), City Road, 
South Melbourne, Australia. It is an interesting cata- 
log of joinery and house materials, comprising patterns 
of doors, windows, grilles, veranda posts, mouldings, 
mantelpieces, church seats, etc. The concern is one of 
the oldest and largest in Australia, its millwork manu- 
facture being only a part of its business as wholesale 
and timber merchants and importers. It has extensive 
oriental interests and is an importer into Australia of 
the timber of Tasmania, eastern Siberia, and other re- 
gions remote from Melbourne, It is interesting to note 
that the concern carries Tasmanian wood and Jarrah 
wood in stock weather boarding. 

The concern makes a specialty of material for stand- 





ard designs of houses of from one to six rooms, from 
stock sizes. The erection of ranch houses is a char- 
acteristic feature of the trade in Australia. There is a 
steady demand for temporary or modest structures as 
a result of the agricultural development of the country, 
which is not only natural but is being fostered by the 
Australian Government. 





OSHKOSH AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 


OsHKOsH, Wis., Aug. 14.—The six sash and door 
factories of this city combined have an invested capital 
of $5,000,000 and do an annual business of $6,000,000. 
There are 4,200 men employed in the industry and 
the output includes daily 7,000 doors, 10,000 windows 
and 350,000 feet or seven miles of moulding. Oshkosh 
manufacturers import western lumber at the rate of 15 
carloads daily for six months of the year and ship out 
15 carloads of sash and doors daily or 5,000 cars yearly. 
One of the plants, the Paine Lumber Co., is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Three modern sawmills receive 
about 10,000 carloads of logs annually and saw 50,000,000 
feet of lumber each year, a figure that is within 60 per 
cent of the output of 14 sawmills operating in this vicin- 
ity in 1868. These facts are given prominence in a book- 
let to be published soon, the data being obtained and com- 
piled by L. K. Bronson. secretary of the local chamber of 
commerce. Other facts noted are the maintenance of 
the largest furniture packing industry, the third largest 
mateh factory in the Union, the third largest plant for 
the manufacture of excelsior and pads for furniture 
packing besides a large carriage and wagon output and 
a factory for the manufacture of business house furni- 
ture and fixtures, two trunk factories, machine shops and 
iron working industries, and several factories for the 
manufacture of boats and gasoline launches in which 
much lumber is consumed. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


Manufacturers throughout the country report a 
steady movement in sash, doors and millwork. In- 
quiries on orders for stock goods have increased de- 
cidedly since May. June and July were considered 
good months for the movement of straight and mixed 
car lots. Retailers are now getting into the market for 
their fall requirements and a better trade in stock 
goods is anticipated after farmers have harvested their 
crops. Demand for odd sizes continues in the best of 
shape, the estimating departments are busy, some of 
them working overtime. Factories throughout the 
country are working full time. The steady drain of the 
last few months has practically wiped out the surplus 
that carried over from last winter. Prices are in good 
condition everywhere, with the possible exception of a 
few territories where local competition is having a 
tendency to impair the firmness of the market. 

In Chicago jobbers report trade as good. Building 
has kept up all along and requirements of the builders 
are exceedingly active. The smaller millwork concerns 
have been exceedingly busy all summer. Some of them, 
however, report that trade slackened up just a little 
the last few days. The demand for odd work is as 
large as it has been at any time during the year and 
is increasing daily. 

Manufacturers in the Northwest are appealing to 
dealers, asking them to get orders in so that shipments 
can be made before the car shortage becomes acute. 
Already some effects of it are being seen in the with- 
drawal of cars to grain shipping points. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul factories are enjoying a fair demand, but 
not as good as it should be under the conditions. The 
city orders are lighter than last year, but everybody is 
kept busy now and there is no serious complaint. A 
good fall business is expected. 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
had much to encourage them during the last week. 
They found that the requirements for their products 
were keeping up and that there was likely to be a con- 
tinuance of the demand in spite of the fact that this is 
midsummer, when the edge has been taken off the trade, 
and when a let-up is usually to be looked for. Building 
operations are of such proportion as to suggest that the 
sash and door factories will be kept busy to meet the 
needs of the trade, and the general tone of values is 
rather firmer, though no material advances are to be 
noted. A considerable proportion of special work is 
brought out, and this pays well, while the calls for 
stock sizes are of impressive proportions. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., have had a busy 
season so far this month and trade shows an unusual 
amount of activity for August. Reports from various 
mills are to the effect that millwork has been wanted 
above the average. The door trade is largely centered 
in Georgia and Idaho pine, but the mills covering the 
eastern market report a fair business in hardwood 
doors, with oak in chief demand. Door prices continue 
to = cut by outside competitors, so that profits are 
small, 

At Cincinnati there is a steady demand for all kinds 
of millwork and mills are far behind on special work, 
which is causing some delay to building operations. 
The highest prices in years are being obtained for all 
classes of stock and no concessions are being made any- 
where. While the receipts have been heavy during the 
last few weeks, none of the dealers have any stock to 
speak of. 

Things look more satisfactory in the millwork trade 
at St, Louis as the season advances and plans for fall 


and winter building mature. Locally, the building 
outlook was never brighter, a fact which is offset to 
some extent by the character of most of the con- 
templated construction, which reduces millwork to a 
minimum, The outlook in the country is vastly better. 
The-crop situation is such that there is already a good 
volume of inquiry from the farmers and country re- 
tail business is picking up. St. Louis millwork people 
report a fairly good trade in straight cars once more. 
There is plenty of special order business also. Prices 
are firmer. 

A continued gradual increase in country business is 
reported at Kansas City. The city trade, which has 
been good for some months, shows no signs of slacken- 
ing and dealers all are very optimistic over the pros- 
pects for a further increase in the volume of trade as 
the season progresses, There is a constantly growing 
amount of figuring by country yards. Prices are firm, 
but there has been no change for several weeks. All 
indications point to an advance, however. 

The sash and door demand at Tacoma is reported 
steady with improving tendencies. The factories are 
plentifully supplied with orders. 

Sash and door conditions at San Francisco are 
practically unchanged with a great variety of doors 
demanded for buildings of various classes. The white 
pine door plants are manufacturing steadily, but not in- 
creasing their outputs further. The Texas market is 
proving attractive to Coast door manufacturers, but 
cheap fir doors from Oregon are being shipped there in 
considerable quantities. 

Concerning the window glass situation there is not 
much change in conditions. Prices are fairly steady 
with surplus gradually worked off. 


SHIPOWNERS PROTEST. 


San Francisco, Aug. 12.—A committee composed 
of A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.; Stanley Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship Co.; 
Capt. James H. Bennett, Capt. I. N. Hibberd and W. 
F. Sullivan, left this city, August 10, for Washington, 
D. C., to secure a hearing of their objections to the 
proposed seamen’s bill. After a mass meeting of Pa- 
cific coast shipowners, a strong protest was wired to 
Senator Burton against the passage in its present form 
of the so-called seamen’s bill, which deals with the 
manning of American ships. It was requested that the 
measure, which has passed the House and is being con- 
sidered by the Senate, be held up until the objections of 
Pacific coast owners of vessels can be heard. The San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce supplemented the action 
of the shipowners by wiring the California delegation 
at Washington. } : 

The shipowners feel that to pass the bill as it stands 
would work a hardship on owners without securing any 
substantial gain in increased safety of navigation or 
additional comfort for passengers and crews. 

PBPBPPA PPP DAL 





The Japanese Government recently has issued regula- 
tions forbidding the manufacture and sale of foods and 
drinks containing wood alcohol, and the sale of any 
article containing wood alcohol is illegal unless a label 
on the container clearly describes its contents. Manu- 
facturers, importers and dealers who handle wood alcohol 
in any form are required to keep a trade book and make 
entries concerning the amount made or disposed of, to 
whom sold and the use to which the purchaser put it. 
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One of the most able articles on salesmanship, par 
ticularly the salesmanship of the salesman on the road, 
that it has been the privilege of the editcrs of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to peruse is that submitted by 
Carroll L. Beck, of Bloomington, Ind., in the salesmen’s 
contest conducted by this department. It is an article 
that it is a privilege for anyone to read and that sales- 
men should read at least twice. Mr. Beck has taken the 
best of the science of salesmanship and applied it spe- 
cifically to the sale of lumber. For this article Mr. Beck 
has been awarded second prize in the salesmen’s contest. 

The article does not require specific comment. It 
speaks for itself and is here given in its entirety, with 
the hope that it will be read generally by lumber sales- 
men, who can not help be benefited by its suggestions 
and by its practical application of scientific methods: 





SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP IN THE LUMBER 
BUSINESS. 

‘*Scientific Salesmanship’’ has a ring about it that 
appeals to the vast majority of men on the road. It 
seems to put their work in a class with the professional 
man, and to raise it above the level of the mere plodding 
day laborer. And yet, talk to the majority of these same 
men and they will ridicule the idea that there is anything 
about the selling business that can be learned outside 
of the actual work; and most of them are of the opinion 
that a salesman is born and not made. They act on this 
principle, and do not give any thought, time or trouble 
to find or to read even the few things that are available 
to be read on the subject of their own work. It is a 
surprising and lamentable fact that the few that do rec- 
ognize that there is really such a thing as ‘‘Scientific 
Salesmanship’’ are almost ‘‘up against it’’ when it 
comes to finding any works of real value on the subject 
for reading or study. 

The writer of one book on the subject of salesmanship 
asserts that Mr. John H. Patterson, the president of 
The Nationa] Cash Register Co., was the ‘‘founder of 
the first school of salesmanship.’’ So, according to this 
writer, although goods have been bought and sold since 
the beginning of the use of money as a medium of ex- 
change, the first actual school of salesmanship dates 
back only since the discovery of the National cash 
register. A good many salesmen would not agree with 
this entirely, as it would be hard to believe that sales- 
men have been doing business all these thousands of years 
without observing some of the facts connected with 
their work, and coming to some conclusion with reference 
to them. However, there is no denying the fact that 
salesmanship is a comparatively new and undeveloped 
science, and the study of salesmanship, so far as writing 
down the results of the study and putting it in shape 
for the other fellow to use, has not been done to any 
extent until recent years, and not to any considerable ex- 
tent even up to the present time. Ask ninety-nine out 
of a hundred salesmen to give you the name of a ood 
book on the subject of salesmanship and they will be 
unable to do so. 

Most of what has been written has been in the shape 
of short and intermittent articles published in the daily 
or monthly periodicals. The writer has read a great 
many of these short articles. There is a surprising 
sameness about them. They deal almost entirely with 
the salesman himself, and are almost invariably short 
sermons or essays on the subject of Hard Work, Sobriety, 
Hustle, Truthfulness, and such like—good enough advice, 
good enough principles, but any man that has even a 
fair amount of intelligence knows all of that kind of 
stuff, learned it when he was a boy, ate it for a steady 
diet all the way through school. His pastor preached 
him sermons along the same line évery week, and 
preached them to all the balance of the flock of sinners. 
It is good enough ‘‘dope,’’ but any man lucky enough 
to get any kind of a worth-while job on the road either 
has these principles bred in the bone until they are a 
part of his nature—he can not get away from them if 
he would—or else he is hardened to that line of talk, 
and is getting along with his own code of work and 
his own code of ethics, and such a lot of sounding plati- 
tudes fed to him continually get disgusting. There are 
certain personal traits and characteristics that are of 
special importance to a salesman, and they will be em- 
phasized, as they are almost essential to success in sales- 
manship, and the development of them is a part of 
scientific growth as a salesman, but the writer will so far 
as possible refrain from sermonizing. 

‘“In order to make the subject of scientific salesman- 
ship absolutely clear to you I shall define science and art, 
and then I shall define salesmanship. Science is or- 
ganized knowledge; knowledge that has been organized, 
correlated and thoroughly tried-out in practical ex- 
perience; in fact, knowledge that has been tried out 
thousands of times and found to be successful. Art, on 
the other hand, is application of knowledge; art con- 
sists in doing, but the man who knows only the art of 
selling and does not know the scientific fundamental 
principles is guessing the larger part of the time. The 
man who does not understand the law of mental action 
can never hope for maximum results as a salesman. 
* *  * Salesmanship is the ability to lead and control 
thought and action. Tt isthe ability to so manipulate the 
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other man’s mind as to induce him to think as you think, 
feel as you feel, and act as you would have him act. 
* *  *  Salesmanship is the ability to make a mutually 
profitable interchange of values. If I make a sale and 
[ make all the profit I am not a salesman, I am a rob- 
ber; on the other hand, if I make a sale and you make 
all the profit, I am not a salesman, I am either a 
philanthropist, an advertising man or a fool.’’ 

The above is quoted from an address by Mr. J. S. 
Knox on applied salesmanship, which was published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is the object of this 
paper to apply these definitions to the lumber business 
particularly. Before we proceed further, however, we 
will have to stop and inquire what are some of the 
‘‘organized, correlated, and thoroughly tried-out’’ prin- 
ciples at the bottom of the science of salesmanship; 
what is the law of mental action without knowledge of 
which one can never hope for maximum results as u 
salesman. 


The Salesman and the Customer. 


The three primary component parts that properly 
united go to make up a sale are the goods to be sold, 
the salesman, and the customer. The salesman is the 
connecting link, the connecting electric wire, between the 
goods and the customer. It is the impression he received 
from the goods and transmits to the customer, the per- 
fection with which he receives these impressions and his 
ability to ‘‘put them over’’ to his customer; his rela- 
tions to the goods, his relations to the customer, and 
finally the customer’s right impression of the goods, 
and his acting on his impression,- that make a sale; 
and we might say that scientific salesmanship is the art 
of getting the best results on this imaginary telephone 
system. All the parts must be charged properly with 
eurrents for carrying and receiving the message; every 
care must be taken for good insulation. 

To use a metaphor especially close to the lumber busi- 
ness, we might say that the groundwork and excavation 
for a building is the good will of a customer. The 
foundation for this building is a salesman’s knowledge 
of his goods. The building itself, the superstructure, 
the sale, is the mental action of the customer. The 
joists, studding, siding, and roof of this structure are 
the four divisions into which the mental action of the 
eustomer may be divided: namely, Attention, Interest, 
Desire, and Action. No lumberman needs to be told 
that it is absolutely necessary to obtain ground and 
make an excavation for the foundation of a house, or 
that it is necessary to build a foundation, and finally 
necessary for the simplest kind of a structure to have 
joists, studding, siding, and roof. These things are 
essential, absolutely necessary—impress them on your 
mind. No one can understand the fundamental laws 
that work to consummate a sale without a clear under- 
standing of these primary requirements that we have 
just named: Good will of the customer, salesman’s 
knowledge of the goods, and mental action of the cus- 
tomer in four consecutive steps—attention, interest, de- 
sire, and action. 

The solid bed that you dig to when you make your 
excavation, called good will, is absolute confidence of 
the customer in the reliability of the salesman. Let 
us stop to look at this groundwork more closely. The 
personal appearance of the salesman, his dress and his 
manner decide the first impression of the customer for 
or against him. You can not afford to have the handi- 
cap of a first impression against you, so look well to the 
details of dress; have a clean shave, clean hands, and 
clean linen. These are particularly important on a first 
trip into new territory. Look out for little personal 
traits or habits that may count against you. You can 
not afford to go into a stranger’s office smoking; he 
may not like tobacco. The writer remembers calling on 
a lumber dealer for the first time. He was granted a 
courteous audience. In the midst of the conversation 
another salesman appeared and presented his card, but 
he was turned down promptly and none too gently. 
After he left the dealer said, ‘‘If I had been a regular 
customer of that fellow’s house and needed his goods, 
he would not get an order from me and I would be 
tempted to make a new connection, for it seems to. me 
that any good concern should know enough to keep one 
of those cigarette puffers out of a customer’s office.’’ 
It was all over in less than two minutes. The salesman 
lost every possible chance for an order before he even 
presented his card. These little things count, and count 
big, in the profession of salesmanship. 

As to securing a customer’s positive good will after 
the first impression, nothing counts so much .as the 
geniality of optimism. It warms a customer’s heart. 
Nobody likes a grouch; nobody likes sour dough. But 
these qualities of cheerfulness and courtesy and optimism 


to be really effective must be real traits of the salesman. 
They may be natural, or acquired as habits, but there 
must be the ability to look at, and to feel, the good side 
constantly. A temporary smile for the occasion will not 
suffice. You will find it impossible to impress your 
customer with your geniality and good humor if in your 
heart you are carrying a grouch for the hotel man, or 
maybe swearing at the railroad schedule. It must be 
something more than telling a customer that business has 
been good when really it has been ‘‘rotten.’’ 

To grow into a customer’s friendship and regard you 
should have something in common with him _ besides 
boards and shiplap. He may like to fish or hunt, he may 
be interested in baseball or polities. He may like horses 
or automobiles, and he may like literature or music. 
Consequently, the more you take an interest in all of 
these different things the better your chance to get his 
favorable regard. Also it is an absolute pyschologicai 
fact that the more you work your brain cells outside the 
regular channel of your own business the more active 
and alert you will become in your regular work. 


Gaining a Customer’s Friendship. 


In order to get the friendship of a customer you must 
give him your triendship. If you do not like a man it is 
almost impossible to make him like you. Some salesman 
will ask, ‘‘How am I going to like a man that I do 
not like?’’ By overlooking his bad points and dwelling 
on his good traits in your mind you can arrive wonder- 
fully close to a correct estimate. It is a poor fellow 
indeed that has not got some likable characteristics, and 
if he has not you can create some in your own imagina- 
tion. If he is grouchy with you, forget it, and say to 
yourself that this fellow is a kind-hearted lovable fellow 
in his own home. If he is rampantly opposed to some of 
your pet political views, forget it, and remind yourself 
that he is honest to the core. Examples might be multi- 
plied by the score. The only defect in a buyer that 
you can not afford to condone and overlook is business 
crookedness or financial weakness. 

Through all a salesman’s optimism, through all of the 
interest he takes in outside things, through even his 
friendship for a dealer be must carry a proper amount 
of dignity and conservatism, for he is not only building 
for friendship but for a large element of trust and also 
of confidence. These elements are worth immeasurably 
more in the lumber business than with a specialty line 
such as adding machines or typewriters, because the 
salesman as a rule calls on the lumber dealer repeatedly, 
year in and year out, and has a chance to work on 
this toundation ground until he gets it down vo the 
solid rock of perfect confidence and active friendship. 
He needs the perfect confidence of the customer more 
than it is needed in most other lines, for he has no 
samples to show, and the buyer must base his estimate 
of the goods on what the salesman tells him. And he 
needs the active friendship of the customer especially, 
because he must depend often on the customer to let him 
know when he is in the market, for the lumber sales- 
man as a rule covers too large a territory to be always 
on the spot when lumber needs develop. 

Finally, with reference to good will, remember that 
it is your business as a salesman to lead a. * control the 
thought and action of a customer, and it is one of the 
fundamental laws of mental action that your subject 
must be willing to be controlled. He must put himself 
in a plastic, you-may-convince-me-if-you-can frame of 
mind before you can have any great influence over him, 
and he will do that only as a result of his feeling of 
good will toward you. 

Next to a salesman’s ability to make a good impression, 
and to follow it up by gaining the friendship of a buyer, 
is the necessity of knowing all there is to know about 
the goods he is selling. The first step to take when 
you start to sell an article is to know the article. To 
know the article is the first step; to know all the ob- 
jections to it and to have an answer ready for each 
objection is the second step. You should look well to 
this before you make your first call on a buyer. This 
can not be overemphasized. It can not be made too 
important. You must keep your information up to date, 
and it will take constant study to do this. You should 
know where your article is produced; how it is manu- 
iactured; every detail; to be perfect on this point you 
should know how to make it. It will be an advantage to 
work in the mill or factory and actually produce the 
goods with your own hands. You should know the cost 
of raw material, the cost of manufacture, and the cost 
of selling. You should know all the purposes for which 
your goods are used, or may be used—their advantages 
and disadvantages for the purpose. Know what other 
goods fill the same requirements and are used as substi- 
tutes. Know all there is to know of your competition. 

Know your selling price. Know it; be able to tell a 
man without stopping to look it up, and without stopping 
to figure a freight rate. On account of a constantly 
changing market this is one point that a lot of lumber 
salesmen neglect. The writer when he first started to sell 
on the road had a eustomer ask the price of an 8”x8”-8’ 
colonial column, and was obliged to stop and look it up. 
The customer said, ‘‘Oh, well, if you don’t know the price 
we will let it pass;’’ and he did let it pass. The delay 
of half a minute no doubt lost the order. 
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Develop and use your memory. Memory grows with 
use. The memory factor is not especially emphasized in 
most of the articles you read on salesmanship, but it is 
undoubtedly of great importance and especially so in the 
lumber business. Most of us could remember vastly more 
than we do remember, if we would only make the proper 
effort. The four principles of importance in memory 
development are repetition, intensity, association, and 
ingenuity. If you want to make sure you will remember 
a name or a price, say it over to yourself. Repeat it at 
intervals, and in every possible way. Spell it, say it 
aloud, write it, think of how it sounded when you 
heard it, and remember that the intensity of your at- 
tention will reduce the number of repetitions necessary 
before it becomes fixed on your mind. Association is a 
big aid—the relative prices, for example, of No. 1 
flooring and No. 2 flooring, or of No. 2 flooring and 
No. 2 shiplap. The principle of ingenuity is helpful 
with both names and numbers. For example, you re- 
member the name of Mr. Knapp because he looks sleepy. 
You remember car No. 139,476 because you had trouble 
with it, and it has an unlucky number, the first two 
figures are thirteen and the consecutive pairs when added 
together make thirteen each. 

Before we leave the point of the necessity for a sales- 
man to know his goods we must especially caution the 
lumber salesman to know his grades accurately. Mr. 
George L. Maas in a paper read before the last meeting 
of the National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, which also was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Called the attention of the salesmen to the 
weakness of many on this point, and especially em- 
phasized the fact that it’is one of the ethical points of 
salesmanship in the lumber business to know the stock, 
and describe it accurately, and that the salesman who 
does this reaps large reward in increased business. 

We proceed now above the establishment of friend- 
ship and the acquirement of a proper knowledge of our 
goods, which we have named respectively the ground- 
work and the foundation, and begin the actual business 
ot building the house. We lead the mind of our friend, 
the customer, through the regular stages of attention, 
interest, desire, and action. We make the sale. 


Attention the First Factor. 


The first factor, as stated, is attention. Be sure you 
have it before you let loose the argument for the goods. 
Attention is with most men very easy to get. A buyer 
will generally give you his attention, for a time at least, 
merely as a matter of personal courtesy, or because it is 
his business to pay attention to anything which is liable 
to be of profit or benefit in any way to himself or his 
business. You must build your talk so as to hold his 
attention fast to what you are saying, fast to the con- 
sideration of your goods; you must build attention into 
interest. 

To do this successfully you must know your man. 
Know his mental temperament, his business habits, and 
his attitude toward life in general, and toward sales- 
men’s propositions in particular. Know his business. 
Know whether he uses No. 1 or No. 2 dimension. Know 
all there is to know about the stock he sells, about the 
condition of his business, whether he can handle a 
straight car of flooring, or only buys a half or a third 
of a earload at a time. Know whether his capital is 
limited or if he can afford to speculate. Know when his 
collections are good and when they are bad. Know all 
about him. You may not be able to get all this in- 
formation before you make your first call; there will 
probably be a part of it that you will never get, but 
zome salesmen never get any of it. You can not adapt 
yourself or your argument to a man you do not know. 

Adaptability is a big thing in salesmanship. Watch 
your man as you talk to him. Get his expression. Know 
the impression you are making. Don’t fire a lot of stuff 
at him the way you happened to get it from the sales 
department. Slip it up to him easy; let him take it in 
as you go.. 

You will find two classes of buyers; one is the cold- 
blooded thinker ruled by reason, and the other is gov- 
erned largely by his impulse. The first fellow will be 
appealed to and sold by a logical and clear dollar-and- 
cents argument, with proper matter-of-fact evidence to 
back the argument. The man who is governed more by 
his feelings than by the cool logic of his mind will be 
hard to sell by the dollar-and-cents argument. You 
must appeal to his impulse, to his weak spot. One 
salesman told the writer that he had just closed a thou- 
sand-dollar order with a susceptible buyer by wearing 
the emblem of a certain church organization. You must 
avoid the prejudice and watch closely the likes and dis- 
likes of this individual. Let your customer guide you. 
Set your sail to the wind. Let him suggest, let him in- 
dicate his wants. Let him talk. Don’t do too much of 
the talking yourself. Salesmanship is nine parts knowing 
what to say, and one part saying it. 

Now, keep in mind that you are working through at- 
tention, and interest to desire. In the wholesale lumber 
trade a buyer generally wants an article because he sees 
a chance for profit in it. Appeal strongly to his pocket- 
book. Make him see the possible profit as actual money 
that he should have in his pocket. Appeal to your 
individual buyer. Make him see his need. Make him 
see his profit. As soon as you succeed in doing this 
he will pass from interest to desire. 

Then it is just a matter of getting his desire for an 
article strong enough, of overcoming any small objec- 
tions, and he will resolve to have it. As soon as you get 
him to the point you must take his order. Close it, get 
his acquiescence in the contract, and make him feel that 
it is finally decided, and you have the order. 

Now, in working through interest to desire be careful 
of outside distractions, of the loss of attention. Day 
before yesterday a friend of the writer had led his cus- 
tomer right up to the point of contract; right up to 


where final action was all that was lacking. He had 
done his work skilfully, and any salesman would have 
known that the word to book the order was all but on 
the tongue of the customer, when a fellow out on the 
street went to yelling through a, megaphone about a 
picture show. The customer-stopped to listen, and it was 
“fall off.’?? The lumber was not sold, and the salesman 
when he got away from the customer quietly damned the 
megaphone, and said it had cost him the order. He was 
right; it had, and of course it was not his fault. But 
salesmen often cause just the same kind of a break in a 
customer’s mental action by stopping to look up a price 
which they should have in their head, or by talking when 
they should keep still. 

In these laws of mental action with the phases which 
we have discussed you have the fundamental psychology 
of salesmanship. There are many ramifications, and 
many corallary principles. We could use a considerable 
amount of space in the discussion of such elements as 
reliability, individuality, persistence, courage, optimism, 
industry, conservatism, grit, and biggest of all, initiative. 
This last is a big element of success. It is a matter of 
thinking up new things, and of doing them; of finding 
where you are weak and patching up the weak places. 
It is a matter of doing individual and original thinking. 
Carry a notebook, and when you are riding on the cars 
do some thinking, and when you think of something 
worth while to do, write it down and then do it when 
the right time comes. Maybe it will be the matter of 
writing a letter to some customer interested in some new 
item on your stock sheet, or of going to see him at the 
first opportunity, possibly of telephoning him. Letters 
and the telephone play big parts in the work of the big- 
gest salesmen. 


The Right Kind of Order. 


Up to this point we have dealt entirely with the 
matter of getting the order. In conclusion, and particu- 
larly in the lumber business, we can not drive it home too 
hard that to be a real salesman you must not only get 
an order, but you must get the right kind of an order. 
You musi get the price. You must sell stock that your 
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mill can ship and you must not sell stock that your mill 
can not ship. You must sell the customer stock that will 
be adaptable for his purpose. Your shipping clerk 
should be ever present in your mind; the car must not 
be badly mixed so it can not be loaded satisfactorily 
to carry the different kinds of stock included. There 
must not be too much expense connected with the as- 
sembling and loading of the different items, unless it is 
properly covered by the price. 

Cutting the price is a weakness with many salesmen; 
it is a chronic ailment in many cases. It is bad ethics, 
bad business, bad salesmanship. You are not giving your 
firm a square deal if you do not at least make an effort 
to obtain the price that it put on the goods. You have 
all seen salesmen that did not even have the backbone 
to ask their price. They make a cut with no other reason 
for it on earth but the fact that they lack the courage 
to look a man in the eye and tell him what their goods 
are worth. 

There are many smart buyers. It is their business to 
buy their stock at as low a price as possible, and they 
naturally work in every way to get you down to the 
bottom on the price. Many of them want to get your price 
and then put their own price a few dollars below yours, 
on your goods. They know that they generally buy right 
when they do this. Many buyers are not well posted, 
and base their estimate of the market entirely on your 
manner and action when you name your price. Many 
times they will tell you that your price is high, and if 
you stick to your price and finally sell them, and then 
do a little investigating, you will find that they were 
comparing your price today with the price 60 days ago, 
or comparing your price on your stock with some price 
on some other stock entirely different. Stand by your 
breastworks and fight out this price question. Remember 
that not only is your own salary and expense account at 
stake, but that it is up to you to protect the whole 
works back of you. Remember also your reputation. It 
is not good business or good policy to rob a customer by 
getting more than your regular price and more than a 
reasonable profit, but by all means get your price. 


Salesmanship is the ability to get the other man to buy 
your goods at a profit. If you do not get the profit 
you are ‘‘either a philanthropist, an advertising man, 
or a fool.’’ 

Every salesman should view his business as a profes- 
sion. He should endeavor to learn constantly more and 
more of the science and art of salesmanship. There is 
a possibility of advancement in this line, just as there 
is In medicine, or music, or law, or any other science or 
art. Every man to be truly scientific must study and 
grow constantly in the knowledge of the rules of the 
game. He must grow in his knowledge of his own stock, 
knowledge of his customer, and finally in knowledge of 
himself. Socrates’ school was a school of ‘‘Know 
thyself.’’ ‘You will be surprised at the amount you can 
learn about yourself if you will try industriously to find 
out what you can. One of my friends on the road en- 
gages with his friends in mutual criticism of methods 
whenever practicable. He observed me in talking to a 
customer for one or two sessions, and was able to give 
me a most excellent suggestion for improvement. 
Finally, if we strive earnestly for advancement, and 
take every possible advantage of the things in our way 
we are bound to advance beyond even our hopes, for the 
rank and file of the men on the road today are not 
awake. 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


©, E. Isenberger, representing the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
in Minneapolis territory, who has been ill for some 
time, has improved and is able to be at his office. 


The International Lumber Co., of International Falls, 
Minn., has engaged John R. Lenox, of Minneapolis, as 
general sales manager, and he will handle that com- 
pany’s sales from offices in Minneapolis. Mr. Lenox 
has operated for some time as an independent whole- 
saler under the name of the Lenox Lumber Co., but 
will devote his attention hereafter to the International 
Falls mill. 


E. B. Gorin, sales manager for the Kaul Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., spent a couple of days in Houston 
recently. This company is rot at present manufac- 
turing lumber, having cut out its timber supply at the 
old mill, and is now building a mill at another point. 
In the meantime, to keep the organization intact and 
to keep in touch with the trade, the company is doing 
a wholesale business and Mr. Gorin’s mission into that 
territory was to buy a large quantity of yellow pine 
lumber. He states that the new mill will be ready to 
begin operation about October 1. 


W. W. Wallace, sales agent of the Walker County 
Lumber Co., at El Mina, Tex., was a recent Houston 
visitor. The Beaumont Lumber Co. also has a repre- 
sentative named W. W. Wallace and the signatures of 
both gentlemen so closely resembled that it was diffi- 
cult to differentiate them, so recently the two men met 
by mutual agreement, got better acquainted with one 
another and agreed upon a certain style of signature to 
be used hereafter in inscribing their names on the hotel 
registers, and elsewhere, so there would be no con- 
fusion in their mail. 





SALESMEN OF TEXAS MEET. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Associated Lum- 
ber Salesmen of Texas was held at Waco August 9, but 
as this was simply a routine meeting the attendance was 
not large. None of the Houston members found it possi- 
ble to attend.. The active membership of this organiza- 
tion now numbers about 60, the following officers direct- 
ing its affairs: John C. Ray, Waco, president; F. A. 
Peck, Waco, vice president; A. W. Pearsall, Fort Worth, 
secretary-treasurer. 





ON A VISIT TO GEORGIAN BAY. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Sellen, of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Webb, of Detroit, Mich., and Frank Yochem, of 
Dallas, Tex., have returned from a 10 days’ trip to 
Georgian Bay, where the male members of the party 
forgot all about the sash and door market and enjoyed 
a vacation cruise. Mr. Sellen is the sales manager, 
and Mr. Webb and Mr. Yochem are well-known mem- 
bers of the selling staff, of the Morgan Sash & Door Co. 





W. D. LEACH. 


The Central Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen has lost one of its well-known and well-liked 
members. W. D. Leach, of Indianapolis, Ind., who had 
been a member of the association a number of years, 
passed away August 9. 





MOVING SALES OFFICE TO SEATTLE. 


E. I. Garland, formerly in charge of the Minneapolis 
sales office of the Larson Lumber Co., will take the 
position of general sales manager of that company 
and will hereafter be located in Seattle, Wash. Here- 
after the Seattle office of the company will be the main 
sales office and all business will be handled through 
that office. Temporary offices will be maintained in Min- 
neapolis in charge of Miss Helen McNutt. This com- 
pany’s big sawmill is located at Bellingham, Wash., and 
heretofore sales have been handled through the Belling- 
ham and Minneapolis offices as well as through the Seattle 
office. Mr. Garland is a lumberman of many yéars’ ex- 
perience and is well known to the trade in the middle 
and northwest territories. R. R. Clark, wlio has had 
charge of the Seattle offices of the company, will devote 
his entire time hereafter to the business of the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Co., which is owned by the same interests 
as the Larson Lumber Co. 
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RURAL COOPERATIVE FINANCIAL 
SYSTEMS. 


The journey that the American committee on rural 
cooperative credit will make to Europe during the early 
months of next year to study the rural cooperative 
financial systems of Germany and other Nations abroad 
where they prevail will be watched with interest, 
especially by the agriculturists of this country. -The trip 
is for the purpose of making an exhaustive study of the 
foreign plans providing easier money for the tiller of 
the soil, with a view of inaugurating similar financial 
organizations in this country, if such should be found 
feasible. 

The trip of the committee is an outgrowth of con- 
ference on the subject held in connection with the South- 
ern Commercial Congress held at Nashville, Tenn., last 
April. At that conference David Lubin, American dele- 
gate to the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, Italy, made a report and outlined to the dele- 
gates present the farmer cooperative credit system as 
it exists in several European countries. Whether similar 
systems can be adapted to meet the needs of the 
American farmer is a problem demanding closest study 
and exhaustive research. The plan in vogue in Europe 
not only affords the farmer abroad individually ‘‘ cheap 
money,’’ but is conducted for the benefit of cooperative 
groups of farmers collectively. It is expected that each 
State of the United States will name two delegates to 
membership on the American committee, which will prob- 
ably leave on the journey next May. Special study will 
be given to the Raiffeisen, Schulze-Delitzsch and Ger- 
man Landschaften systems as to just how far they 
solve the rural finance problem. 





CORPUS CHRISTI FAVORS WOOD 
BLOCK. 


Recently a committee of citizens of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., undertook to investigate the various paving mate- 
rials on ithe market, the report to serve as a guide for 
the city in letting paving contracts. The investigation 
resulted in a complete indorsement of wood block paving 
as superior to all other types. The report of the com- 
mittee follows: a 

Corpus CHRISTI, Tpx., Aug. 5, 1912. 
To the Honorable Mayor and Commissioners, 
Corpus Christi, Ter. 
Gentlemen: 

I was appointed by your honorable body as one of a 
citizens’ committee to investigate what would be the proper 
material for street paving in our city, that we as a com- 
mittee by such investigation might make it easier for the 
council to select the material they would use. 

I have made an extensive investigation by personally 
writing to a number of different cities through their proper 
authorities and my method was to ask them a number of 
impartial questions favoring no one. The questions you will 
find among the material submitted by me and read thus: 
No. 1. What kind of pavements have you? 


No. 2. How much of each? 

No. 8. How long has each Vind been in use. : 

No. 4. Is your present pavement giving you complete satis- 
faction? 

No. 5. According to your experience what kind would you 
advise? 


No. 6. Have you had any upkeep expense on your present 
pavements and if so to what extent, and which 
kind causes the greatest upkeep? 

No. 7. In answering these questions we would prefer that 
price did not enter into your decisions. 

You will find a number of letters among the data that I 
have acquired and delivered to you, with the above ques- 
tions contained in same and their answers to each ques- 
tion under same. é 

After summing up all the evidence received from the dif- 
ferent cities, I find that practically all recommend only three 
kinds of pavements for business and heavy traffic streets, 
viz.: Granite block, wood block creosoted laid on concrete 
foundation, and sandstone block pavement. Also find that 
any pavement made up of any mixture of asphalt or 
bitumen will not stand for long in a hot climate. I find 
that the foremost cities, such as New York, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and many others are now 
laying more wood block than =~ other pavement and in 
some instances as in Minneapolis they are laying more 
wood block than all other kinds together. 

I find also that in the work of laying or repairing water 
or gas mains or sewer pipes on paved streets that wood 
block, granite block or brick can be removed and replaced 
without affecting the looks or durability of the street and 
that most any common laborer can make such changes, 
that almost any common laborer can make such changes, 
or composition it will not only require experienced labor but 
will also require the city to keep and maintain expensive 
machinery and that the patch so made will never be as 
sound or look as well as the balance of the pavement. 

find that the sanitary conditions are better with the 
creosoted wood block, as the creosote oils used are deadly 





to all germs and take up all odors that may be caused by 
unsanitary conditions along or on said street or pavements. 
I find also that the upkeep on the different kinds of 
pavements is much less on wood block than any other kind; 
this point I recommend as one of the strongest points on 
pavements and should be so considered. When you take in 
consideration that in creosoted wood block you have pave- 
ment sanitary, practically noiseless, of longer life, less cést 
of upkeep, that can be repaired with ordinary labor, I can 
only do justice to myself and the city of Corpus Christi 
by recommending wood block pavement for our city. 
(Signed.) H. G. SHERMAN, 
Chairman Citizens’ Committee. 





HARDWOOD HANDLED AT MEM. 
PHIS DURING 1911. 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 13.—The report of the sta- 
tistics committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, which shows the amount of hardwood lumber 
handled by Memphis concerns during 1911, places the 
total amount at 594,341,764 feet, with an estimated 
value of $14,805,364. The full report is given herewith: 


Total Ft. Total Val. 
Amount of lumber manufactured in 
DINU noche ng Kom esaes cea eases 110,363,102 $3,312,883 
Amount of lumber manufactured by 
Memphis firms outside of Memphis. .116,516,719 2,917,815 
Amount of lumber handled through 
Memphis yards not included in 
amount manufactured .............. 110,868,040 3,401,928 
Amount of lumber handled by Memphis 
firms on direct shipment from mills 
and yards outside of Memphis not in- 


cluded in amount manufactured..... 135,990,068 2,990,287 
Amount of veneers under % inch thick 
manufactured in Memphis........... 80,309,605 803,769 


Amount of veneers under % inch thick 


handled through Memphis........... 600,860 12,892 
Amount of lumber and veneer exported 

OS re re eee weer 17,219,514 689,876 
Amount of lumber and veneer exported 

from outside points.........cccccecse BoyhtG,800 675,814 





Total handled by Memphis firms. .594,341,764 $14,805,364 
Amount of logs received in Memphis 


oy Wl. Mi BIWOl so os 5559 ss 000000 a noe 114,717,120 2,532,677 
Amount of lumber on hand in Memphis 
EB: eer ee 71,818,267 2,531,689 


Amount of lumber on hand outside of 

Memphis dam, 2, 2OUZ. .s2.05.00000s00% 50,556,086 1,406,913 
Amount of logs and bolts received at 

Memphis and manufactured into 

hoops, heading and other cooperage 

a EEE OE eer eee 17,724,618 221,075 
Amount of logs and rough material 

received at Memphis and manufac- 

tured into vehicle and implement 

stock, turned work and pump rods.. 6,249,438 184,976 
Amount of lumber consumed by furni- 

ture factories, coffin factories, box 

factories, planing mills, flooring fac- 

tories etc. in Memphis. .....cccccuss 57,260,930 1,215,481 


In addition to the foregoing information, Frank 
Anderson, secretary of the Memphis Freight Committee, 
has furnished the following statistics covering the in- 
and outbound movement of logs, lumber and other 
preducts: 


Cars. 

Lumber received at Memphis in 1911.............3... 17,959 
Bolts received at Memphis in 1911.................. 1,675 
Squares received at Memphis in 1911................. 15 
Lumber received at Memphis in 1911.............5... 10,367 
Lumber shipped from Memphis, 1911................ 11,533 
DORE: cdn gcc aneehceeh ee ne ake easnAe aes ue knee at 41,549 





LUMBERMEN BEWARE. 


A man who is traveling under the name of J. H. 
Kirkland, alias Tewksbury, who claims to be con- 
nected with the Weyerhaeuser interests, is calling on 
several prominent Chicagoans with an idea of putting 
something over on them. He put something over on 
Edwin Anderson, manager of the Chicago offices of 
the Berlin Machine Works, to whom he stated: ‘‘I 
am a little short of funds, old chap, and would appre- 
ciate it if you would loan me a few dollars, you know 
—about $10 or $15 will do.’’ Mr. Anderson said he 
would gladly advance it and ‘‘Kirkland’’ drew a 
check on the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank for $15, 
which, in due course of time, was returned to Mr. 
Anderson. Kirkland is evidently familiar with‘ what 
the lumbermen of the North are doing and was cog- 
nizant of the fact that Mr. Anderson has just bought 
a new automobile. ‘‘Kirkland’’ told Mr, Anderson he 
had recently returned from Brazil, where he bought 
600 square miles of timberland, paying $2,000,000 for 
it. He also stated he was a director of the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank. He weighs about 165 pounds, 
square built, swarthy complexion with black eyes and 
hair, and was dressed in a dark blue suit of clothes. 
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. FACSIMILE OF CHECK CASHED WHICH LATER WAS FOUND TO BE WORTHLESS. 


RAILROAD ADVICES FROM MANY 
SECTIONS. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.,.Aug. 12.—B. R. Lewis reports 
that 200 men are engaged in building 10 miles of new 
logging road in the Upper Skagit Valley, from. Day 
Creek to the Northern Pacific tracks, near Sedro Woolley. 
Mr. Lewis owns several million feet of timber in the 
valley and will open two big logging camps when the rail- 
road is completed. He is associated with Thomas Smith 
and T. J. Meagher, of Mount Vernon, and F. H. Jack- 
son, of Clear Lake, in the construction of the railroad. 





ALPENA SHIPPERS UPHELD BY SUPREME 
COURT. 


Bay City, Micu, Aug. 13.—The long legal contest 
between the Alpena Shippers’ Association and the De- 
troit & Mackinac Railroad Co. culminated Saturday 
when Associate Justice Day, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, after a hearing at his summer home on 
Mackinae Island, denied the application of the railroad 
company for a writ of error and approval of its bond 
for $10,000. In denying the application Justice Day 
upheld the decision handed down by the Michigan 
supreme court confirming the order of the Michigan 
Railway Commission in ordering the railroad in ques- 
tion to make a reduction in freight rates on saw logs. 
The original complaint against the railroad company 
was filed in 1909 by F. W. Gilchrist, the Churchill Lum- 
ber Co. and the Island Mill Lumber Co., all of Alpena. 
The amount involved is estimated at $100,000. 

The rates against which the Alpena shippers rebelled 
were $3 a thousand feet on logs from points south of 
Millersburg to Alpena, and $3.25 a thousand feet from 
points north of Millersburg to Alpena, Millersburg be- 
ing 36 miles north of Alpena. Under the order of the 
Michigan Railway Commission, which has been sus- 
tained by the ruling of the Supreme Court, Alpena 
shippers will pay: Ten miles or less, $1; ten to twenty 
miles, $1.33; twenty to thirty miles, $1.67; thirty to 
fifty miles, $2; fifty to eighty miles, $2.33. Most of 
the logs are hauled from points between 30 and 50 miles 
from Alpena. Shippers assert the saving under the 
operation of these rates will average $1 a thousand 
feet or more. 





LOGGING ROAD TO BECOME IMPORTANT SEC- 
TION OF NEW TRUNK LINE. 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 12.—A railroad deal which will 
give Orange a commanding position in the matter of lum- 
ber, as well as all other kinds of tonnage for export 
has been made and the details all worked out whereby 
the Gulf, Sabine & Red River railroad, the logging road 
owned and operated by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., of Orange, is to become an important section in a 
new trunk line that will have its"deep water terminus 
at Orange on the Louisiana side of the Sabine River. 
This road, as soon as completed, will begin business with 
a profitable tonnage, for it will deliver to the two mills of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. at Orange all of the logs 
consumed in those plants. These logs are now dumped 
into the river at Niblett’s Bluff, 18 miles above Orange, 
necessitating a heavy expense in towing the timber to the 
mills from that point. The fact that this new road is 
to be an absolute certainty has not heretofore been made 
public, but the information was given to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent in Houston last week by one 
thoroughly familiar with all the details. The building 
of this road down the east side of the river will give 
Orange most advantageous freight rates and will result 
in the building of a new town which will probably be 
known as East Orange and will hold the same relative 
position to Orange as East St. Louis does to St. Louis 
proper. It is expected that construction work on this 
new road will begin in a few months, the preliminary 
details looking to the organization of the company and 
filing a charter having been completed. 





TO FILE COMPLAINT WITH COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13—A number of lumbermen 
of this city are preparing a formal bill of complaint to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Central Freight Association lines, also the Cotton Belt, 
Tron Mountain, the Frisco and the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific roads, setting forth the injustice and discrim- 
ination of the advanced rates from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings to Canadian points, effective September 
1, and praying for a restoration of the old rates. 

Announcements have been made by all the carriers 
mentioned in the bill of complaint that the old rates on 
yellow pine lumber from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings to Canadian points would be increased. From 
the published tariffs covering these increases it is found 
that these advances range from 1 cent to 7 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. This advance, it is claimed, is not made 
because the lines in the United States are demanding 
the advance, but on account of the arbitrary position 
assumed by the Canadian lines in demanding an excess 
arbitrary out of the rate from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings. 

In some cases the advanced rates on lumber exceed the 
sixth class rate as it is now in effect, which rate under 
official classification has been held and maintained to be 
the maximum rate that can be charged. This is one of 
the main points upon which the lumbermen will base 
their complaint. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


August 27-30—Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


August 28-30—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Detroit, Mich. 


August 31—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Burbridge 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 


September 4-5-6—Canadian Forestry Association Convention, 
Victoria, B. C. 


October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





MISSOURI RETAILERS IN CONFERENCE. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
HuNTSVILLE, Mo., Aug. 14.—The North Central Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting 
August 10 at Moberly, Mo., which was one of the best 
in its history, especially along the line of addresses de- 
livered by J. C. Frank, recently elected president of the 
organization, and by B. S. Deathridge, assistant secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Twenty-five members of the North Central Missouri or- 
ganization were present. The business session was fol- 
lowed by a smoker and luncheon. The members of the 
association are especially appreciative of the hospitality 
of the Moberly Commercial Club, through whose cour- 

tesy especially the meeting at Moberly was held. 








CANADIAN FORESTERS TO MEET. 


As for sometime has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Canadian Forestry Association will be held at Victoria, 
B. C., September 4, 5 and 6. Official call has been 
issued for the coming convention, which relates that: 


Sir Richard McBride, Premier of the Province, and Hon. 
W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, are taking a personal in- 
terest in the convention, and will address the delegates upon 
this subject, which is now the uppermost one in British 
Columbia. While papers and addresses will naturally deal 
with matters that concern British Columbia, they will noi 
be confined to this, and in every way the convention will 
be national in character and embrace every part of Canada. 

The program now in course of preparation will include 
addresses of the most practical character by leaders in 
forestry and lumbering in Canada and the United States. 
It is proposed to open with a reception to delegates on the 
evening of September 4, followed by regular sessions on 
September 5 and 6 at 10 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. The regular 
sessions will be held in the commodious hall of the Alexan- 
dra Club, which is centrally located and in every way fitted 
for such a gathering. On the afternoon of September 6 it 
is expected there will be an outdoor entertainment in which 
the ladies may participate. The details will be announced 
in the program issued at Victoria. 


The convention proper will conclude with a banquet 
Friday evening, September 6. Admission will be by 
ticket, the price of which has been put at $3, and Sec- 
retary James Lawlor, whose address will be Victoria 
until the conclusion of the convention, requests to be 
advised of all who will be in attendance that proper 
arrangements may be made for their entertainment. 

Arrangements have been made for a one and one- 
third fare rate on the certificate plan, good upon all 
roads in Canada. The convention promises to be the 
most important and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing yet held by the Canadian Forestry Association. 





NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS TO MEET IN 
SALT LAKE CITY. 


Call has just been issued for the twentieth annual ses- 
sion of the National Irrigation Congress which will be 
convened in Salt Lake City, Utah, Monday, September 30, 
continuing four days. In this meeting the congress goes 
back to its birthplace, the first annual session having 
been held in Salt Lake City September 15-17, 1891. The 
tentative program as sent out includes the subjects which 
are usually considered at this congress, but the speakers 
have not yet been announced. Forest preservation is, of 
course, prominent among the subjects which will have the 
attention of this meeting. 

The official membership of the convention will include 
Federal officers and Congressmen; governors; State en- 
gineers and commissioners of agriculture and _herti- 
culture; mayors of cities of over 1,000 population; mem- 
bers of irrigation, water and conservation commissions, 
both State and national; permanent delegates, contribut- 
ing members of the organization, and accredited dele- 
gates as follows: 

Fifteen delegates from each State or Territory. 

Ten delegates from each city of over 25,000 population ; 
five from each city of less than 25,000 ae | two 
from each incorporated town of less than 1,000 population. 

Two duly accredited delegates from each regularly organ- 
ized association devoted to irrigation, agriculture, horti- 
culture and engineering. 

Two delegates, duly accredited, from each college or 
university. 

Two delegates, . accredited, from each commercial body 
or club concerned with public interests. 

The date of the meeting corresponds with that of the 
annual State fair, and a special entertainment program 
will be given, including an illuminated stieet parade, 
‘‘Pageant of the Mighty Wizard of the Wasatch,’’ and 
exhibits of irrigated farm products, minerals, live stock, 
and the like. 

Special summer tourist rates do not expire until Octo- 
ber 31, and will therefore greatly reduce the cost of rail- 
road fare in attending this important meeting. Informa- 

tion relative to hotel rates etc. may be secured upon 
application to the office of the secretary, Arthur Hooker, 
324 Boston Building, Salt Lake City. 

At previous sessions of the congress the lumber in- 
dustry has been well represented by many prominent 





EWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


lumbermen, both among. the attendants and on the 
speakers’ program, and that doubtless will be the case 
this year. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


WasuHInetTon, D. C., Aug. 12.—It was announced last 
week that the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
with 800 members, the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association with 425 members and the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with 129 members 
have been elected to membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. Although 
the national chamber was organized April 22 more than 
77,000 business men are now affiliated with it through 
102 organizations, covering 29 States and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The smallest local organization thus far taken 
into membership is the Chamber of Commerce of Alex- 
andria, Va., with 52 members. The largest is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., with 4,609 members. 
The work of the national chamber is being carried on 
by the following officers: 

General secretary, Elliot H. Goodwin, formerly secre- 
tary of the National Civil Service Reform League; field 
secretary, Edward F. Trefz, formerly advertising coun- 
selor to the Painted Display Advertising Association of 
the United States; assistant secretary, D. A. Skinner, 
formerly Assistant Chief of Bureau of Manufacturers, 
Department of Commerce and Labor; chief of editorial 
division and editor of the Nation’s Business, G. Grosvenor 
Dawe, formerly managing director of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress. 





A FISHY STORY. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 12.—Not long ago R. B. Gibson, 
vf Stone, Hershey & Gibson (Inc.), wholesale lumbermen 
of Newark, N. J., visited the Inland Empire and spent 
several days under the tutelage of Dick Keizer, sales 
manager for the Panhandle and Blackwell Lumber com- 





R. B. GIBSON AND RICHARD KEISER EXHIBITING A 
CATCH OF TROUT. 


panies. Mr. Gibson represents these two concerns, with 
headquarters at Newark, and while in the Inland Em- 
pire with Mr. Keizer, who has offices in the Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, visited the mill of the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and the plants of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and 
Tone, Wash., becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
manufacturing facilities of the companies he represents 
and the character of their output. Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Keizer naturally found a little time to go fishing, as 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho have some of the 
finest fishing spots in the world. Herewith is shown a 
snapshot of these two gentlemen at King’s Lake, up in 
the Pend d’Oreille country. It will be observed that 
they have a nice string of trout, which they got in some 
way, and it is presumed they caught them. 





TO EXPLOIT NORTH CAROLINA WOODS. 


The Western North Carolina Fair, which will be held 
at Asheville, N. C., October 8 to 11 inclusive, will have 
as an important part of its exhibits a representative 
collection of all woods and wood products of the State. 
Manufacturers and others are requested to lay aside 
their good specimens of woods especially attractive for 
width, quality and figure and curly or natural boards 
and forward them to the exhibition. 

W. B. McEwen, director of native woods exhibit of 
the Western North Carolina Fair, advises that a suit- 
able premium will be offered ‘‘not only for the best 
individual board but also for the best collection of 
woods, both plain and figured stock.’’ He requests 
cooperation that the lumber industry may be creditably 
represented and will appreciate any suggestions offered 
along this line. 


DIRECTORY OF WESTERN RETAIL YARDS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 12.—A. B. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has is- 
sued a directory showing a total of 1,026 yards. Copies 
of this direetory are being distributed to all members. 
The last three yards to join the association are: J. C. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Moroni, Utah; Johnson-Arenson 
Lumber Co., Salinas, Cal., and the Weber Lumber Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 





LUMBER SECRETARY’S PERSONAI BOND 
ACCEPTED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 14.--A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, together 
with 13 other retail lumber association secretaries crim- 
inally indicted for alleged violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, in June, 1911, has been released of his bond 
of $2,500, and personal recognizance substituted. This 
order was made by Judge Landis, of the northern district 
of Illinois, last week. It is inferred from this ruling 
that Mr. Porter will not be called upon to answer to the 
charges and the case will be dropped as soon as several 
civil suits against several lumber associations of the 
Middle West are decided. 

The Government will take testimony in Seattle August 
26 against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
headquarters at Minneapolis, and afterward at Portland 
and Spokane. 

Clark McKercher will appear in Spokane as attorney 
for the Government and Judge Milton D. Purdy will 
represent the lumbermen. When the evidence is all in the 
case will be argued before three cireuit court judges in 
Chicago, under the expeditionary act. ‘ 





BUILDING MATERIAL MEN INTERESTED IN 
NEW LIEN LAW. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 13.—The general interest in 
the new proposed section to the State constitution pro- 
viding for the adoption of a new mechanié’s lien law 
has grown among the building material men. This pro- 
posal is being advocated to a great extent by the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association which, through a com- 
mittee now at work, will hold a meeting of the various 
persons in this section interested in its adoption to dis- 
cuss the various means of advancing its interest. This 
meeting will be held at the Builders’ Exchange, August 
26, and as about 500 invitations will be sent out an in- 
teresting meeting is expected. 





MATERIAL MEN AND LUMBERMEN IN PICNIC. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 13.—'The annual picnie of 
the building material men of Birmingham was given to 
the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, August 10, at a local 
park. Many prominent lumber dealers and millmen of 
Jefferson County and other sections of the State were 
present. H. M. Blanchard, president of the Kirkpatrick 
Sand Supply Co., was chairman of the entertainment 
committee and was complimented for the success of the 
occasion. 





INVITED TO JOIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 14.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has been invited to join the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. The invitation was 
extended at the last meeting of the local lumbermen’s 
organization and was received and filed, pending fur- 
ther action in the matter 





PREPARING FOR SEPTEMBER MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 13.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
has not held any meetings during July and August as 
is customary, and is preparing for the first meeting of 
the year in September. Many questions are to be con- 
sidered, among which is the question of advance in 
freight rates in lumber from southern points. President 
Charles F. Shiels is at his cottage in Conway, Mich., but 
expects to cut his vacation short to be home for the 
opening meeting. 








HOO-HOO HEADQUARTERS SELECTED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—From September 9, the 
home of Hoo-Hoo will be on the twelfth floor of the 
Wright Building. Manager Guy Wright closed a lease 
this week with Scrivenoter Stevenson for a suite of 
four rooms, immediately adjoining the St. Louis office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Hoo-Hoo could not have 
made a better selection for its home as the Wright 
Building, known as the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Building,’’ is the 
headquarters for the lumbermen of St. Louis. Being a 
large and important lumber market, St. Louis has many 
out-of-town visitors every day from among the lumber 
trade all over the country, many of whom are members 
of Hoo-Hoo. More people will have an opportunity of 
visiting the home of Hoo-Hoo now that it is so cen- 
trally located. 

POPPA 

A tree that produces coffee that is free from caffein 

grows in the forests of Madagascar. The fruit is 


called by the natives ‘‘mantaska’’ and is otherwise 
referred to as ‘‘cofe saurage’’ (wild coffee). The 
plant has not been cultivated and its fruit has not 
been placed on the market. The tree commonly grows 
from 12 to 20 feet high, but some have been seen that 
were 30 feet high. 
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Mack 3 ton lumber truck in service of W. H. Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa. Price of body complete with hoisting device $500. 
Hoisting device is hand operated. This body can be built with 
long carrying space of design. Length of platform back of 
cab 16 ft. width between stakes 5 ft. at front and 5 ft.2 in. at 
rear of body. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 years 


of real service of real service of real service 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


INNA 





Performance 


Prediction 


Demand advance proof 
of what a truck will do; 
don’t be satisfied with esti- 
mates of what it may do. 

Our trucks have longer 
records of consistent good 
service in actual use than 
any other truck built. 

All wanted capacities, 
1 to 10 tons. Every type 
of body and load distribu- 
tion. 

Send for special data on 
truck service for Lumber 
Dealers. Our Engineering 
Department is at your ser- 
vice. 
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International Motor Co. 


General Offices, Broadway & 57thSt.,New York 
Works, Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J. 


UU 






Sales and Service Stations 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, = 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, = 
= Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, = 
= —_Los Angeles, San Francisco and other large cities. = 
= = 
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A NEW BOOK ON 


“Forestry ” 


i” 


An Elementary Treatise 


Saal By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, M.F., 
% of Yale Forest School. 
* For Lumbermen and other students of forestry 
® who seek a nontechnical book of first principles 
this work is especially recommended. It will afford 
® the busy man a means of grasping the general 
principles of forestry or it will serve as a sound in- 
cd troduction to a course of technical reading. 
Ready July 15. Orders received now. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 
: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORTHERN PINE MILLMEN CONVENE. 





Year’s Work Reviewed—Advertising Campaign Discussed—Changes Proposed 
in Grading Rules -Trade Reported Good. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 13.—The Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held its semi-annual meeting 
at Hotel Radisson to-day. Though not largely attended, 
the session was interesting and the discussion was de- 
voted largely to advertising. The merits of the white 
pine advertising campaign and of the general advertising 
of lumber through the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were discussed, but no action was taken by 
the association, both questions being left for the board 
of directors. 

The meeting was called to order in the banquet hall 
at 2:20 p. m. by President Thomas L. Shevlin. The 
minutes of the last annual meeting were read by Secre- 
tary H. S. Childs, who then presented the report of the 
treasurer, F’. C. Gerhard, as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Balance carried forward Jan. 22, 1912. .$ 9,358.38 
Receipts, No.’s 3643 to 3886 inclusive... 25,618.17 $384,976.55 
Paid by vouchers 1652 to 1814 inclusive.......... 34,518.48 


Batanve in treasury this Bate... 2.05006 <0ccs0 sen 458.07 
The report of the auditor, F. W. Gratz, was then 
offered, and accepted. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary H. S. Childs then made his semiannual re- 
port on association affairs, as follows: 


Bureau of Grades. 

Owing to a decrease in membership the inspection force 
of the bureau of grades has been reduced from five inspectors 
employed in 1911 to four for 1912. The call for inspec- 
tions of claims from members and non-members of the 
association is about the same as it was last year and the 
inspectors are kept busy inspecting claims and with their 
regular yard inspections. 

A meeting of the members of the bureau of grades and 


T. L. SHEVLIN, MINNEAPOLIS; 
President. 


the inspectors was held May 23 and 24 at Virginia, where 
a practical demonstration of uniform p giones ag) according to 
association grading rules was given and such criticisms and 
suggestions as seemed applicable were presented and dis- 
posed of. 

Our supply of grading books became exhausted about two 
months ago so that orders for them received since that 
time have necessarily been held up. A new addition of 
grading rules will probably be issued. 


Meeting of the National Association. 


The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held May 7 and 8 at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This association was represented by the 
following named delegates: C. A. Barton, R. G. Chisolm, 
Edgar Dalzell, L. L. Barth, H. C. gee? T. A. McCann, 
H. R. Woerz, J. F. Wilson and H. S. Childs. 

The attendance was not as large as in some previous 
years, but the proceedings were of more than usual interest 
and value. Many of the papers presented contained con- 
densed results of years of experience, research and tabula- 
tions that no well informed lumberman can afford to dis- 
pense with as a source of information and reference. 

The proceedings of the meeting under the title “The 
American Lumber Industry” are published in a cloth-bound 
book of 238 pages, and can be obtained for $1 a copy from 
Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1221 Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 

America. 


At the annual meeting of the National association in 
Cincinnati in May, the Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Whereas, At the suggestion of the President of the 
United States and upon the invitation of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor there assembled in Washington, April 
22, 1912, 700 or more representative business men from all 
parts of the country for the purpose of forming a national 
commercial organization whose function should be to 
cooperate with and advise the Government departments upon 
matters affecting commerce and industry as a whole; and 

Whereas, As a result of the deliberations, there was 
organized the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, whose purpose as stated in its constitution is 
as follows: 

“The object of this association shall be to provide a 
national clearing house for the development and considera- 
tion of business opinion, and to secure united action upon 
questions affecting the commercial interests of the United 
States. Only questions of national importance shall be 
considered’ — 
and whose membership shall consist of commercial and 
manufacturing organizations identified with the various 
trades, industries and sections of the country; and 


Whereas, We feel that there should be a closer relation- 
ship between the commercial interests and the department of 
the Government created especially to advance them and that 
this can only be done through organized effort and the 
creation of a semiofficial body with which the Government 
can consult; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association hereby commends the action of the President 
and Secretary Nagel, and requests the board of governors of 
this association to take such action as may result in this 
association becoming a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Resolved, second, That we recommend to each of our 
affiliated associations that they become members, thereby 
increasing the usefulness of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
affording them the opportunity to express themselves on 
national problems affecting the lumber industry. 

Should this association see fit to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the National association to become a member of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, details of the objects 
and workings of that organization can be obtained from 
the secretary. 

Advertising. 


At the meeting of the National association in May the 
question of advertising was discussed to a considerable extent 
on the floor of the association, by the board of governors 
and the advertising committee. Ways and means for carry- 
ing on a national advertising campaign were planned and 
each affiliated association has been asked to raise its pro 
rata share of the funds necessary to meet the expenses of 
such a campaign. 

Our association is ably represented on the National ad- 
vertising and publicity committee by C. A. Barton, who is 
also chairman of our advertising committee and who can 
inform us on both National and northern pine advertising 
matters. 

At the National meeting an advisory committee on adver- 
tising was created consisting of the presidents and secre- 
taries of affiliated associations. 

At the semi-annual meeting held August 8, 1911, a reso- 
lution was passed “that action on advertising be suspended 
until further information on the subject be obtained and 
that a committee be appeinted to investigate and report on 
the advisability and manner of advertising.” The president 





EDGAR DALZELL, MINNEAPOLIS ; fH. S. CHILDS, MINNEAPOLIS ; 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


Secretary. 


appointed as such committee C. A. Barton, T. L. Shevlin 
and M. P. McCullough. : 

This was the first action taken by this association on 
the nes Bt of advertising either in connection with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association or the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and the only action 
taken by this association or its board of directors in rela- 
tion to National association advertising. 

We have been repeated] requested by the duly author- 
ized officers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to declare our intentions on this question and state 
whether we will join with the National association in its 
advertising campaign and contribute our pro rata share of 
the expenses, or whether we will not. A definite answer 
from us is due. 

The members of this association have been informed 
from time to time by circular letters from the secretary’s 
office of the work of the advertising committee, although 
a brief recapitulation may not be amiss. The advertising 
committee inserted the first advertisement in the various 
periodicals selected for that purpose in January, 1912, 
with the understanding that a six months’ trial be given 
to advertising. At the end of six months the membership 
was divided as to the expediency of continuing the work. 
A part was unwilling to contribute more funds and others 
were in favor of going on with the campaign. 

Those in favor of continuing advertising were so fully 
convinced of its benefits that they agreed to each pay a 
pro rata share of the cost of another six months’ adver- 
tising campaign and the work is proceeding under these 
conditions. 

Replies have been received from our advertisements as 
follows: January, 481; February, 304; March, 259; April, 
203; May, 293; June, 241; July, 456; August 10, 252; 
total, 2,489; dealers’ replies to inquiries referred to 
them, 270. 

Numerous reports giving the names of parties contem- 
plating building in the near future, that have been fur- 
nished us by our advertising mediums, have been mailed 
weekly to members. Your attention has been called to the 
electrotypes pegheech | white and norway pine that we 
furnish free to retail lumber dealers for insertion in their 
local papers. We have distributed up to the present time 
117 and are still receiving orders for them. The use of 
these electrotypes for retail lumber dealers is one of the 
best features of our advertising work. 

It is difficult to determine just what the results of our 
advertising campaign are. ~The work is done by the asso- 
ciation, which can not quote prices or sell lumber. When 
the negotiating point is reached the association must step 
aside and the individual members take up the work. Owing 
to this: break in conducting the work to a finish the asso- 
ciation is unable to determine what is accomplished unless 
the individual members furnish the information, and as 
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yet none of the members have furnished the secretary with 
any authentic information relating to results of adver- 
tising. ‘There is no doubt, however, that our advertisements 
ure awakening many consumers to the fact that white pine 
is to be had at reasonable prices, is the best all-around 
building wood on the market, and if they insist on having 


it they will get it. 
Market Conditions. 


Reports from nearly all lines of business show that,,.there 
has been a gradual increase generally in the volume of 
trade and a strengthening of prices. The outlook for nearly 
all kinds of crops is unusually fav. rable, and while the 
securing of grains and cotton free ficm damage is not yet 
fully assured, the greater number co: danger points are 
passed and the country believes that big crops and good 
prices for them are coming that will produce a_ better 
demand for commercial commodities, greater opportunities 
for labor and better times generally. The railroads already 
feel the increase of freight and are enlarging and repairing 
their equipment to meet the requirements for its movement. 

Iron and steel producers feel the stimulant and are pre- 
paring for greater demands upon their manufacturing capac- 
ity. Even the lumber industry is hearing and responding 
to the call. The yellow pine people in the South, the west- 
ern pine manufacturers as well as the fir, spruce and cedar 
men of the Pacific coast all tell us that lumber is in good 
demand and selling at better prices than heretofore. 

Reports from our own members for 1912, with a smaller 
membership than in 1911, show an increase in shipments 
for the first six months compared with 1911 of 50,016,305, 
or 8.4 per cent. Our report of total shipments for members 
and nonmembers for June shows that more lumber was 
shipped in June, 1911, than in June, 1912. But in 1911, 
66 reported, and in 1912 only 51 reported. On an average 
of reports, the pro rata shipments of 1912 is greater than 
for 1911, so there has been a steady increase in shipments 
since December, 1911, over each corresponding month of 
last year, with the exception of March. 

Production for the first six months of 1911 as reported 
by members was 24,145,501 feet greater than they reported 
for the first six months of 1912. ‘This increase in shipments 
for the first half of 1912 over the same period for 1911, and 
less production in 1912, would indicate a smaller stock on 
hand than a year ago. While prices have not advanced to 
any appreciable extent, they are firm, and the present 
condition of the market and the expected realization of an 
abundant crop lend hopes of better times for lumber. 


Verbal Report on Grades. 


The question of grades was brought up on the verbal 
report of C. E. MeGibbon, chairman of the bureau of 
grades. He said there had been some discussion among 
members of the board relative to changing the rule on 
norway, including a D grade as a supplementary to C 


thought the manufacturer ought to look more on retailers 
as his salesmen, and to assist them in selling his goods. 

C. A. Barton said the advertising campaign has done 
much good, and should be follcwed up by getting after 
the retailers as well as the consumers. He moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Rockwell.and John Crosby for their 
work, which was «givem, E..I. P. Staede, of the Leech 
Lake Lumber Co., raised ‘a question as to the benefits 
of the campaign to a small manufacturer, and this 
aroused a discussion, in which R. M. Weyerhaeuser and 
J. F. Wilson talked in favor of the campaign. Mr. 
Staede declared that it has not helped to move a surplus 
of siding, but Al. G. Flournoy declared that the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. can not take care of its siding orders 
for D and better. E. C. Tillotson thought it difficult for 
advertising to benefit a condition where cheaper woods 
have entered white pine territory and are underselling it 
because of dull market conditions. 

Support of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation campaign of advertising for lumber as against 
substitutes was urged by Leonard Bronson, manager for 
that association. He said the campaign was opened to 
stop the inroads of substitutes, which have cut 10 per 
cent into the demand for lumber, and 5 per cent has 
been a cut which never should have been permitted, as 
the substitutes are inferior. That is what the lumber- 
men must show to get back the trade. Individual adver- 
tising is simply the taking of trade by one wood away 
from another. He said it was not planned to get all 
manufacturers into the campaign, but it is a proposition 
that will go through if representatives of ten out of the 
thirteen billion cut represented in the association will 
support it. The northern pine men, he said, have always 
stood by every movement in the interests of lumber, and 
should stand an assessment of 1 cent on a thousand feet 
for that purpose. J. J. Rockwell seconded the argument 
for advertising in behalf of all woods, and gave illus- 
trations to back up his argument. 

The meeting closed with a discussion of market con- 
ditions, which were declared by all to be improved. 
I. J. Darke, T. 8. Whitten, A. G. Flournoy, J. F. Wilson, 
Fletcher Walker, C. E. Tillotson, C. E. McGibbon and 
E. I. P. Staede participated. 








Rk. M. WHYERHAEUSER, CLOQUET ; 


Northern Lumber Co. 


and better. He said that four of the six members of 
the bureau present favored such a change. The reason 
is that members have been shipping norway practically 
clear, much better than the grading rules call for. J. F. 
Wilson opposed the change, saying that grading rules are 
well established and acceptable to the Government. C. A. 
Barton favored the change, saying that 40 per cent of 
the ‘‘outs’’ now thrown out of grade entirely would come 
under a ‘‘D’’ grade. T. S. Whitten opposed a change, 
saying the real remedy would be for association mem- 
bers and the inspectors to pay more attention to C and 
better. It was agreed to leave the matter open for the 
present. Secretary Childs said that he has 100 applica- 
tions for copies of the grading rules and no copies to 
give out, and he was directed to have more printed with 
out waiting for action on changes. 

With regard to work of the railroad committee Secre- 
tary Childs reported that the case brought by Duluth, 
looking to reduction of rates to the Southwest, is still 
pending, with the association a party in the case, and 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser expressed the opinion that the case 
should be carried through. 

The advertising matter was next brought up. C. A. 
Barton, chairman of the advertising committee, said he 
had nothing to add to the statements made in the secre- 
tary’s report. J. J. Rockwell, representing a Chicago 
advertising agency, opened the discussion. He said that 
advertising can not solve problems of the salesman. It 
can only create an impression and a demand for the 
product. As to results, there has been difficulty in get- 
ting reports from members of the association, and it is 
impossible to show directly the benefits. He believed that 
analysis of letters received will show remarkable results 
for the campaign for white pine. It remains for the 
selling organizations to cash in these results, and they 
should cooperate with the advertising campaign. Orders 
and inquiries, he said, were shown to be coming in more 
rapidly of late, and the class of inquiries is better. 
There are at least 50 retail dealers using white pine 
cuts, which means $500 a month or more spent by re- 
tailers in advertising white pine to their customers. He 


H. C. HORNBY, CLOQUET ; 
Cloquet Lumber Co. 


A. G FLOURNOY, VIRGINIA ; 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 


The Attendance. 


Minneapolis; Shevlin-Carpenter Lbr. Co. 
J. F. Wilson, Cloquet; Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Co. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet; Northern Lumber Co. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis; C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
Fletcher Walker, Akeley; Red River Lumber Co. 

Willis Walker, Akeley; Red River Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. McGibbon, Minneapolis; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Thomas L. -Shevlin, 


Assn. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet; Cloquet Lumber Co. 

Charles Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls; Pine Tree Lumber Co. 

L. S. Case, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Chippewa Lbr. & Boom Co. 

Ss. J. Cusson, Virginia; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 

Al. G. Flournoy, Virginia; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 

T. S. Whitten, Hayward, Wis.; North Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. 

John Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; Weyerhaeuser & Co. 

J. M. Richards, Bemidji; Bemidji Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Tillotson, Thief River Falls; Thief River Falls Lbr. Co. 

H. S. Childs, Minneapolis; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Ass'n. 

c. A. Barton, Minneapolis; Northland Pine Co. 

E. N. McDevitt, Cloquet; Northern Lumber Co. 

F. J. Darke, Odanah, Wis.; J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 

W. S. French, New York, N. Y.; Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. 

John Crosby, Chicago 


J. J. Rockwell, Chicago. 

BE. I, P. Steele, Walker; Leech Lake Lumber Co. 

Asher J. Boyles, Hayward, Wis.; North Wisconsin Lumber 
& Mfg. Co 


Blakemore, 
Underwriters. 


Chicago; Manufacturing Wood Workers’ 





TO PUT FORESTRY ON A SOLID AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE BASIS. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 15.—The State authorities are 
planning to put forestry on a very solid and progressive 
basis by listing the people who buy lumber and those 
who have timber tracts, so that not only a ready mar- 
ket may be promised, but that the timber owners may 
get an idea of what is wanted, It is asserted that there 
is timber enough in the State, which if rightly handled 
would be sufficient to produce the lumber needed. If 
that is true it is time something was done to bring it 
about. It is expected that the lists will be completed 
in time for publication about the end of the year. 





JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 





Interested in 


TIMBER ? 








Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We-have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and: Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 


Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de- 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhaps 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 


in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO | 








q Com. Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
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‘Lumbermen 


e If you want to 


Buy More Timber 
Build Mills and Railroads 


Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, . 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 











| 105 S.LaSalleSt. Chicago, Il. MH 





INTERSTATE 


CHIPPEWA VALLEY & NORTHERN V. SOO LINE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—In the case of the Chip- 
pewa Valley & Northern Railway Co. v. the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. the opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is that the de- 
fendant should resume the joint through arrangements 
which existed with the complainant carriers prior to 
May 1, 1910, and restore the tariffs which were can- 
celed; but divisions allowed complainant should not 
exceed 1144 cents per 100 pounds. The history of the 
case is that in 1900 six or seven individuals, constitut- 
ing the Arpin family, owning considerable timberland in 
Wisconsin, decided to locate a sawmill at Atlanta. 
Bruce, Wis., then a village of six or seven hundred 
people, is on the line of the defendant. Atlanta, where 
the mill was located, is 2 miles north of Bruce. 

For transporting the lember from the mill at Atlanta 
to Bruce on the line of the defendant company, and 
uso for the purpose of supplying the mill with logs, 
a railway was necessary and the owners of the mill 
became convinced that it would be good policy to con- 
struct a permanent railway running from Bruce north 
up Chippewa Valley. It was decided to build and oper- 
ate a railroad independent of the sawmill plant, and the 
necessary articles of incorporation were taken out under 
the laws of Wisconsin. The mill has also been oper- 
ated by the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co. as a Wis- 
consin corporation. The record shows that the railroad 
was organized before the lumber company, but Mr. Arpin 
states that while this might have been so both corpo- 
rations were in pursuance of a general scheme, and 
neither would have been created without the other. The 
mill could not do business without the railroad nor could 
the railroad exist without the patronage of the mill. 
The road was first constructed from Bruce to Atlanta. 
At the outset this line was used in transporting lumber 
from the mill to Bruce, and supplies of various kinds 
from Bruce to Atlanta. It was not used as a logging 
road except to handle logs originating on the line of the 
defendant, and brought by the defendant to Bruce. 

The Chippewa Valley Railroad was later extended 
north toward Exeland, a small village in the Chippewa 
Valley with no railroad connection. As the line was 
built north, logs tributary to it were brought to the 
mill, and this in the start was the principal function of 
this part of the line. The Chippewa Valley & Northern 
reached Exeland in 1908, and was the first line of rail- 
road in that vicinity. Shortly afterward the Wisconsin 
Central, then an individual company but now controlled 
by the defendant, also reached Exeland and made con- 
nection with the complainant’s road. The distance from 
Atlanta to Exeland is 12 miles. The complainant has 
surveyed a line north from Exeland to Radisson, a small 
town on Chippewa River, where an extensive water 
power is being developed, and is proceeding with the 
extension of that line. This will increase mileage to 
about 7 miles. 

The railroad of the complainant is laid with 60- 
pound rails. Its maximum grade is 14 per cent, and 
to obtain this several comparatively heavy cuts and fills 
have been made. Its bridges and its culverts are sub- 
stantial, and it was stated by the complainant and not 
denied by the defendant that the road was fully up to 
the ordinary branch-line construction in that vicinity. 
This fact seems to be established by defendant having 
had occasion to detour its passenger trains over this 
line, between Bruce and Exeland, and encountering no 
(liffculty in passage. The road has two locomotives, 
32 logging cars and a motor car for the transportation 
of passengers. No contract apparently existed between 
the complainant and defendant as to arrangements for 
the handling of traffic to and from Atlanta. The de- 
fendant and complainant seemed from the first to have 
agreed upon joint tariffs by which the same rates have 
been applied from Atlanta as from Bruce, on lumber 
and most lumber products. There is nothing in the 
record to show the exact divisions allowed to the Chip- 
pewa Valley & Northern Railroad on through business 
previous to 1908, but the evidence of the complainant 
tends to show that they amounted to from $5 to $8 
a car. In 1908 a definite arrangement was entered into, 
allowing divisions ranging from 11% cents per 100 pounds, 
when the traffic was to nearby points, to 2144 cents per 
100 pounds to more distant points. To Iowa, Nebraska, 
etc., this was 2 cents; to Minneapolis, although the 
distance was shorter, the division was 214 cents; to 
points upon the Canadian Pacific 3 cents per 100 pounds 
was allowed. 

The parties proceeded under this joint arrangement 
until April 1, 1910, when the defendant notified the 
complainant that, owing to a decision of the commis- 
sion, it could no longer pay these divisions, and that 
they would be discontinued May 1, 1910. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reached the conclusion that 
the purpose of the builders was to construct a railroad, 
also that the company was chartered to build a railroad, 
and was given and exercised the right of eminent domain 
in the prosecution of that purpose. The railway com- 
mission of Wisconsin recognized this property as a 
railroad and taxed it as a railroad. The company re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce Commission and pub- 
lishes tariffs applicable to its interstate transportation. 
It operates both freight and passenger service. At 
present 90 per cent of its freight receipts are from 
business connected with the lumber company. The Bruce 
rate upon lumber and other mill products has always 
been applied from Atlanta, and Tony, 15 miles west 
of Bruce, takes the same rate as Bruce. The Arpin 
Hardwood Lumber Co. has always paid to the Chippewa 
Valley & Northern Railway Co. the tariff rate upon the 
lumber shipped by it. 


COMMERCE. 


For the movement of this lumber from Atlanta to 
Bruce the complainant has never made any charge 
against the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., nor should it 
have done so, since the rate includes the entire cost 
of service. ‘The commission rules that so long as the 
operations of the mill company and the railroad company 
are kept entirely separate, as they have been in this 
case, and so long as the divisions allowed are not ex- 
cessive, it is difficult to see what valid objection can be 
urged to an arrangement like that which existed between 
the defendant and the complainant up to May 1, 1910. 
The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co. has paid exactly the 
same rates upon its product to market and for hauling 
its logs to the mill that its competitors have paid. The 
Chippewa Valley & Northern Railroad Co., under these 
rates, has never in the past earned, according to its 
reports to the commission, 6 per cent upon the cost of 
its property, or the cost of its production. The opin- 
ion of the commission is that the defendant should 
resume the joint through arrangements which existed 
prior to May 1, 1910; because through rates did not 
apply in all cases and, because the commission only 
cousidered the general question presented by the parties, 
the defendant will be ordered to restore only the tariffs 
which were canceled. It is evident, however, that the 
payment of an excessive division to the complainant 
road would work an actual discrimination in favor of 
the owners of the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., and in 
holding that through arrangements should be resumed 
the commission considered it proper only to authorize 
the division to be allowed the Chippewa Valley & North- 
ern as 144 cents per 100 pounds as the maximum. The 
defendant company is authorized to account to the 
complainant road since May 1, 1910, on the basis of 
144 cents per 100 pounds for traffic handled since that 
date. 





LAONA & NORTHERN V. SOO LINE. 


In the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case of the Laona & Northern Railroad Co. 
v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
Co. the defendant line is ordered to restore the joint 
traffic which existed with the complainant carrier prior 
to May 1, 1910, but it advises that the complainant’s 
divisions must not exceed 114 cents per 100 pounds on 
lumber and mill products, the same as in the case of 
the Chippewa Valley & Northern Railroad Co. Cir- 
cumstances are somewhat different as affecting the 
status of the two roads, but both are given recognition 
by the commission as common carriers. The sawmill 
ot the Connor Land & Lumber Co., erected in 1899, was 
about three-fourths of a mile from the village of 
Laona, Wis. The Chicago & North-Western Railway 
had a short time before this reached Laona with one 
of its lines. It seems to have constructed a switch 
from some point upon its line to the mill of the 
lumber company, which it operated at the expense of 
the North-Western Railway. 

The line of the defendant railroad ran within about 
10 miles of the village of Laona, having no connec- 
tion with the mill of the lumber company. The traffic 
department of the Sault Ste. Marie line began negotia- 
tions with W. D. Connor, then the president of the 
mill company, resulting in a contract signed between 
Mr. Connor as an individual, upon the one part, and 
the detendant upon the other, whereby Mr. Connor 
agreed to construct a railroad connecting the mili of 
tue Connor Land & Lumber Co. and the village of 
Laona with the Soo Line, and the defendant, upon its 
part, stipuiated to provide a connection with this road 
when built, to establish joint tariffs for the movement 
of traftic both in and out, and to allow the railroad 
certain divisions which were specified in the agreement 
itself. It does not appear from the record whether 
there was at that time any station of the defendant © 
at the proposed point of intersection, but the evidence 
indicates that the intersection is known as Laona Junc- 
tion, and that the defendant maintains a station and 
an agent at that point. Expert testimony was to the 
effect that at the time of this agreement divisions on 
exchange traffic provided for in the contract were 
fairly in line with those usually allowed originating 
roads of the character of the Laona & Northern. The 
opinion was expressed that had the contract been made 
five or six years later the divisions would have been 
less than those named. In the territory served and 
with the traffic available at the outset the business fur- 
nished by the Connor Land & Lumber Co. seems to 
have been of considerable importance. This company, 
the same as the Chippewa Valley, may under the laws 
of Wisconsin exercise the right of eminent domain, 
and it actually did so in securing its right of way. 

It makes regular reports to the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, and is recognized by that commission as 
a common carrier. For the purpose of taxation the 
Laona & Northern is treated as a railroad. When the 
road of the complainant was completed and ready for 
operation the defendant established in connection with 
the complainant joint tariffs to and from Laona to all 
points upon nearly all articles, and allowed the divi- 
sions specified in the contract. Mr. Connor in testi- 
fying stated that he had two objects in view in mak- 
ing the contract. First, he did not like to rely upon 
the Chicago & North-Western entirely for the handling 
of his business, but desired the benefit of a second line. 
Second, the distance by the North-Western line from 
his mill to Minneapolis and similar points was cir- 
cuitous and the rate'unduly high. By constructing a 
road to a connection with the defendant the distance 
was much reduced and the rate should be reduced. In 
point of fact the joint tariffs established from Laona 
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as a Tule were the same as those already in effect by 
the North Western, but a lower rate was named on 
lumber and other articles between Laona and Minne- 
apolis. It was said that the rate of the North West- 
ern to Minneapolis had not been correspondingly re- 
duced, but was still higher than that via Laona 
Junction. 

The Laona & Northern was notified May 1, 1910, 
that the terms of the contract could not continue be- 
cause under a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they would be unlawful. It appears that 
there are instances where the defendant allows divi- 
sions of this character to roads similar in most respects 
to the Laona & Northern, but it was said on the part 
of the defendant that the conditions of ownership in 
the ease of these other roads are different. The real 
question presented, therefore, is whether the defendant 
may lawfully enter into joint arrangements with the 
complainant. If it can, it makes no serious question 
that it ought to do so, and apparently to refuse to 
do so would be to discriminate against this company 
as compared with other companies, and thereby against 
shippers over this line, as compared with shippers over 
other lines, since upon other lines the rate from the 
territory is applied upon the branch line. It is con- 
cluded that the Laona & Northern is manifestly a 
common carrier in every sense of that word. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission held in the Manufac-. 
turers’ Railway of St. Louis case that the circumstance 
that the stock of a railway company was owned by 
individuals who owned the stock of that company 
which was the principal shipper over the railway did 
not of itself render illegal the making of joint rates 
and the allowance of divisions, and in that case or- 
dered the joint rates re-established. 

The commission in reaching a conclusion states that 
it is not influenced by the contract entered into be- 
tween Mr. Connor and the defendant. The commis- 
sioners say that whatever may be the rights of the 
parties in a court of law under that agreement they 
clearly have no authority to enforce it in this or any 
other proceeding. Before the commission it is only 
admissible as a declaration of the defendant as to what 
in its opinion would be a proper division under the cir- 
cumstances. The commission finally rules that the divi- 
sions of the Laona & Northern ought not in any case 
to exceed 114 cents a hundred pounds on lumber and mill 
products. It also authorizes settlement on this basis 
from May 1, 1910, when divisions were improperly 
withdrawn. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE MISCELLANY. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway for itself and on 
behalf of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Rail- 
road Co, and Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks for au- 
thority to establish a rate on box shooks, carload mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds, from Weldon, N. C., to 
Bayonne, N. J., Constable Hook, N. J., Jersey City, 


N. J., and New York City and points within the lighter- 
age limits of New York Harbor as shown in tariffs of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., such lighterage de- 
livered to be made in lots of 10 cars or more at thk 
convenience of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., with- 
out observing the provisions of the fourth section. 
This application is’ based upon the desire of the peti- 
tioners to establish a rate on box shooks from Weldon, 
N. C., to the above-named points of destination, the 
same as the rate concurrently in effect from Emporia, 
Va., a point in proximity, as shown in Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad tariff. The commission granted the 
request. 


Reparation Orders, 


The following reparation orders have been issued: 


Trexler Lumber Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
et al.: Order entered August 6, 1912, authorizing refund of 
$6.39 account overcharge of two shipments of lumber from 
Gradyville, Ga., to Norfolk, Va., November 7 and 8, 1910. 

Vilas City Lumber Co. v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co.: Order entered August 6, 1912, authorizing refund of 
$9.77 account drayage incurred on one carload of lumber 
from Apex, N. C., to Steubenville, Ohio, March 23, 1910, due 
to misrouting. 

Yellow River Lumber Co. v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co.: Order entered August 6, 1912, author- 
izing refund of $12.57 account overcharge on one shipment 
of poles from Hughey, Wis., to Canton, S. Dak., April 
11, 1910. 

Gulf Lumber Co. v. Lake Charles & Northern Railroad Co. 
et al.: Order entered August 6, 1912, authorizing refund 
of $165.99 account overcharge on 44 shipments of yellow 
pine lumber from Fullerton, La., to Madison, Ill., during the 
period June 15 to August 23, 1911. Straight overcharge 
of $11.93. 

Bennett & Witte v. Southern Railway Co. (in Mississippi) 
et al.: Order entered August 7, 1912, authorizing refund of 
$7.95 account overcharge on three carloads of gum lumber 
from Updike, Miss., to New Orleans, La., July 12, 13 and 
14, 1910. 

Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co. v. Boston & Maine Railroad: 
Order entered August 7, 1912, authorizing refund of $13.63 
on account of overcharge occasioned by drayage of one 
carload of lumber forwarded from Berlin, N. H., to West 
New Brighton, N. Y., on November 23, 1910. 

Stevens-Eaton Co. v. the Burlington & Ohio Railroad Co.: 
Order entered August 7, 1912, authorizing refund of $6 on 
account of overcharge from Carters Switch, W. Va., to West 
New Brighton, N. Y., April 16, 1909. 





FURTHER SUSPENSION OF L. & N. TARIFF 
SCHEDULES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WasuHinoton, D. C., Aug. 15.—By order entered in 
investigation and suspension dockets 101 and 101-A the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has further suspended 
from August 27, 1912, until February 27, 1913, the 
schedules contained in the tariff below, which increase 
rates for the transportation of logs and bolts into 
Nashville, Tenn., and other milling points on the line 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.—Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Nos. A-12177, A-12178, A-12182, A-12186, A-12190, 
A-12198 and A-12201. 





WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—Senator Catron, of 
New Mexico, has introduced a bill to relinquish claim by 
the United States against the grantees for timber cut on 
the Petaca land grant in Rio Arriba County, N. Mex. 
The claim to be relinquished by the Government is for 
timber and lumber Cut and removed therefrom by said 
grantees, their legal representatives or assigns, prior to 
December 18, 1899, it being the tract of land which was 
recommended to be confirmed by Congress to Jose Julian 
Martinez and others by James K. Proudfit, surveyor 
general of New Mexico, on February 20, 1875. The tract 
was thereafter officially surveyed and found to contain 
186,977 acres and the whole was held and claimed in 
recommended to be confirmed by Congress to Jose Julian 
Martinez and his associates, heirs and legal representa- 
tives and assigns, until December 18; 1899, when on ap- 
peal from a decision of the Court of Private Land Claims 
which had confirmed the grant in favor of Martinez and 
his heirs, the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
versed the decision and limited the grant to a less amount 
of land, the timber having been cut and removed there- 
from while they held and claimed the land in good faith 
and from the portions thereof adjacent to the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad. 





Bourne Amendment to Prevail. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The adoption by the 
Senate of the Bourne amendment to the post-office ap- 
propriation bill, relating to parcel post, overcomes in 
the minds of many the objections that they saw in 
the House measure. The proposition of Secretary Cowles 
of the Postal Progress League was on the basis of a 
flat rate entirely and even those who are in favor of a 
parcel post program were not in sympathy with Mr. 
Cowles’ suggestion. Those who are at heart opponents 
of parcel post in any form can more consistently sup- 
port the zone basis as introduced by Sen. Bourne, with 
the feeling that it will in a greater or less way give 
force to the advantage of geographic location. In 
other words, the producer or source of supply nearest 
the consumer will, through the operation of the Bourne 
amendment, get the benefit of this advantage. While 
the final passage of the bill depends upon the agree- 
ment which can be reached in the conference committee, 
nevertheless it is certain that some form of parcel 
post will be enacted and it seems equally certain that 
the Bourne idea will prevail. 





Exploitation of South American Timber. 
The Pan-American Union reports that the Government 
of Colombia has granted a concession to a resident of 


Boston, Mass., for the exploitation of timber on Govern- 
ment lands of that Republic. 

Much interest has lately been shown in timber con- 
cessions of the Republic cf Nicaragua. Recently an ex- 
ecutive decree was issued prohibiting the exploitation of 
the national forests except by lease of the lands in con- 
formity with the agrarian law. Persons at present en- 
gaged in this industry under former concessions are 
granted until August 31, 1912, in which to prepare and 
adjust their business in accordance with the present law. 





LUMBER REQUISITION FOR NAVY USE. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, of the Navy 
Department, announces the opening of bids September 
10 for lumber covered by the following schedules: 
Delivery at 


Article. Quantity. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Cypress, for boat building..... 15,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 
GOR, WRI .rcccsecsesccsccee 25,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 
Oak, timber, white........... 15,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 
Pine, White ....cccscccseseces 36,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 
Pine, yellow .....cccccvcccecs 15,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 
Spruce, staging...---.......6. 30,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 4781 


Prospective bidders should make application to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, asking for copies of 
schedules 4781. 


MOVING PICTURES AID SALES OF HOMES. 


With the amount of building going on in and around 
Los Angeles, Cal., and the rivalry of competitors novel 
schemes are originated to bring the advantageous fea- 
tures of each home into public notice. It remained for 
James B. Forbes, a local promoter, to utilize the moving 
picture machine to boost the sale of homes. In open- 
ing a new tract recently Mr. Forbes, who is a large pur- 
chaser of lumber, took moving pictures of the building 
of some of the bungalows. From the time of breaking 
ground until the final coat of stain was put on the picture 
machine men were working on the job. The pictures are 
used to show the excellence of construction to pros- 
pective buyers, and furnish a most interesting exposition 
of home building. These films will be taken to Detroit 
as an exhibit of methods when the land show opens there 
in the near future. Of course, there are many features 
not pertaining directly to the construction of residences, 
but the main feature of the series is the home- 
construction. 





OPP PDD IID ID D A 


Other cities might profit by the example set by 
Corpus Christi, Tex., which before letting paving con- 
tracts delegated a citizens’ committee to investigate 
the various types of paving materials. As a result 
wood blocks—‘‘the silent paving’’—won on merit, and 
Corpus Christi is assured of the best on the market. 
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> limber Loans 








6 - We are prepared to make loans 
j in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
$ gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
i lished, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


: Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
g First National Bank Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK BOSTON 




















LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timbe:. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH | 


W. If. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 


over thi years. 
We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


AMERICAN 
TIMBER 


BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 








timber, 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg, VANCOUVER, B.C. 





INIT 
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ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL : $10,000,000 


Through its highly specialized 
organization, financeslargeenter- 
prises under conditions requiring 
special investigation or close 
supervision. No formative or 
speculative projects considered. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Lafayette Building 
CHICAGO 
First National Bank Building 




















JAMES W. SEWALL, 
Forester and Surveyor 


Mapping and Surveying of Wild Lands, 
Estimation of Timber and Working Plans. | 








(Formerly forestry manager of the Appleton & Sewall Co.) 
| 22 Centre Street, OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A. 


























LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING. 


Bulletin No. 56, issued for August by the Lumber- 
men’s Underwriting Alliance, suite 1101-4 R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., announces certain important 
changes in the personne! of its advisory board. N. W. 
McLeod having resigned because disqualified by changes 
in his affairs was succeeded by J. H. Himmelberger, 
president of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Morehouse, Mo., in recognition of the increasing number 
of hardwood manufacturers among subscribers, and S. J. 
Carpenter, president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the Tremont Lumber Co., of Winn- 
field, La., operating plants at Eros, Jonesboro and 
Rochelle, and of the Trinity County Lumber Co., of 
Groveton, Tex., was appointed to succeed the late H. H. 
Wheless, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La. <A tribute to the latter, introduced by John B. 
White and supported by R. A. Long and of which the 
following is a copy, was adopted and recorded: 

Whereas, H. H. Wheless, a most valued member of the 
committee from its inception, passed away on the llth day 
of June, 1912; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we in sorrow here record our deep regret 
at the sad ending of the earthly career of our friend and 
fellow member, whose useful, upright life and pleasing per- 
sonality commanded the respect and the friendship of all 
who knew him. 

Besides the usual statistical showing of losses for the 
period covered and which disclosed a ‘‘ gratifying down- 
ward tendency in June,’’ or a total of $16,000,000, or 
more than $4,000,000 less than for either the June imme- 
diately preceding or that of last year. The lumber prop- 
erty losses at large double those of May and nearly 
one-eighth of the total, aggregated $2,512,000. As far 
as adjusted those of the alliance, however, amounted 
only to $4,151.81. The showing is, of course, further 
confirmatory of the demonstrated advantage of member- 
ship and the precautionary preventive system enjoined 
by its rules and regulations. The residue of the four 
pages is filled with the usual miscellaneous incidents, 
comment, counsel and facts of value to subscribers. 
Copies of this bulletin can be had by those interested 
for the asking. 





DERRICKS AND UNLOADING DEVICES. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of 96 Liberty 
Street, New York, has just published a very compre- 
hensive catalog of its derricks, derrick fittings and 
derrick engines. Concerns interested in the subject 
will find in this book illustrated descriptions of der- 
ricks and derrick equipment that the most modern en- 
gineering practice has shown to meet the requirements 
in all classes of hoisting work. The same company 
has published an interesting booklet illustrating and 
describing its rapid unloaders for discharging dirt, 
ballast, rock and ore. A number of the illustrations 
were made from photographs taken at the Panama 
Canal, where a great deal of Lidgerwood equipment is 
in operation; and others show work on the large rail- 
roads in various sections of the United States and 
Canada. 





FOREST FIRE NUMBER OF THE ‘‘SIERRA 
RANGER.’’ 


The Sierra Ranger, a bimonthly bulletin issued at the 
headquarters of the Sierra National Forest, Northfork, 
Cal., is a neat and interesting publication which cireu- 
lates among the employees of the Forest Service district. 
Edited by Paul G. Redington, who has as associates 
Maurice A. Benedict and Ernest G. Dudley, the maga- 
zine affords a valuable means of disseminating needed 
information amoug the men in the employ of the district, 
and could be read with profit by any one interested in 
maiters relative to forest protection. 


The forest fire number recently issued contains timely 
and well written editorials, articles descriptive of exten- 
sive forest fires prepared by men who played an actual 
part in fighting them, statistics concerning serious forest 
conflagrations and personal items of those employed in 
the district. There is a blue-print supplement in the 
magazine describing a combination fire tool designed by 
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GUARANTEEING SATISFACTION. 


The time was, perhaps, when the maxim Caveat 
emptor, ‘‘ Let the buyer beware,’’ obtained in most com- 
mercial transactions, as it still obtains among the class 
of merchants who are so short-sighted as not to look 
beyond the present sale. However, nowadays the most 
enterprising and reputable manufacturers and merchants 
consider themselves bound by every sale to guarantee 
not only that the article, whatever it may be, shall be 
fully up to all the claims made for it by the seller, 
but that the merchant shall be perfectly satisfied with 
his purchase. 

That the W. E. Caldwell.Co., of Louisville, Ky., manu- 
facturer of tanks, believes in the policy of guaranteeing 
satisfaction, and sees the wisdom of keeping on good 
terms with the purchasers and users of its goods, is 
shown by an investigation recently undertaken by that 
company to learn the condition of some of its tanks that 
have been in service from 10 to 20 years. This investi- 
gation was made by writing to concerns that had bought 
Caldwell tanks, asking them to give particulars regard- 
ing their present condition. 

In response to a Caldwell letter, the Millard Lumber 
Co., Rouses Point, N. Y., wrote on July 8 as follows: 

It gives us pleasure to inform you that the 10,000-gallon 
cypress tank and 51-foot tubular column steel tower which 
you shipped us in August, 1894, have given us satisfactory 
service. 

Another letter from the Newton Cotton Mills, Newton, 
N. C., contains the following statement: 

Replying to your favor of the 27th ult., we beg to say 
that 10,000-gallon cypress tank and 39-foot round column 
steel tower purchased from you in 18938 are still in use and 
giving good service. We expect the tank to last many years. 

Surely no higher recommendation could be asked or 
expected than that contained in a letter from the Joy 
Floral Co., of Nashville, Tenn., under date of June 29, 
as follows: ; 

In June, 1893, we bought from your firm a_ 6,000-gallon 
eypress tank and a 39-foot tubular column steel tower. We 
wish to congratulate your firm on the good material you 
sent us. They both look as if they would be doing good 
business in 1993 or even longer. 

While it is true that the life of equipment exposed 
to the weather depends largely upon the care it receives 
in the way of repairs and painting, the following letter 
from William Klapp, of Lewisburg, shows that a tank 
and tower when properly constructed may last many 
years without costing anything for repairs: 

I have yours of the 29th and would say I still have the 
original tower and galvanized tank and never cost me a 
cent for repairs, and it is 19 years since it has been 
put up. : ; Cie 

Most users of equipment of this kind, however, count 
as legitimate whatever expense is needed to keep it in 
good condition, and they accordingly repaint and repair 
as often as is needed to withstand the action of the 
elements. 

The following letter discloses not only high quality in 
tank construction, but careful management of the con- 
cern that made the purchase, the Ellis Mills, Monson, 
Mass. : 

Yours of May 30 at hand. In reply would say that the 
6,000-gallon cypress tank and the 51-foot tubular’ steel 
tower which you installed for us in April, 1903, have been 
in constant use ever since and seem to be good for a number 
of years to come. The only cost we have had for repairs 
has been an occasional painting. 

Prospective purchasers are apt to think that a manu- 
facturer when offering his product for sale is likely to 
be somewhat extravagant in 














HELEN P. DREW WITH 600-HORSEPOWER WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS ABOARD. 





the claims he makes. Ac- 
cordingly it is the common 
practice for the man who is 
looking for new equipment 
to profit by the experience 
of others. The foregoing 
testimony should afford con- 
vincing evidence of the value 
+| of Caldwell tanks and equip- 





ment. 
LONG TRIP FOR BIG 
BOILERS. 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the good ship 
Helen P. Drew arriving at 
Mendicino Island, off the 
coast of California, with 600- 
horsepower boilers from the 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., con- 
signed to the L. E. White 
Lumber Co. The boilers had 
made a quick freight run to 
the Coast and had _ been 
hoisted aboard the Helen P. 
Drew without a mishap. But 
five minutes after this pic- 
ture was taken the boilers’ 
troubles began. 
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The coast line at this point is precipitous and rocky. 
The point of landing is considerably higher than the 
boat. The vessel was made fast to the landing with 
several hundred feet of cable, fore and aft. Then a 
steel cable tram was rigged from the boat to the land 
ing, over which the boilers were to be skidded. The 
boat tumbled considerably in the swell of the ~'sea 
and the work of transferring the heavy boilers from 
the pitching vessel to the rocky cliff above was accom 
plished with the utmost difficulty. The first boiler 


overboard plunged into the sea, thereby adding unlooked 
for complications. But the cable prevented it from go- 
ing to the bottom and all boilers were finally landed in 
safety. 

This is only one of the large shipments which the 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, has:»made recently. Among 
the large plants in which Walsh & Weidner boilers have 
been recently installed are the Homo Chito Lumber Co., 
Bude, Miss.; the Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, 
Miss., and the Standard Alcohol Co., Fullerton, La. 





CIVIC PRIDE STIMULATES CITY’S GROWTH. 


MARIANNA, ARK., Aug. 12.—Those who stili believe 
that outside the largest three cities in this State there 
is little civic pride should visit this thriving young city. 
They will see the error of such belief before going a 
block from the railway station. As the train slows 
down for the stop the cars run close to an imposing 
building, which is afterward seen to be an ice plant. 
From the station, toward the business section, a few 
blocks distant, is a clean, well-kept street paved with 
brick. 

Arriving at the hotel the traveler doubtless will be 
astonished to see the substantial three-story brick struc” 
ture of ample proportions and as he drops his grips in the 
tiled lobby is asked by an attentive clerk if he will have 
his room with or without bath. Having probably taken 
the last semblance to a bath with one foot in a wash 
bowl and the other in his lap it is 10 to 1 he will book 
for bath. 

After a well-served dinner in a wide, cool dining room 
the initial trip along the main street will be an eye 
opener. Not only has the razor-backed hog lost his job 
as a menial of the street department, but he has been 
relegated to his proper environ. Three years ago the 
town square was the ordinary one, with a feed trough 
in the center, flanked by the hitching bar. Today it is a 
park sodded with blue grass, in the center of which stands 
a monument dedicated to the sons of Arkansas who 
gave their lives to the Confederate cause. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that the women of the town 
accomplished this improvement, once having been sup- 
plied with the idea by the local commercial club. 

For be it known that this community is possessed of a 
real commercial club which does things and does them 
all the time. Just as soon as one object is accomplished 
another is set up and gone after in aggressive style. 
One of the prime movers in this activity is Max D. Mil- 
ler, of the Miller Bros. Lumber Co. Mr. Miller is a 
hardwood manufacturer, retail lumberman, bank director 
and militant Elk. Speaking of Elks, the local lodge 
recently completed a handsome home at a cost of about 
$25,000 and with a membership of only 125, which may 
be taken as evidence of Mr. Miller’s persuasive powers 
with a subscription list and also of a substantial citi- 
zen’s loyalty to home enterprises. The building is 
finished throughout the first floor and up the grand 
staircase in native red-gum, while the lodge room on the 
second floor is done entirely in cypress. An effective bit 
of finishing work has been accomplished in harmonizing 
colors where these two woods meet in the second floor 
hall. Both the gum and cypress are products of Miller 
Bros.’ mill and are finished in their natural colors. Of 
particular beauty are the doors, also of gum, and pat- 

















RED GUM SIN“LE PANEL DOOR, ELKS’ LODGB, 
MARIANNA, ARK. 


terned after the single-panel design, as shown in the 
accompanying photographs. The beautiful grain, ef- 
fectively brought out by the dull satin finish, lends an 
atmosphere of subdued elegance to the decorative scheme, 
and at the same time serves as a practical demonstration 
of the adaptability of this heretofore abused wood. 
Mr. Miller is, without undue prejudice, a staunch sup- 
porter of red gum, having acquired his confidence through 
an experience of 25 years in its manufacture. 

While on the subject of commercial club activities it 
should be said that the hotel previously mentioned was 
also built by the business men of the town, who guaran- 
teed the greater part of the $30,000 which the building 
cost. Believing that to attract outside capital they 
should first put their house in order the hotel was built 
and the streets paved, with the natural consequence of 
stimulating individual pride, which has resulted in many 
store buildings, substantial homes and well-kept lawns. 
Nature has also added a touch in providing a profusion 
of shade trees that lend greatly to the inviting appear- 
ance of the community. It is the intention of the club 
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DOUBLE RED GUM DOORS OF THE SINGLE PANEL 
TYPE, SHOWING GRAIN. 
to exploit the resources of the locality as furnishing 
abundant raw material for woodworking plants in ye 
ticular. 

Here also are three banks, operating under State 
charters, and holding aggregate deposits of gratifying 
proportions. In addition to the timber resources agri- 
culture contributes largely to the deposit account while 
the land furnishes substantial collateral. Cotton is the 
chief product, although corn and diversified crops do 
well when properly cultivated. Land is sold at about 


$50 an acre with some at even $75. Still other farms, 


further removed from town, which have never been prop- 
erly worked, are to be had as low as $25. When values 
in Kansas, Iowa and other Middle Western States 10 
years ago are recalled these prices suggest an investment 
opportunity worth while. 

In addition to the Miller Bros.’ interests is the plant 
of the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
cutting hardwood and cypress. The output of this con- 
cern is sold through the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

Probably no other town in the State offers the traveler 
a more attractive place in which to pass a Sunday. And 
should he belong to the lumber fraternity he will be 
fortunate indeed to fall into the hands of Max D. Miller, 
whose genuine hospitality and generous sharing of his 
one-horsepower runabout will make him feel less like a 
stranger in a strange land. 


LLLP LDL LILI" 


The drop in the price of wheat from $1 to around 
85 cents has stimulated the building of farm elevators. 
Western farmers are said to be so firmly settled in the 
idea of ‘‘dollar wheat’’ that they purpose to hold 
their grain. The building of elevators on the farms 
has been rapid in recent years and farmers are well 
equipped to care for much more grain than ever before. 
Bankers are said not to be disposed to lend heavily on 
crops, as they desire to keep things moving by having 
the crops go to market. 









































ASSOCIATION OF 


Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 


170 Broadway at Maiden Lane, NEW YORKCITY 
Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175. 


JOHN HARKER, President. 
G. E, COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
J. D. SWEET, Treasurer. 
R. H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A., Secretary. 





General Audits, Investigations, Systems for the 
Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants and 
Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing. 


Committee Work a Specialty. 
Write for our 


“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





The Lumbermen’s 
Mutua Insurance 


Company 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Numbers among its officers and direc- 
tors men of the highest standing in the 
lumber business and the class of mills 
insured includes the best in the country. 
Its management is in the hands of men 
of wide actual insurance experience, 
both in underwriting and engineering 
and its success is based on careful, 
conservative management. 


BETTER WRITE US TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE 


BY THE LUMBER TRADE, IS EVI- 
DENCE OF POPULAR FAVOR. 
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LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Beston, Mass. te 
PENN. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
of Van Wert, Ohio. 


_TheJ.H. Tucker Co. 
TIMBER EXPERTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


If you wish to know the exact 
quantity of timber on your 
land, the quantity and qual- 
ity of each species, and what 
it will cost to log it, we can tell you. Our contour 
maps save logging railroad engineers’ expenses. 
Owners lose money by not knowing what is on their 
land before selling. 


Address: Portland Hotel. 































THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada, 
Branch Offices:—Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 

















| George H. Burr & Co. 





| Bankers 


COMMERCIAL PAPER—BONDS 


We finance lumber companies by the out- 
right purchase of timber bond issues and 
of straight six months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with you | 
as to the best and cheapest method of {ff 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
14 Wall St., New York. 
Third Nat. Bk. Bldg., St. Louis. 








Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. | 

















British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘“aisimour'st’ Vancouver, B.C. 








JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Phone Main 2479 














Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 2:33, Washington, D.C. 








Member American Chemical Society. Society of Chemical Industry. 
THOS. W. PRITCHARD 
Chemical Engineer 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wood Distillation. Wood Preservation. 
Estimates Furnished, and Inspections, Tests, and Investigations made. 


| LUNHAM & MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and 
} have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


























In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 
tent on the proper giving of Credit. Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 


‘Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 55 John St. 
CHICAGO. 1876. NEW YORK CITY. 














CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Prices on Cypress Advance—Railways Plan Enforce- 
ment of Demurrage Rules—Raise Tariffs on Canadian 
Shipments September 1. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 12.—Midsummer trade con- 
tinues suprisingly good. With prices firm, orders plenti- 
ful at current quotations and mill stocks low, it is dis- 
tinetly and decidedly a manufacturers’ market. Price bul- 
letins issued by some of the cypress people under date of 
August 7 show a number of advances, though it is 
understood that the general purpose of the price alter- 
ations is to ‘‘line up’’ quotations. Among the advances 
reported made are: $1 on 1-, 14%4- and 2-inch first 
and second clears; $2 on 2-inch selects; $1 on 2-inch 
shop and advances ranging from 50 cents to $1 on 
sundry items of finish. Two-inch stuff in nearly all 
grades is rated in low supply at the mills. Indeed, there 
has been little accumulation anywhere along the line 
at the cypress mills. Lath is scarcer than ever and 
shingles continue in low supply, with the exception of 
some sizes in bests. Orders are coming in satisfactorily, 
hut shipments are not in sufficient volume. Yellow pine 
nanufacturers also find Jittle to complain of as far as 
demand is concerned. A prominent southern Mississippi 
manufacturer remarked the other day that he would have 
no difficulty in booking his mill cut for the balance of 
the year on the basis of prevailing quotations, but that 
he was declining orders for future delivery, being already 
booked ahead as far as he cared to be. This condition 
applied generally, he thgught, to all the mills in his 
immediate district. whit there are yellow piners who 
decline to express themselves so confidently and optim- 
istically, the generally tenor of the reports is that 
business has maintained an exceptional activity through- 
out the usual dull summer season. Export call while 
not as active, perhaps, as the domestic is rated brisk 
and prices are firm. 

The market feature, from this particular viewpoint, is 
the scarcity of cars and the consequent delay of ship- 
ments. Cypress shipments are far behind orders, and 
complaints on this score are coming in from mills on 
both the Southern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific. That 
the car shortage is beginning to be general is indicated 
by the experience of one manufacturer who has been 
seeking cars to move a shipment of stock ordered by one 
of the railways initial to New Orleans and just a few 
miles from his mill, which is served by another system. 
Neither the systeni upon which his mill is located, nor 
that which ordered the stock and desires prompt de- 
livery, was able for several days to furnish the cars 
to move it. Southern Mississippi millmen report trouble 
in obtaining cars also. An officer of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern, which serves an important lumber ter- 
ritory in southern Mississippi, expresses the opinion 
that the usual fall shortage has arrived and there will 
be no imprevement in ear supply for this section until 
the crops are moved. His idea is that cars are being 
held in the West and Middle West for the crop move- 
ment and will not be released until that is completed. 
The Northeastern has a large force of car repairers at 
work in its Meridian yards putting its equipment in 
shape to handle its tonnage. 


* New Mill Contemplated. 


It is learned from excellent authority that the Bowie 
Lumber Co. is contemplating the erection of a new mill, 
with thoroughly modern equipment and large capacity, at 
or near St. James, La., the site of the plant of the J. C. 
Rives Cypress Co., included in the $1,000,000 purchase 
recently made by the Bowie company. The latter con- 
cern is operating three mills, one at Bowie, one at Des 
Allemands and one at Ludivine, all served solely by the 
Southern Pacific Railway, though the Des Allemands 
plant occasionally moves a shipment by water via Har- 
vey’s Canal for transshipment at New Orleans. The 
company operates the Bowie, Lafourche & Northwestern 
Railroad, extending from Bowie, 28 miles toward the 
Rives plant at St. James. With the Rives property it 
acquired a 12-mile line running from St. James to a 
point within a few miles of its own line. These two 
roads could be linked by construction of a comparatively 
small trackage, over comparatively high land where no 
trestling is needed and construction costs are light. 
St. James is on the Texas & Pacific and also fronts the 
Mississippi River, about 30 miles above New Orleans. 
By connecting its two lines in the manner indicated, the 
Bowie company, instead of being limited to one trans- 
portation system, would have outlet for its shipments 
over two rail lines and the Mississippi, ocean going 
vessels finding ample water to load alongside the mill. 
Exclusive of the recently acquired Rives mill at St. 
James, the three Bowie mills pay out in freights some- 
thing like $250,000 annually. With the Rives timber 
added to its former holdings, the company has ample 
tonnage for a 10- or 12-year cut. By the plan outlined 
above, which would give competitive rail facilities and 
direct access to an unsurpassed water route without 
the necessity of barging and reloading aboard ship, it 
is believed the company would save during the 10 or 
12 years of its assured cut, considerably more than the 
cost of the contemplated new plant in freights and 
improved dispatch alone, besides other economies in log- 
ging and mill operation. While no definite announce- 
ment of the company’s purpose has been made, it is 
known that the details of the plan are being worked 
out and carefully considered. 

Will Enforce Demurrage Rules. 


The annual squabble between local railway people and 


steamship agents over ‘‘shut-out cargo’’ has begun a 
little earlier than usual. The railways are planning to 
enforce stringent demurrage rules for cars hauling stock 
on through bills of lading and tied up by the failure 
to unload them and place the shipment on vessels for 
which they are booked. The steamship lines intimate 
that they will resist the enforcement of the rule, unless 
it is made reciprocal, and the railways are penalized 
for their failure to deliver at the wharves stock intended 
for a certain vessel in advance of its sailing. They 
declare that shipments are delivered sometimes as late as 
two weeks after the vessels for which they were des- 
tined have cleared. The dispute seems to be merely 
a variation of the perennial quarrel over delayed rail 
shipments and shut-out cargo from which lumber ex- 
porters in seasons past have been among the heaviest 
sufferers. 

New lumber tariffs recently issued and effective Sep- 
tember 1 register advances on lumber freights originat- 
ing in this territory to Canadian destinations. Rates 
that have been in effect for several years without change 
have been jacked up, in some eases, it is declared higher 
than the ‘‘combination of the locals.’’ For example, 
the rate on cypress from Louisiana mills in Southern 
Pacifie territory to Hamilton, Can., is advanced from 
31 cents to 35 cents; to London, from 31 cents to 34 
cents; to Montreal, from 39 cents to 44% cents; to 
Ottawa, from 39 cents to 4414 cents. In some quarters 
the opinion is expressed that these advances, if they 
stick, will be followed by others. While no protest has 
been lodged against them yet, it is practically cer- 
tain that the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
asked to suspend their enforcement pending an exam- 
ination of their reasonableness if for no other reason 
than that in some cases the newly proposed joint through 
rate is higher than the sum of the locals. 

As a result of the fire which destroyed the plant of 
the Fischer Lumber Co. recently, Secretary of State 
Hebert has asked the attorney general to investigate 
what he conceives to be an evasion of the Louisiana 
insurance laws. ‘The losses sustained by the Fischer 
company were covered by policies issued by 15 insur- 
ance companies, six of which it develops have never 
taken out the required license to do business in Louis- 
iana. The State fire marshal also has taken cognizance 
of the matter, as his office is supported by the levy of 
a small tax upon the insurance companies operating 
within the State. 





SOUTHWEST LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Aug. 13.—The labor disturbances 
in southeastern Louisiana have had little effect upon 
the operation of the mills in this section. All of the big 
plants are operating full time and the demand is better 
than it has been in months. A slight increase in prices 
is quoted by some of the sales agents and the opinion 
seems to be general that the fall and winter business 
will bring with it still better prices. The mills ex- 
perience no difficulty in securing all the help necessary 
to carry on their work without interruption. Laborers 
are coming in from different parts of the country, and 
if a union man is found to be dissatisfied with his sur- 
roundings he is relieved. This policy, it is understood, 
will be pursued as long as union agitators continue to try 
to interrupt general conditions. 

The principal demand continues to originate with the 
western dealers and the amount of stuff being moved 
is satisfactory. The railroads are taking considerable 
stuff and are asking for quotations on several large lots 
that will be contracted for in the near future. The 
Mexican business is still very slack, owing to the dis- 
turbances in that section. Some of the mills here are 
still doing business with Mexican seaport towns, but all 
orders from the interior have been stopped. As soon as 
the revolution is brought to an end both of the large 
Mexican railroad lines will place large orders for material 
and the mills in Lake Charles and vicinity are sure to get 
a part of these, as they have furnished these lines with 
most of their lumber for the last five or six years. 

Reports from the cypress belt of the State are more 


encouraging. ‘The water in the flooded belt is slowly 


receding. The mills at Gibson, Ramos, Donner and 
Bowie are all running, though water still stands around 
some of these plants. The demand for cypress is un- 
changed. . 

The trials of the 61 men held in jail here charged with 
rioting is the all-absorbing topic among lumbermen. 
The indicted men will not be brought into court until 
some time in September. Their relatives and friends 
are preparing a strong defense for them and the trials 
are sure to be of a sensational nature. Dr. Dowling, 
president of the State board of health, visited the parish 
jail Saturday, and ordered some of the men to other 
quarters, as the parish bastile is over-crowded. The 
laboring element of this section is preparing for a great 
demonstration here on Labor Day. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI TRADE. 


HartiespurG, Miss., Aug. 12.—Demand is being up- 
held from week to week, with sufficient urgency to get: 
orders placed to affect the general average of prices 
favorably. A good fall trade is looked for, tempered 
with uncertainty about shipment, as car supply is nearly 
certain to fall far short of requirements. Car building, 
railroad and dimension stock continue to lead, with none 
of the items on the list moving slowly. The mills are 
beginning to work old orders off their books, but as fast 
as an old one is erased a new one takes its place, gen- 
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erally at a better price. The woods are in fine condition, 
and the mills are having little trouble with their cattle. 
Conditions are good for milling and mill owners of 
southern Mississippi are taking advantage of them. 

According to the belief prevalent among members of 
the local bar, Chancellor G. G. Lyell will rule that the 
special tax of 20 cents an acre levied by the legislature 
on all timber tracts of 1,000 acres and over, and the 
special privilege tax on turpentine distilleries, are con- 
stitutional. This phase of the litigation, however, may 
not be formally passed upon by the chancellor at this 
time, as the decision on the injunction suit may hinge 
on the question of whether the complainants have the 
right to institute proceedings at this time. It is con- 
tended that inasmuch as no steps have been taken by the 
State auditor or treasurer toward the collection of this 
tax, the proceedings are premature, and that the litigants 
must wait until after February 1, next, in order to in- 
stitute suit. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 12.—A slackening in demand 
and heavy rains accompanied by a windstorm throughout 
the district, which did considerable damage to timber, 
has retarded logging operations to some extent. Prices 
are holding firm, with a brisk demand for immediate 
shipment, but little business in future trade. 

The dull season is at hand; the dullness, however, is 
caused more on account of the inability of the mills to 
accept any future business, having booked up for the year 
and some sales being reported for delivery next year. 
Stocks in all yards are badly broken and from present 
indications there is very little chance for a restocking. 

There is very little complaint over the car situation, 
cars being supplied on demand. Loading is progressing 
as rapidly as the lumber is available and those who are 
fortunate in having demand stocks on hand are reaping 
a rich harvest in price. 

Railroad material still leads, several orders for square 
and sound sill having been placed last week. Framing 
holds well and although the demand is not as good as 
early in the spring it is expected to be in better demand 
by the latter part of this month. Dimension is scarce 
and bringing better prices than last month, with some 
orders booked for early fall shipment. 








ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., Aug. 12.—No further advances have 
recently been noted in the pitch pine, sawn or hewn, 
markets, but prices appear stable at present levels, 
with sight stocks in small lots and manufacturers slow 
in closing for forward deliveries, present estimates 
showing uncertain conditions during the break between 
the summer and early fall market seasons. 

Inquiry from the chief timber ports of the United 
Kingdom, however, continue good and there appears 
every evidence of gathering strength, as present sup- 
plies are not adequate to meet the growing demand for 
the winter’s business. A good business is now under 
shippers’ consideration, being offered by United King- 
dom and continental importers for bids covering de- 
ferred movement, but the shippers show extreme care 
in committing themselves to future ¢. i. f. values, being 
deterred by the great uncertainty attending specula- 
tion upon freight rates of the year’s last quarter, 
fixtures having established the fact of a steadily rising 
freight market. 

During the first six months of this year, the imports 
of pitch pine’ at Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston 
have about maintained the average set last year for 
the same period; there having been 55,000 cubic feet 
hewn, 363,000 feet of sawn and 178,000 feet of planks 
received, or about one-half of last year’s ‘totals. Dur- 
ing June, consumption in these stocks has been three 
times greater than during the same month of 1911. 
At Manchester docks, less than one-half as much sawn 
timber and planks has been imported during the first 
part of this year as was received the same period last 
year, but demand has improved and the outlook is for 
a better movement, with prices steady and the tend- 
ency upward. The week’s movement of timber com- 
prises two parcels to Hamburg and one to Boston. 

Inquiry from the West Indies is in good volume and 
the outgo compensates for the dull periods of last 
year, movements have already approached the totals 
of the former year’s shipments. Jamaican business, as 
well as that of the Republics of Hayti and San Do- 
mingo, shows a material increase and large quantities 
of stock have been moved to these islands, where con- 
sumption has been in excess of the supply. This year’s 
business with the Jamaican trade is expected to exceed 
that of any other year since the earthquake disaster, 
nearly 10,000,000 feet having already been delivered. 
Hayti and San Domingo have received larger quanti- 
ties of pine this year than formerly, the bulk of stock 
going to the Dominican Republic, both sections total- 
ing to date about 10,000,000 feet of boards and scant- 
ling. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, Fuia., Aug. 13.—With the outlook that 
freight rates will continue to stiffen for an indefinite 
period and prices of stocks at the mills beg high, local 
exporters continue to take an optimistic view of the 
future. The volume of inquiries is such as to cause this 
view, although some of the timid see in the continued 
high ocean tonnage a slackening of business in the near 
future. However, stocks abroad are comparatively small 
for this time of year, according to all reports, and 
there should be some business done even though rates 
continue high. Timber is in strong demand from the 
Continent, notwithstanding heavy shipments of the last 
60 days. The South American market is apparently the 
only one affected by the high tonnage. rates." There has 
been a decided slump there both in lumber and timber. 





Interior business continues good. Orders ahead will 
keep the mills busy for 20 or 30 days and they look 
for more business, as there are inquiries for stocks and 
a general run of ordinary business. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., Aug. 12.—The sawn timber mills are 
busy cutting timber to fill orders, and the record of 
last week’s exports in the customhouse show that there 
has been no diminution in the outward movement. The 
week’s aggregate of the sawn timber exports reached 
3,192,000 feet, as against 2,698,000 feet the previous 
week, making a total movement of 5,890,000 feet for the 
first 12 days of August. Prices for sawn continue at the 
high level hitherto reported, the market price being 28 
to 30 cents, according to average. 

In exports Mobile had the largest of any week this 
year since the week of January 30, The aggregate of 
yellow pine lumber exports last week was 7,680,000 feet, 
against 4,315,000 feet for the previous week; and this 
record is the second largest week of the year, the figures 
for the week ended January 20 being 9,671,000 feet. 
Other large weeks during the year have been as follows: 
Week of February 10, 6,079,000 feet; March 30, 6,492, 
G00 feet; May 1, 7,623 000 feet. During last "week 
661,000 feet of lumber was distributed to five Jamaican 
ports. There was also a much larger outward movement 
to Cuba than for many weeks, the aggregate exports to 
that island being 1,442,000 feet. South American export 
figures show that this movement is not dwindling so fast 
as has been reported, for the aggregate in two cargoes 
during the week reached 3,230,000 feet, one to Buenos 
Aires and the other to Montevideo. 

Another feature of the lumber trade of this port 
during the present month is the large movement of 
crossties out of here for New York, referred to in a 
previous letter, since which three steamers have heen 
here for crossties, two of which are loading. 


_—-—- 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 13.—Prospects all over the 
state for fall shipments and local sales are excellent. 
Large orders are pouring in steadily and all mills, 
though running overtime, are far behind with out-of- 
state shipments. 

Several land owners in southern Alabama are zealously 
guarding many small bodies of white oak and poplar 
with an eye to future scarcity of this special timber. 
Pine lands in this section which have been cut over 
often are being resold and recut. While many of the 
logs are small, they are being sawed into residence 
framing, for which there is a good demand everywhere, 
especially in Birmingham and outlying districts. 

ior shipment, railroad bridge and trestle material 
continues to be greatest in demand. Many carloads of 
this kind of timber have been delivered by local dealers 
to points in other States, and still they are far behind 
with orders. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 

















The Waynesville Lumber Co., of Waynesville, N. C., has 


bought the Platt tract, consisting of 2,000 acres. 





The Yaryan Naval Stores Co., of Gulfport, Miss., recently 
closed a deal for the timber on 10,000 acres, near Stapleton, 
known as the Vizard tract. 

W. K. Burton & Co., Memphis, Tenn., noueety sold a tract 
of timberland in Lee County, Ark., to the W. Stark Lum- 
ber Co. ‘The price paid is said to have been $50 an acre, 


E. Mann, H. D. Murphy and James Ludgate, of Orillia, 
Ont., + ave bought 15,000 acres of timberland at the mouth 
of the MacLeod River. The deal involved $100,000. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., recently bought 5,400 acres of hardwood tim- 
berland located in White County, and will install a band 
and a stave mill. 


The Huron Bay Lumber ~Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
through Charles A. Phelps, sold 12,000 acres of timberland 
in Baraga County, to the Marshall Butters Lumber Co., of 





L’Anse, which company was recently organized. The con- 
sideration involved $325,000. 
J. C. Shekey, of the Johnson Creek Lumber Co., of 


Knowlton, Wis., reports that his company recently closed a 
deal for the sale of 1,500,000 feet of lumber to the John G. 
Lockhard Lumber Co., of Sheboygan, at $25,000 


The St. Clair Land & Lumber Co., of er: ye Ala., 
has sold to Knowlton & Troupe, of Stewart, 1,500 acres of 
hardwood and shortleaf timberland. on & Troupe 
will erect a mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 to 25,000 


feet, and install kilns, ete. 


Forde Land Co., of Nashville, 


The I. W. Tenn., recently 
sold to the J. Gibson Mellvain Lumber Co., of VPhiladel- 
phia, Pa., with branch at Nashville, one of the finest bodies 


of hardwood timber left standing in the State. 
comprises about 500 acres, and is located 7 miles from 
Monterey, Tenn. It belonged to Johnson Bros., of Monterey, 
and is the second tract of timber in this vicinity which 
the Forde Land Co. has sold within the last year to the 
J. Gibson MclIlvain Lumber Co. for Johnson Bros. This is 
a magnificent lot of timber, and it is doubtful whether it 
can be duplicated anywhere in the South, especially with 
regard to the white oak and poplar. There are a number 
of poplar trees on this land which will cut 10,000 feet to 
the tree and white oaks which will average 6,000 feet to 
the tree. The stumpage only was sold, and the price was 
close to $25,000. 


This tract 


OPP OOOO Ieee 


During 1911 permits were issued in Victoria, B. C., 
for buildings valued at $5,168,415, as compared with 
permits for. buildings valued at $2,273,045 in 1910 and 
$1, 673,420 in 1909. Special improvements were made 
in the harbor. Appropriations amounting to $300,000 
have been made by the provincial gov ernment for car- 
rying forward the work in connection with the pariia- 
ment buildings and large sums have been appropriated 
for other municipal structures. 
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FINISH DIMENSION 

SIDING SHIPLAP 

CEILING TOWER 

MOULDINGS STOCK © 

TIMBERS LATH u 
SHINGLES 


CEDAR 


We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
MONROE, WASHINGTON 


BEVEL SIDING fF 


— 











TT 7 

















FI 


Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 











CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 


ORTAERN BNE Ae 
Ne ¢, 

















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects oe better 
1,000, 000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and bette 


250, 


. 


000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 


250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





For Immediate Shipment 


i V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 11x3, 1x4 and 1x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 

















| 


| Northern California 
Southern Oregon 


} High Altitude Soft 


White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


1,000,000 feet Shop and Better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 











California White Pine 





California Sugar Pine 








Ask 


and Arizona Soft Pine 





Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














|Shop Lumber 


In Western Pine, Coast 
Fir and Spruce— 
Western PineYard Stock 


Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, uilding, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








Idaho White Pine 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 


Western Pine 







w--LMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICES : 


Seattle, Wash. Grants Pass, Ore. Priest River, Idaho. 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop & Better, Com. Boards, Bevel 
Siding, Moulding, Cut Stock, etc. 








LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Blag., 
CHICAGO. 















Dover 
“Pepe <n Idaho 

\ « e 
_ * White Pine 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


pelegraph Address, TYXOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 














“THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY” 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from $5c to $6 a thousand. In leather 
$4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Trade Conditions Excellent and Mills Are Loaded With 
Orders—Severe Car Shortage Expected—Demand In- 
creasing Noticeably. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 12.—Manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber operating in this territory who have been 
interviewed during the last week have, without a 
single exception, made most flattering reports as to 
the present condition of trade and. the bright future 
that lies immediately before those who have their 
capital invested in this industry. The normal dull 
season—which this year proved not to be such a dull 
one—has passed and the time is at hand when buyers 
begin to flock into the market with their requisitions 
for the fall trade and, as a result, the mills are be- 
ing flooded with orders for material of every kind. 
There really has been no dull season this year. As it 
was, shipments exceeded the output of the saws in 
both June and July and August 1 found stock sheets 
more spotted and assortments more badly broken than 
they had been at any other time this year. The mills 
are all running on full time and have been for the last 
six weeks or more, but as practically everything that 
is being cut is going from the saws to the ears, no ac- 
cumulations are being noted on any of the mill yards. 
Every manufacturer who has been interviewed on the 
subject has reported constantly diminishing stocks, 
with no possibility of any important accumulations 
during the balance of this year, unless the car shortage 
should make it impossible to move the stock that is 
being cut. 

Pronounced Car Shortage Expected. 

That a pronounced car shortage is going to develop 
is a practical certainty, and shippers are beginning to 
complain vigorously about the trouble and delay they 
are experiencing in securing rolling stock in which to 
move their lumber. The car trouble seems to be more 
annoying in Louisiana than in Texas, at present some 
of -the largest lumber manufacturing plants in that 
State reporting irritating delays in securing cars. 
Among the plants reporting trouble of this kind are 
those of the Central Coal & Coke Co., the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co. and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Others 
also report considerable trouble in securing cars and 
manufacturers who have not had this trouble feel sure 
that it will come later on. 


Demand and Prices Increasing. 

There has been a noticeable increase in demand since 
August 1 and sales managers are kept busy supplying 
the requirements of their trade. Coincident with the 
increase in demand has come a further stiffening of 
prices, several concerns having reported additional ad- 
vances last week, covering principally items in short 
supply that can not readily be had. A feature of the 
situation as reflected by recent transactions is the re- 
markable strength being shown by the lower grades. 
For instance, one sales manager reported booking an 
order last week for five cars of No. 3, 8- and 10-inch 
boards and ship-lap at $11.25 at the mill, the highest 
price that has been secured for No. 3 stock since 1907. 
A feature of this particular order is that it came from 
Memphis, Tenn., usually considered a poor market. All 
of the mills report an active demand for Nos. 2 and 3 
stock and the market is ruling strong with a constant 
upward trend. 

While there is an active demand for the lower 
grades, as has been true for some time, the upper 
grades also are feeling the impetus of increased de- 
mand and the market is stronger on items on the left 
hand side of the list than has been the case for some 
time. Some items, such as 1 by 3 and 1 by 4 heart 
flooring, are very scarce and buyers find it difficult to 
place their requirements for these. One buyer last 
week received a car of 1 by 4 B and better flooring 
for which he placed an order 18 months ago. As the 
price on this item advanced $3.50 a thousand feet in 
the meantime, he felt elated over getting the stock 
at the price quoted when he placed the order. 

There is a big local demand for lumber and all the 
Houston dealers are enjoying a satisfactory business. 
Especially is there a big demand for form lumber to be 
used in the construction of skyscrapers that are being 
built of concrete and steel. At present there are no 
less than a dozen large buildings in course of construc- 
tion here that are being largely built of concrete aud 
these are consuming an immense quantity of form 
lumber, as well as better grades for inside finish. 
Specifications were submitted to the lumbermen last 
week for the material for the Hudson Furniture Co.’s 
building, while work is already in progress on the 
10-story building being erected by the Stowers Furni- 
ture Co. The Waddell Furniture Co. has just com- 
pleted an immense warehouse in which more than $15,- 
000 worth of lumber was used, and ‘the Peden Iron & 
Steel Co. is also erecting a large warehouse. Large 
cotton sheds and warehouses are being erected on the 
Houston ship channel. Specifications are out for a 
10-story building to replace the Mason building on 
Main Street recently destroyed by fire, while on the 
property adjoining it the owner has under considera- 
tion the erection of a 16-story building. There is a 
veritable building boom on in Houston and while the 
buildings are practically all of fireproof construction, 
they consume large quantities of lumber. In the res- 
idence districts building is also unusually active, thus 
making Houston at this time one of the best lumber 
markets in the South. 


Railroad and Export Trade Growing Stronger. 


While the local demand for lumber is unusually 
strong and salesmen from all parts of the country are 
sending in nice orders for yard stock and general 
building material, manufacturers are devoting their 
time largely to the railroad and export trade, which 
is growing stronger all the time. There is an increased 
demand noted for export material, but buyers are not 
finding it an easy thing to place their requirements. 
Two of the largest concerns operating in the yellow 
pine district report that they have all the export 
material on their books that they can possibly get out 
this year, while every plant in the Texas-Louisiana 
yellow pine district at all favorably situated for han- 
dling export trade, is loaded up with business. Better 
values are prevailing for export material than man- 
ufacturers have secured for a number of years and in- 
dications point to the fact that values are lower now 
than they will be at the end of the year. Pending the 
completion of the Sabine-Neches Canal, on which work 
is in progress and which will make Beaumont and 
Orange deepwater ports, Beaumont is completing ar- 
rangements to be made the concentration point for 
export lumber from eastern Texas and western Louisi- 
ana. Contracts have been made for the storage at 
Beaumont of more than 10,000,000 feet of material for 
export, and with rates in effect that put Beaumont on 
as favorable a basis as Port Arthur, it will equal the 
latter in the amount of yellow pine shipments handled. 
This will apply with equal force to Orange which will 
be even better situated than will Beaumont for 
handling export shipments, 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Only through the heroic efforts of its employees and_the 
efficient fire fighting system it has there, was the West 
Lumber Co. saved from a serious loss a few days ago, when 
the fuel house at the big mill at Onalaska was destroyed by 
fire. When interviewed, officials of the company in Houston 
had not been advised as to the details of the fire other 
than that it originated in the fuel house, which was de- 
stroyed. The fire was kept from spreading to the mill plant 
proper. The mill was closed down for two or three days 
while a new fuel house was being built, but is again in 
full operation. 

I. Kk. Campbell, who has been connected with the Houston 
office of the Central Coal & Coke Co. as assistant manager 
since that company opened headquarters here, has been 
promoted to assistant to I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber 
department of the company, and will leave in a few days 
for Kansas City, which will be his future headquarters. 
Through his long and faithful service, Mr. Campbell has 
gained the confidence and esteem of the executive officers 
of the company to a large extent, as evidenced by his pro- 
motion to this important post. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., spent a day in Houston last week looking after matters 
connected with the transfer of the affairs of the local office 
of the company to J. Lewis Thampson. 

J. W. Reynolds, manager of the Sabine Lumber Co.’s mills, 
returned last week from a tour of the mills, where he found 
everything going in good shape, and left again for the 
Ozark Mountains in Arkansas, where he will spend a short 
time on a fishing and hunting expedition. 

S. Kendall, assistant sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Co., spent last week at the mills, visiting each of 
them in turn and getting back to Houston headquarters for 
bo week-end. He reports all of the mills running on full 
ime. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 13.—Much activity in the build- 
ing line has developed a good demand for lumber to be 
used for building purposes, and the demand for lumber 


from the North, Northwest and from Texas being strong. . 


The railroads are buying lumber in large quantities, and 
the outlook in the export line is bright. The warm 
weather is helping to dry stocks. The opinion is that if 
there is to be any change in prices of lumber it will be 
to a higher level. It is expected that buying for fall 
lumber supplies will be in full swing by the last of 
August. The warm weather with frequent showers of 
rain contributes to bumper rice crop expectations. The 
corn crop promises to be large and lumber salesmen keep 
the manufacturers encouraged with the splendid agricul- 
tural reports. 

The Beaumont Lumber Co. has agreed to sell the out- 
put of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co.’s mill at Trinity. 
The output amounts to about 2,500,000 feet of lumber a 
month. The Beaumont Lumber Co. will handle the out- 
put as it handles the lumber output of several*other lum- 
ber concerns. The agreement places J. Lewis Thompson, 
president of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., in charge 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co.’s agency at Houston. 

A conference was held last week between Ludwig A. 
Haymann, manager of the European lumber department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Roy F. Morse, local man- 
ager for the company, and managers of the company’s 
mills to discuss the plans in regard to opening an office 
in Hamburg, Germany. It was reported at the meeting 
that Mr. Haymann would leave for Hamburg, Germany, 
in a few days to open headquarters for the company 
there, and that the managers of the company have de- 
cided to make Beaumont the assembling point for its 
export stocks as soon as the city’s waterway, docks and 
wharf facilities are completed. 

The steamship Nicaragua arrived at Orange last Mon- 
day to load 250,000 feet of lumber from the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, and then went to Sabine 
Pass and loaded 100,000 feet of lumber from a barge. 
The vessel left Sabine for Mexican ports last Wednesday. 

C. P. Myer, manager of the mills, and S. A. MeNeely, 
manager of the tie department of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Ifouston, were among the recent visitors, as were J. D. 
Banks, a prominent lumber inspector, of Kirbyville: John 


H. Baber, manager of the Tyler County Lumber Co., of 
Warren; J. Johnson, lumberman, of Stables, La., and 


William Paters, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Doucette. 
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ENTERS THE MANUFACTURERS’ FIELD IN 
KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Having been more 
than a year in the forming, the Pelican Lumber Co. 
enters the manufacurer’s field this week with offices in 
the Orear-Leslie Building, this city. While the de- 
tails have not all been worked out E. D. Davenport, 
of the Gabel-Davenport Lumber Co., who has been 
working up organization the last 12 months, and who 
is secretary and treasurer of it, says the company will 
be in the market early in September. 

The Pelican Lumber Co. owns 10,000 acres of high- 
grade cypress and red gum lands in Morehouse Parish, 














H. H. HUTCHINSON, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
President Pelican Lumber Co. 





J. A. HILLIARD, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Vice President Pelican Lumber Co. 


La., adjoining the Arkansas line. The quality of this 
timber is said to be exceptionally good. There is a 
large sprinkling of yellow pine. It is estimated that 
there is 100,000,000 feet on the tract. The cypress is 
unusually heavy. Some of it runs as high as 50,000 
feet to the acre. 

On the tract is a fully equipped, modern sawmill, 
a railroad, kilns and everything necessary to the man- 
ufacture of lumber. Sawing is to begin not later than 
September 15 and the output will be put on the 
market at once. 

The men behind the Pelican Lumber Co., although 
thoroughly experienced in the lumber business, all are 
comparatively young and are prepared to put vim into 
the new organization. H. H. Hutchinson, the presi- 
dent, is with the Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. For some years he has been secretary of that 
company and has had direct charge of the Hawkeye 
yard in St. Joseph, Mo. A few years ago he made 
lumbermen all over the country take notice when he 
had an entire trainload of lumber shipped to him in 
one order. The train consisted of 26 cars. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was born in Iowa in 1874. He entered the lum- 
ber business as a boy and has been in it ever since. 

J. A. Hilliard, vice president of the new company, 
has a planing mill in Independence, Mo. He entered 
business for himself after a thorough lumber course 
in responsible positions for several large concerns. For 


four years he was general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, in which capacity he 
gained a wide acquaintance with the trade. Prior to 
that he was connected with the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., this city. 

K. D. Davenport, secretary and treasurer of the Peli- 
can Lumber Co. and the man mainly responsible for its 
organization, is 32 years old, but he has had wide ex- 
perience in the lumber business. This is not his first 
experience in forming a company. His first lumber 
work was as purchasing agent for 8. J. Sutherland, of 
New Orleans, a lumber exporter. Following that work 
he became a representative of the Goodland Cypress 
Co., in which capacity he made a special study of the 
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E. D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DAVENPORT, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


and General Manager. 


cypress end of the lumber business. Then he formed 
the Gabel-Davenport Lumber Co., of Kansas City, with 
$400,000 in capital stock fully paid up. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Lumbermen are given 
to predicting car shortages nearly every year at about 
this season and the predictions have not always come 
true. In fact, they have missed so frequently that yard 
men are inclined to regard it as a ‘‘wolf’’ ery. This 
year, however, it appears that the ‘‘wolf’’ really has 
come. Shippers here are giving attention to a bulletin 
just sent out by the Association of Western Railways in 
which warning is given that the extraordinarily heavy 
crops throughout the country are going to require all 
the available cars this fall and urging that shipments 
of lumber, coal and cement be gotten out of the way at 
the earliest possible moment to relieve the congestion. 
This year the railroads are anticipating a shortage of 
62,000 cars by October 1. Kansas alone will need 
50,000 more cars than last year to handle its wheat 
crop and in the Northwest at least 100,000 more cars 
will be needed this year than in 1911. Some lumber- 
men insist that with the heavy buying of car material 
this season the railways are in good condition to handle 
the freight, but the admission from the roads that 
there is danger has caused even the most hopeful to 
wonder how they are going to get orders shipped this 
fali. The shortage is being felt somewhat already. 

The two Kansas lumbermen who were seeking nom- 
inations in the primaries in Kansas last week broke 
even. George H. Hodges, of Olathe, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor over Mayor Billard of 
Topeka by a majority of about 4,000 while William M. 
Gray, of Chanute, who was opposing Representative 
Campbell for the Republican nomination for Congress 
in the third district, was defeated by about 3,000. 

Lumber conditions generally show little change from 
a week ago. The most decided change in price is in 
shingles which still are going up. Another 10 cents was 
added to most of the quotations last week. All Coast 
woods, including redwood, showed some further strength. 
Southern pine was firm and there were advances in cer- 
tain items, but on the whole the market was at last 
week’s level where the indications are that it will stay 
for a time. The demand has not been strong, but 
dealers report a steady, slow growth in country demand. 
Farmers now feel assured of a big corn crop and are 
beginning to plan to take care of it. There will be a 
heavy building of cribs this fall as a result of the large 


yield. 
Oe 


Official reports show that in 1911, 672,288 cords of 


pulpwood were manufactured in Canada, an amount that- 


exceeds the output of 1910 by 73,801 cords. The value 
of this product in the later year was $4,338,024, as 
against $3,585,154 in 1910, the average value per cord, 
$6.45, being higher than for a number of years. The 
Province of Quebec, with 28 mills, in 1911 consumed 58 
per cent of its entire output. The Province of On 
tario had the largest consumption of pulwood per mill, 
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SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


14 MODERN MILLS 
with a total daily capacity~of 


1,500,000 FEET 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


FIR LUMBER 


75,000,000 FEET 


of dry stock always on hand 
insures prompt shipment. 


Shipments Over Any Transcontinental Road. 


Ask us about Wilton’s 
Patent Cedar Siding. 








12,450 cords. 














Specials 
For Quick Shipment:— 


Wide Clear Spruce Finish. 
Spruce Factory Lumber. 
Fir Silo Staves. 

















WE ARE MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND RED CEDAR. 





Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1037-1038 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t. MILLS: 
Eastern Sales Office, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO Willipa Harbor, Wash. 
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Prompt Shipments 
Direct from Mills. 


C.N.DIETZ 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 
Us at Our Expense. 
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Doors, Windows 
and Screens 


Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 
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BLINOS, MOULDINGS 
ano HIGH CLASS 
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Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 
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| M.A. DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. 











The Crown Sil’ nie vento 


r LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 


OMAHA 





Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 











This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 


and all Western Products. 
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Our standing is ti d. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 











GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °%#2” 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
from Omaha. 


Large Stock :-: Perfect Grades 
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latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY—ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
IN DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 





Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern ae 
| Pacific Agents, 














COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. ‘These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—The car situation is upper- 
most this week. Not only are the mills already feeling 
the pinch of the car shortage, but labor, too, is being at- 
tracted from the sawmills to the harvest fields by alluring 
wages. In a few instances the mills have had to close. 
Meanwhile inquiries and demand for lumber increase, in 
the face of conditions which would ordinarily depress 
business, such as politics and vacation periods. Buyers 
are clamoring for stock and the price of lumber is ad- 
vancing. 

New Sales Manager. 

A. G. Mucke, who has been salesman for the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Co., with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed sales manager for the concern, suc- 
ceeding Will Standing, who will be associated with the 
St. Joe Bay Co., at St. Joe, Fla., as assistant to H. L. 
Dimmit. Both changes become effective September 1. 

Mr. Standing is one of St. Louis’ best known young 
lumbermen. He was elevated to the sales desk of the 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. when his uncle Amos 
Standing vacated that position to become identified with 
the Houston Oil Co. two years or so ago. Mr. Mucke, 
who succeeds him, is one of the best salesmen in the 
business and has long been identified with the Grayson- 
MeLeod Lumber Co. 

The Grayson-MecLeod Lumber Co. is one of the biggest 
selling companies in the lumber trade, handling the 
output of the several mills of the Nashville-Graysonia 
Lumber Co., headed by Nelson W. McLeod, a prominent 
figure in the lumber trade until he left his lumber in- 
terests in the hands of able lieutenants while he as- 
sumed the presidency of the German Savings Institu- 
tion, one of the oldest and most substantial banks of 
St. Louis. 

The St. Joe Bay Co. is a large holding corporation, of 
which Nelson W. McLeod is chairman of the board of 
directors. The concerns owns 190,000 acres of longleaf 
yellow pine in western Florida, owns also the townsite 
of St. Joe, with an 8-mile water frontage on St. Joe 
Bay, and owns the Appalachicola & Northern Railroad 
which runs from Appalachicola to River Junction and 
northern points, tapping the vast holdings of the St. 
Joe Bay Co. The company sells timber to sawmills 
operating in the St. Joe district. 


Yellow Pine Trade News. 


J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Co., reports a 
lively inquiry and orders so plentiful that he has had his 
hands full placing them for shipment. 

Julius Seidel, of the Seidel Lumber Co., says that building 
operations in St. Louis are picking up and that country 
trade has improved. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Co., says country 
yard trade is better than it has been for a long time. The 
mill end of the business is flourishing, but cars are be- 
coming scarce. 

G. P. Shehan, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
reports that business with him is excellent. He fears the 
car shortage will demoralize the lumber business on a ris- 
ing market and make sky prices and generally unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. He is doing what he can to induce imme- 
diate buying on the part of his customers. 

Edward Beyers, who represents the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co. in central Illinois, in St. Louis last week, reports 
that trade in his section is good. 

B. Chipman, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., says 
inquiries and orders are plentiful and prices good, with 
cars and labor getting scarcer. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—The hardwood market shows 
renewed energy as the season advances. All members 
of the trade report a better feeling in the market. 
There are more inquiries and orders, and prices are 
stiffening on all items. One feature of the week’s 
market is the activity in gum. The mills are cutting 
to capacity and shipments are moving freely, except 
in some instances where the shortage of cars is felt. It 
is expected that cars are going to be scarcer this year 
than ever before. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange Matters. 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
met Friday afternoon to consider the applications of a 
large number of inspectors for the position made va- 
cant by the resignation of Inspector Weber. His suc- 
cessor will be selected some time this week. Secretary 
McBlair states that inspections are better this month 
than they were last, and believes that the receipts from 
inspections will take care of the running expenses of 
the organization. Meantime an assessment has been 
levied upon the membership to supply funds for imme- 
diate use. 

Hardwood Trade News. 


Secretary George McBlair, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
was in Chicago last week, attending to some business mat- 
ters after having seen the ‘“‘Bull Moose” party successfully 
launched. He reports that exchange inspection has shown 
a remarkable increase during the week. 

Charles E. Thomas, of Thomas & Proetz, is back from 
the seashore, looking hale and hearty. E. W. Wiese, his 
business partner, left immediately for Eureka Springs to 
get back some of the strength which he expended trying 
to keep up shipments with orders. 

S. L. Culler, who formerly had charge of the St. Louis 
sales office of the Bunker-Culler Lumber Co., recently 
closed, has taken charge of the sales end of the business 
at Bunker, which will hereafter be sales headquarters. 

W. 8S. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., re- 
ports that his mill is running full time and is gradually 
nuecumulating stock, despite the fact that shipments have 
been going forward steadily. 

Cc. P. Conger, of the American Forest Co., states that 
trade with him is fine. His concern cuts high-grade stock 
for which there is 2 pressing demand. Prices climb as this 
class of stock grows scarcer. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co., reports that business is much im- 
proved. ‘There has been a considerable uplift in the gum 


market and prices are firm. Oaks and other hardwoods are 
scarce and in good call. Mills are not accumulating stock 
in excess of their shipments and cars are getting scarce. 

Franz Waldstein, of the Waldstein Lumber Co., reports 
that trade is looking up. His new mill at Waldstein, Ark., 
is running full time and gradually accumulating stock. 
Shipments have held - well despite the growing car short- 
age. The company will soon open its new commissary. 

w. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Co., says trade is gradually picking up. Demand was bet- 
ter last week than for some time. Prices have improved. 





NEW FACTOR IN A BIG YELLOW PINE SELLING 
COMPANY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—Charles M. MeDaris, vice 
president of the Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., with headquarters in St. Louis, has sold his 
holdings and severed his connection with that com- 
pany and has bought a large interest in the Big Four 
Lumber Co., this city, of which concern he has been 
made vice president by recent action of the stockholders. 
These changes became effective this week. J. H. Cook, 
sales manager of the Continental company, has taken 
temporary charge of its St. Louis office, vacated by Mr. 
McDaris. 

The Big Four Lumber Co., a yellow pine selling 
company, was established in 1890, headed by J. C 





CHARLES M. McDARIS, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
New Vice President Big Four Lumber Co. 





JOHN C. McLACHLIN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
President Big Four Lumber Co. 


McLachlin, president, which has a line of large saw- 
mili connections. The company’s sawmill connections 
are materially strengthened by Mr. MecDaris, who, as 
president and chief owner of the Wyatt Lumber Co., 
at Wyatt, La., brings this large mill to the Big Four 
Lumber Co. ‘his mill cuts more than a million and 
a half feet of yellow pine lumber a month. Besides 
this, the Wyatt Lumber Co. is building another mill 
of like capacity on the 26,000-acre tract of timber which 
the company owns in Sabine Parish, La. 

Headquarters of the Big Four Lumber Co. is in the 
Wright Building, St. Louis. Mr. McLachlin and Mr. 
McDaris need no introduction to the trade, being prom- 
inent figures in the yellow pine world. 





TO INVESTIGATE COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS IN 
LUMBER INDUSTRY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—A press dispatch from Jef- 
ferson City states that John Marble, secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; Luther Conant, jr., 
of the Bureau of Corporations, and W. D. Iddings, an 
attorney of Dayton, Ohio, have written to Attorney Gen- 
eral Major, asking for copies of the report of Robert 
M. Reynolds, holding the lumber companies guilty of vio- 
lating the antitrust law in the ouster proceedings insti- 
tuted by Missouri. The Bureau of Corporations wants 
to use the report in connection with its investigation of 
competitive conditions in the lumber industry. 
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| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 12—Manufacturers of yellow pine 
sash, doors, and blinds met here this week and discussed 
market conditions. Another question considered was a 
permanent exhibit in Atlanta of manufactured products. 
As an outcome of the 10-day industrial show that was 
concluded here last week manufacturers are discussing 
the erection of a building to be devoted to the display of 
goods from the city’s mills and factories. Building ma- 
terials and the products of sash, door and blind manu- 
facturers are expected to play a large part in this ex- 
hibit. These manufacturers are also interested in a move- 
ment to prepare a Georgia exhibit for the San Francisco 
exposition. A meeting of all the commercial bodies in 
the State will be held in Macon, Ga., next month to de- 
termine the nature of the exhibit. At this meeting it 
will be urged that yellow pine products be included 
prominently in this display. The State is expected to 
appropriate from $30,000 to $50,000 for this exhibit. 

Sawmills in Georgia and Florida have enough business 
booked or in sight to keep them busy until the fall trade 
opens. The orders on hand will easily carry them 
through any dullness that may develop toward end of 
summer, and the prospects for fall trade are excellent. 
National politics seems to have little or no effect on 
building; and thus operations, combined with the handi- 
cap of rain, have served to throw the millmen behind 
and they are devoting their time to catching up instead 
of worrying over more orders. 

Reports trom Savannah are to the effect that there is 
little activity in the timber line on the Savannah River, 
though the railroads are shipping much sawn timber and 
round logs for the mills. The Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co, 
shipped 325,000 feet of lumber, valued at $6,000, to New 
York. Last month there was shipped from Darien to 
foreign and coastwise ports 2,564,300 superficial feet of 
sawn and hewn timber, the total value being $41,070. 

Reports from all parts of the South are optimistic. 
The dull season usual at this time of the year has not 
made its appearance. Car and general railroad material 
are still in demand. Decking is selling well. Coastwise 
and export trade are steady. 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA, Aug. 12.—Decided falling off in the 
export and domestic shipments of lumber from south- 
eastern Georgia is reported by all lumber interests of 
this city. With the domestic shippers the present slump 
seems to be only temporary and does not appear to 
be general. While several large shippers are complain- 
ing that business has fallen off to an alarming degree 
and that inquiries are coming in slowly, others are more 
optimistic and state that while not up to the standard 
their business has been very fair. The greatest com- 
plaint voiced by domestic shippers is the apparent dis- 
crepancy between local and northern market conditions, 
Prices quoted on lumber here do not seem to be recog- 
nized by the northern buyers and prices are said to 
be set there at will. 

With the exporters, while business has been at a stand- 
still and but little timber has been moved out of Savannah, 
the prospects are brightening to a very considerable degree 
and the outlook is encouraging. Buyers seem to be 
more free with their orders and less hesitancy is being 
shown in placing large orders with local shippers for 
immediate delivery. One reason for this is found in 
the fact that back shipments, which were delayed for 
several months because of the inability of local ex- 
porters to secure adequate transportation facilities, have 
been practically cleaned up and new orders may be 
handled with despatch. With the brightening of market 
conditions there has been an accompanying ‘elevation in 
the prices paid for Savannah lumber. 

In the woods of southeastern Georgia the situation has 
been to a certain extent relieved.and operations have 
been in a measure resumed. The effects of the long 
continued and heavy rains are still apparent, however, 
and logging operations are moving slowly. The near 
approach of the September hurricane season and no 
immediate relief in sight from the sudden rains that 
have marked the last two months are sources of much 
concern to the woodsmen. 





IN NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 10.—During the last week 
orders have been received for a large amount of yard 
stock and the brokers report considerable difficulty in 
placing them and their buyers report from the road that 
many of the mills are filled up from 30 to 60 days with 
similar cutting and most of them have sufficient orders 
ahead for car sills and other railroad material. Just 
now the yellow pine market seems in better shape than 
for years. Offerings for coastwise steamers have so far 
been fairly well taken care of, even with the decreased 
sailings for New York. 

Demand for dressed stock is good and even a little 
heavier than 10 days ago. It is difficult to induce the 
mills to accept orders on less than 30 days’ time and 
most of them hold off for 60 days. 

That some large timbers are still left in Florida is 
shown by shipments made recently by the Brown Manu- 
facturing Co., of Hastings, which has sent to this port 
some sticks 24 by 24, 50 feet long that could have been 
cut to larger dimension if the saws could have handled 
them. This concern has cut from 20 to 30 cars of tim- 
bers recently running from 12 by 12 to 20 by 20. This 
was formerly the mill of the Palatka Crate & Basket 


Co. It was remodeled by the new purchasers, who have 
a tract of fine timber adjacent to Hastings. 

The Gillett Lumber & Transportation Co., of Tampa, 
has bought the schooner Thomas B. Garland, which will 
make the fourth boat owned by this concern and used 
by it in transporting lumber to Cuba. There is a large 
demand throughout Cuba and the entire Antilles for 
sawed longleaf yellow pine timbers and it is estimated 
this concern alone is shipping 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of lumber annually. The Garland will carry about 
300,000 feet. On the return trip these vessels bring 
Cuban logs which are used in the cigar box factories in 
this State. 

Among the visitors this week were: 

A. G. Paul, East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown; N. B. 
Gaskill, of Philadelphia; Mr. Brown, Brown Manufacturing 
as Hastings; J. E. Bacon, Luckey & Phillips, Moniac, Ga. ; 


P. Rentz, Rentz Lumber Co.; J. W. Melton, Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Citra. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFrotk, VA., Aug. 12.—The North Carolina pine 
market shows renewed activity in demand, but this has 
not caused any material change in the price situation. 
Demand showed up well both in rough and dressed stock 
and indications point to freer buying on the part of re- 
tail yards in the North and East. There were one or 
two large contracts placed last week and the prices ob- 
tained were the current market quotations. Millmen are 
asking for plenty of time to get out orders, while on the 
other hand, due to the ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ buying on the 
part of the yards, buyers are crying for quick shipment. 
Several large operators have issued new concession sheets 
advancing their prices and others will do the same on 
September 1. The labor situation throughout this terri- 
tory is still very bad and a number of mills have had to 
work on short time owing to a scarcity of logs, Local 
building continues strong and at some points it requires 
the entire output of the mills to supply the demand. 
Reports on crops of cotton, tobacco ete., are not very 
bright at present because of the injuries done by the 
insect pests. However, the farmers still feel optimistic 
over the future. The weather has been exceptionally good 
for woods’ operations, and but for the labor shortage 
the millmen would have been able to clean up many old 
orders. The advances made in other competitive woods 
during the last month have made North Carolina pine 
men hold up their prices more firmly and have strength- 
ened their position. The majority of strength is in the 
hands of the manufacturer, who is using it to his best ad- 
vantage. Low-grade rough lumber stock most in demand 
at present is heavily oversold. 

Horton Corwin, jr., of the Branning Manufacturing Co., 


Edenton, N. C., and president of the North Carolina Pine 


Association, has been appointed as a national councillor 
from that association to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

0, HB. te of O. H. Folley & Co., Sumter, S. C., was 
a visitor in Norfolk last week and reported business in 
— pine as being good at present and prospects very 
right. 

J. G. McNeal, president Garysburg Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, N. C., was also a visitor and was very much 
pleased with the present strength of the market. He is of 
the opinion that it will be upheld with possible advances 
before the year is out. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA, 

LyncuBurG, VA., Aug. 13.—The demand for framing 
and all building materials in yellow pine continues 
strong, with prices firm. Overselling of low-grade stock 
is reported by some, and a good deal of the stock which 
the mills have been holding is being shipped but without 
any weakening in quotations. Building operations here 
and in North and South Carolina cities are largely above 
the volume of last year, and it is probable that if any 
change in prices takes place it will be toward a higher 
level. 

The roofer market continues without any variation, 
and the box board trade is brisk. The demand for large 
timbers had not improved, trade seeming to center in 
small construction stuff chiefly. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by some that the car manufacturers have greatly 
added to the activity of the market for framings. Short- 
leaf framing is not aifected. 

Wholesale trade and the farmers report a season 
almost unprecedented, although there is some complaint 
of dullness in the retail business. This is due largely 
to the fact that the farmers are kept busy and a big 
volume of business is looked for next month. Collec- 
tions are fair. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS, 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 13.—Mail advices from Lon- 
dou are to the effect that the strike of the dock work- 
ers has been finally terminated, but that some time 
must elapse before the freight embargo there is en- 
tirely raised. As stated, vessels were tied up in the 
Thames for a distance of seven miles, one craft along- 
side the other, and millions of tons of freight were in 
the craft thus held. To move this vast traffic will 
require extra effort, and the effect of the strike will 
be felt for some _ time. The situation, however, 
is materially improved. The railroads at Norfolk have 
raised the embargo imposed especially upon lumber 
and logs, and stocks are going forward with consid- 
erable expedition. The congestion there, however, was 
so great that it can be eliminated only by degrees, and 
weeks will elapse before the shipments are taken as 
fast as offered. London vessels here are also loading 
lumber and logs once more, which will help to ease the 
pressure on other lines and will benefit the export 
business. There is talk at the present time of a fur- 
ther advance in ocean freight rates next year, when 
they are expected to be considerably higher. Some 
shippers, however, incline to the belief that there is 
little danger of another advance. 


J. McD. Price, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 





BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 
be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 





We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 














In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we'll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 

















S. W. Corner Broadwa: 

at 54th St., Near 5 

Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 


Elevated. 


Hotel Cumberland 





Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 
and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York. all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, worst imrcniaL 
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par EASTERN MICHIGAN ag 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 




















9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn This stock 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn Saale 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn d red 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound re 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long ae 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long application. 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 











Salling Hanson Company 


‘ GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 











Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 





We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft. 5-4 “ ” 

80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common “ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
150,000 ft. 5-4 “ 
120,000 ft. 8-4 ‘“ rf 


Write for Prices. 








Mich. 


Johannesburg, 


{ y 


Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 
wood, 


150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 1sts and 2nds Basswood. 


40,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
500,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


_— 











1 Common and Better Bass- 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. tcuicas 














We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 








= 
E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 











ers’ Association, who was to have started on his annual 
swing around the country to call on the members of the 
organization, was delayed at the last moment and did not 
get away until this evening. 

Following the example of a number of other firms, 
Thomas J. “Shryock & Co., prominent here in the West Vir- 
ginia white pine, yellow pine and hardwood trade, and also 
engaged in introducing Pacifie coast woods in the East, 
have been incorporated as the Shryock Lumber Co. under 
the laws of Delaware. The new corporation will have an 
authorized capital stock of $200,000, with Gen. Thomas J. 


Shryock as president; George F. M. Hauck as vice presi- 
age and general manager; John BE. Reese as treasurer and 
. C. Skinner as secretary. 


oa. Norwegian ship Avenir cleared last Thursday with 
1,386,920 feet of spruce pine from West Virginia, valued 
at $43,000, for Buenos Aires, South America, the lumber 
being intended for points along the Plate River. This is 
one of the biggest cargoes ever ‘taken out from Baltimore. 

The well-known hardwood firm Richard P. Baer & Co. 
will move from the Keyser Building to the tower of the 
Maryland Casualty Company's Building, by November 1. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 














FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Aug. 12.—A system of storage dams 
and other devices for regulation of the flow of the “ 
John River, New Brunswick, to cost about $1,750,000, 
the principal recommendation ef the board of comvaltian 
engineers to the International Commission appointed 
some months ago to investigate the question for the 
Canadian Government, which, when carried out, is ex- 
pected to settle trouble of many years’ standing over 
log driving on the part of American and Canadian 
lumbermen. 

Sixty-three building permits were issued during July 
in Ottawa as compared with 55 in the same month last 
year. The permits issued were for structures the esti- 
mated value of which was $353,350, as compared with 
$262,575 last year. For the last seven months the 
figures were $2,473,350. 

A $1,000,000 pulp and paper plant may be built in the 
Gatineau Valley. At a meeting of the directors of the 
Maniwaki Light & Telephone Co. held in Hull an offer 
made by an English syndicate for the purchase of its 
plant and water power at Maniwaki was considered. 
The syndicate has stated its willingness to spend $1,000,- 
000 on the establishment of pulp and paper mills which 
would employ a great number of hands. ‘The company 
has not yet decided to sell, but will give its answer in the 
near future. 

Montreal reports that export trade in lumber to the 
United States, which has been on the decline for several 
years, is picking up, the iast week having exhibited some 
activity in this regard. 

The subject of the yearly export from the eastern 
townships of Quebec of large quantities of Christmas 
trees of spruce and balsam for the: United States has 
again been taken up by the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion. §. 8S. Bain, a prominent Montreal nurseryman, has 
appeared in the public press in opposition to this prac- 
tice, pointing out that the United States buyers give 
three-fourths of a cent to one-and-a-half cents in the 
woods, whereas the larger trees, if fit for fence pests, 
would be worth from 8 to 10 cents each. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., August 13.—Conditions in the 
lumber industry are excellent and unless there is a 
serious falling off in the domestic market, which is not 
looked for at present, the year will finish with a rush. 
While local business continues unabated, Vancouver’s 
building permits have shown a falling off in value. 
This does not mean that building has decreased. Last 
year the city council enacted a law limiting the height 
of down-town office structures, with the result that high 
buildings are not being put on small areas in as large 
a number as last year. The number of permits has in- 
creased, showing that the building is not so much cen- 
tered. 

With a big business from the Northwest and greater 
business expected after the harvest the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is making an effort to prevent too great a short- 
age of cars, which is a handicap the lumbermen have to 
labor against almost constantly. F. W. Peters, the new 
general superintendent at Vancouver, is giving the mat- 
ter his personal attention. Previous incumbents of this 
office have been from the engineering side of the road, 
but Mr. Peters has come up through the freight offices, 
so he is conversant with conditions and requirements 
along this line. 

With a good trade all round the log market is sound. 
If prices are not advanced they are at least firm, and 
it is stated that there has been an advance of 50 cents 
on the quotations of the British Columbia Log Brokerage 
Co., making its figures $7, $9.50 and $12.50. The average 
market price is from $8.50 to $11. The official sealers 
report that in July 72,189,219 feet were scaled as against 
44,010,997 feet in the same month of last year. 

The Hastings mill, the export ogg a of the British Colum- 
bia Mills, Timber & Trading Co., is busy with offshore trade. 
The Blue Funnel liner Antilochus recently left with 70v0,000 
fect for the United Kingdom. The British steamer Harlesden 
is completing a cargo “of 500,000 feet for Australia. The 
barque Harold is loading for South Africa, the Frieda Mahn 
for the United Kingdom, and the Endeavor for Suva. Among 
the new charters is American schooner Philippine, which 
will be here in December to load for Suva; while the Chilean 
barque Curzon is discharging ballast here reparatory to 
loading for Valparaiso, and the eg ge sailing ship Lady 
Elizabeth will be here in October. The sailing vessel Polaris 


has arrived at Victoria to load 1,250,000 feet at the mill of 
the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co. for Australia. 


During July the number of timber licenses isused west of 
the Cascades was 522, the revenue being $59,358; east of 
the Cascades, 544 licenses were issued, with a revenue of 
$69,710. Royalties amounted to $33,639.72. 


At the annual meeting of the Grain Growers’ Co., 
Winnipeg, T. A. Crerar, “the resident, stated that it ’hed 
acquired timber limits in British Columbia, estimated to 
contain 300,000,000 feet, in expectation of the time it would 
go into that business on behalf of its shareholders. 

The Royal City mill site, on the Fraser River in the city 
of New Westminster, has been sold to the Canadian Northern 
for nearly $750,000. Since the fire at this plant some weeks 
ago there have been rumors of the sale, but official an- 


nouncement has been lacking until last week. 


Herbert Fleishacker, of San Francisco, and other Califor- 
nians were here some days ago on their way north to inspect 


the property of the Crown Columbia Pulp Paper Co. at Ocean 
Falls, of which Mr. Fleishacker is vice president. This is 
the company promoted by Lester W. David. It is in opera- 
tion and is doing a fine business in lumber with Prince 
Rupert taking the material from Ocean Falls on scows. It 
is the intention to erect a large plant in Prince Rupert and 
construction of extensive wharves will be started this 
month. 

The provincial Government has decided that the clause in 
timber licenses which prohibits orientals from working on 
limits shall be enforced. Recently a Japanese working on 
a limit near Sechelt, held under the name of a white man, 
was stopped together with his gang of countrymen. Under 
the law the timber so cut is liable to seizure, and the timber 
in this instance is being held awaiting instructions from 
the department at Victoria. 

The Mounain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has asked 
the railway commission to have the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way publish a special tariff of rates on lumber from moun- 
tain mills on the main line to points in the prairie Provinces 
north of its main line that should not exceed for the same 
or shorter distance the rates from the same shipping points 
to Winnipeg and Prince Albert. The lumber manufacturers 
claim that they pay the highest rates on the continent on 
material shipped to points north of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The company was given 30 days 
in which to file a written answer, and the commission will 
then make a decision without further hearing. 

Georg D. McKay, timber inspector, who attended the Pacific 
Logging Congress at Tacoma, said it was the greatest and 
best he ever attended. The subjects dealt with by leading 
experts were of great value and will largely assist in the 
work of efficient logging and practical conservation of the 
timberlands. 

Senator W. 8S. Dwinnell, of Minneapolis, Minn., who was 
here recently on matters pertaining to his timber invest- 
ments, says he will not undertake any lumbering operations 
at present but will wait, like other American holders of 
British Columbia timber, ‘until the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Recent visitors were Sen. W. H. Stone, of Minneapolis; 
ex-Senator E. B. Hawkins, of Duluth; Ray Jones, former 
governor of Minnesota, now of Seattle, and W. T. Thompson, 
managing director of the Duluth Herald. They were here 
to look over timber holdings on the Campbell River and 
adjacent district, where they hold 25,000 acres. Plans for 
logging and milling on a large scale will be formulated and 
carried out before the opening of the Canal. The syndicate 
in which these men are interested also controls iron ore lands 
of New Westminster, has been sold to the Canadian Northern, 
of Vancouver Island. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Aug. 12.—Building activity in Toronto 
and other Ontario centers continues unabated, being 
stimulated by the favorable crop reports from the West, 
which assure a continuance of prosperity. A noteworthy 
feature is the large number of commercial buildings 
and factories in course of construction. The growth of 
the city has been so rapid that houses are much in de- 
mand and a large number of contracts for dwellings 
are being let. Dealers state that the demand for lumber 
for building purposes at the season is something un- 
precedented and that it is difficult to fill orders promptly. 
It is expected that the eut of logs during the coming 
season will be a good deal larger than last year, pro- 
vided the operators can obtain the necessary labor. 

A large box factory and planing mill is to be estab- 
lished in Hamilton by a local company organized by Guy 
Long, of the Long Lumber Co., of that city. The cost 
of the buildings and machinery will be about $150,000. 
The property has all been purchased or options secured. 
The mill will give employment to between 25 and 50 men. 

The Dryden Timber & Power Co., of Dryden, Ont., is 
installing machinery for the manufacture of pulp. The 
boiler house is nearing completion with eight 200-horse- 
power boilers already in position. Two huge incinerators 
weighing over 20 tons each have been installed and four 
diffusers built by the Jenckes. Machine Co., of Sher- 
brooke, Que., are being placed to receive the pulp from 
the digesters. These are 40 feet high and 9 feet in 
diameter, weighing about 15 tons each, As soon as the 
dam is completed the company’s sawmill will be run day 
and night. 

Extensive forest fires are reported to have devastated 
large tracts of timber in Algoma which are stated to have 
been caused by the careslessness of persons traveling 
in the bush. A consitlerable area of small timber left 
uncut near Thessalon has been burned. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 12.—Lumber prices show a 
tendency to climb and in certain lines buyers find it 
almost impossible to secure supplies. As has been the 
case all along, the real cause of the activity in the lumber 
businesss is a brisk local demand. Orders from the 
United States have fallen off slightly, due doubtless to 
the quietness which always prevails at midsummer. On 
the other hand the export business of Great Britain con- 
tinues to be good. Freight rates between local points 
on the St. Lawrence have been advanced from 25 to 50 
cents a thousand feet, owing to the large quantities of 
freight being offered. 

A feature of the local market is the tendency toward 
expansion which is being adopted by lumber companies. 
Many are increasing their capital, enlarging their mills 
and otherwise preparing for an increased output. In 
some cases lumber companies are adding pulp and paper 
mills to their equipment and, generally speaking, the 
industries connected with the forests of the Provinces 
are in a healthy condition. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Prediction Made That Fall Movement of Lumber Will 
Be Largest in History of the Northwest—Prices 
Advancing. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 12.—‘‘I predict the greatest 
movement of lumber this fall that the history of the 
Northwest has seen,’’ is the statement made last week 
by A. M. Ingersoll, vice president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway, who has but recently 
returned from a three weeks’ trip over the lines of his 
company, going as far east as Chicago. Mr. Ingersoll 
was greatly impressed while away by the excellent 
crops of the Middle West and believes that the grain 
yield in Minnesota and North and South Dakota will 
be 70,000,000 bushels more than ever before. He stated 
that while the railroads have been preparing for the 
fall shipping, they will all be taxed to their utmost 
capacities. The Milwaukee alone, he said, has pur- 
chased 6,000 new cars and 400 new. engines since the 
first of the year, to be delivered before November 1], 
but even with this additional equipment it may not be 
able to handle all the demands on it. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
statements are borne out on all sides by the noticeably 
improved conditions in practically all industries. It 
is estimated that the State of Washington will market 
18,000 carloads of fruit and that its fisheries products 
will total $13,000,000. Grain crops of the State will 
also be excejtionally heavy. Another railroad au- 
thority, R. M. Calkins, traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad Co., after a trip of 
inspection over the main and branch lines of the road, 
says he is convinced that the crops of the western 
country will be greater than ever before. Mr. Calkins, 
however, believes that the biggest movement in lum- 
ber will come next spring. It is estimated that the 
wheat crop of Washington alone will be 45,000,000 
bushels. 


Lumber and Shingles Advancing. 


The lumber and shingle market is exceptionally firm. 
and prices are steadily advancing. Some manufacturers 
are now planning on issuing new discount sheets next 
week, advancing prices on practically all grades of 
lumber from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. This move, 
they claim, is necessary, as they are loaded up with all 
the business they can handle at present prices and 
they do not care to take on any more. It is next to 
impossible to buy some items, like No. 1 fir flooring, 
at any price. Cedar siding is also very scarce, and 
most mills are getting full list price for what they 
have. These prices, $22 at the mill for clear 6-inch 
cedar siding, $20.50 for ‘‘A,’’ and $15 for ‘‘B,’’ have 
not been secured for over two years. Shingles are 
also going up in price at such a rate that wholesalers 
find it hard to keep up, as by the time their lists nam- 
ing a certain price reach the trade, the price at the 
mill has advanced to such an extent that they are 
unable to buy and make a margin. Shingles are sell- 
ing east at $2 for stars and $2.40 for clears, and as 
the demand is in excess of the supply, these prices will 
probably advance within a week. Cargo mills are re- 
ceiving a $12 base price for lumber on the new ‘‘G”’ 
list, with all the orders they can take care of. In 
fact, because of lack of tonnage, considerable foreign 
business is being turned down. 


; Firewardens Injured, 

‘“‘The wild ride of Paul Revere was as slow and 
quiet as the forward movement of a snail, compared 
with our trip down a mountain side behind a pair of 
bronchos last Sunday,’’ said D. P. Simons, jr., last 
Friday at the Hotel Washington, where he was con- 
fined to his bed with a couple of fractured ribs. While 
on an inspection trip of some timber between Darling- 
ton and Rockport, August 4, the party consisting of 
J. R. Welty, State firewarden; J. L. Bridge, chief fire- 
warden of the Washington Forest Fire Association, and 
Mr. Simons, a former chiefwarden for the association, 
the team of bronchos became frightened and, getting 
beyond control of the driver, dashed down a steep hill- 
side. Messrs. Welty and Bridge jumped from the rig 
and Mr. Simons and the driver were thrown out, the 
driver alighting on Mr, Simons, thus escaping injury. 
Mr. Bridge is confined to his home by a badly sprained 
knee, Mr. Simons had several ribs broken and Mr. 
Welty was not injured. Despite his painful injuries, 
Mr. Simons insists on making a joke of the affair and 
is particularly despondent because of the fact that he 
is unable either to laugh or sneeze. 

Recent heavy rains throughout western Washington 
have again soaked the forests and lessened the danger 
from forest fires. This summer, so far, there have been 
very few fires, and the damage to green timber has 
been lighter-than for many seasons. A bulletin issued 
last week by the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Portland, Ore., states: 

July passed practically without forest fire loss; August 
began with unusually favorable conditions, aimi better equip- 
ment than ever before by all protective agencies except the 
Federal Forest Service, which is hampered by congressional 
delay in acting upon its appropriation. Due partly to the 
weather but also to the perfection of preventive measures 
which, like the block signal system on railroads, safeguard 
without being spectacular, the situation is novel in that 
the middle of the usual four months fire season has arrived 
and there is not a single fire of importance to report. Al- 
though small fires are becoming numerous, green timber is 
not dry .enough to carry them unless a strong wind pre- 
vails and the patrol forces are handling them promptly. 
The season has been favorable for disposing of dangerous 
slashings and never before has there been such system and 
suecess in extinguishing smouldering logs and snags left 
after burning to become a menace later. On the other hand, 
the growth of grass and underbrush has been so heavy as 





to threaten peculiar danger from now on. Marked im- 
provement in care with fire is reported, although there is 
considerable complaint against careless leaving of debris 
by county road builders and against the operations of small 
and irresponsible loggers. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


E. G. McLean, Kansas City, Mo., was a visitor last week. 

Mr. McLean has charge of the Kansas City office of William 
Buchanan, an extensive yellow pine operator. Mrs. Mec- 
Lean has been in Seattle for some time visiting her sister, 
Mrs. A. H. Sager, and she and Mr. McLean left the Jast of 
the week for a trip to California. A. H. Sager is a mem- 
vd of the firm of Blackwell & Sager, wholesalers of this 
city. 
H. M. (“Hamp”) Wisdom, formerly for years connected 
with the inspection department of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is now in Seattle, and expects to 
locate on the North Coast. He is acquainted with a num- 
ber of former yellow pine lumbermen in Seattle, and is re- 
newing old friendships. 

The Van Doorn Lumber Co. has opened offices on the 9th 
floor of the White Building, and will do a general whole- 
sale business in west coast lumber products. A. R. Van 
Doorn is well known in Coast lumber circles, having form- 
erly been in business under the name of the Eagle Lumber 
& Shingle Co., this city, and having also operated a shingle 
mill on the Tacoma & Eastern Railroad for about three 
years. 

Investigating the latest models of woodworking machinery, 

. H. Ramey, of Los Angeles, and J Nichols, of Kadiz, 
P. I., were in Seattle two days last week. The gentlemen 
are interested in the Negros-Philippine Lumber Co., which 
operates a plant at Kadiz, P. I., the former being president 
and the latter resident manager of the company. The com- 
pany expects to enlarge and improve its plant, and Messrs. 
Ramey and Nichols are investigating late machinery for 
that purpose. While in Seattle, they were the guests of 
M. D. Haire and H. H. Hatswell, of Wickes Bros. Co. 
From Seattle Messrs. Ramey and Nichols went to Chicago 
to attend a meeting of the stockholders of the company. 

The interest of the estate of the late W. D. Hofius in 
the Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Seattle, was last week 
purchased by A. A. Hilton. The company manufactures log- 
ging trucks, frogs and switches, and deals extensively in 
railway supplies and equipment and structural iron and 
steel. Mr. Hilton, who after his purchase of the stock, was 
elected president of the company, was formerly a Chicago 
manufacturer, eight years ago becoming western manager 
for the Griffin Wheel Co., and having had charge of this 
company’s big plant at Tacoma. 

The Stanwood Shingle Co.’s mill at Stanwood, was de- 
stroyed by fire Thursday morning of last week. The loss 
was partly covered by insurance. The dry kiln and the 
shingles in it were saved. Messrs. Brown & Kunze, owners 
of the mill, expect to rebuild. 

Charles E. Blackwell, a pioneer line-yard lumberman, 
formerly of Minneapolis, who has been spending the last 
two years in Seattle, recently again entered the lumber 
business. He has acquired retail yard interests at Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. For the last two weeks he has been in 
Seattle, having been called here by the serious illness of 
his son Howard, who is now improving. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace Ballord Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Seattle in conference with Reed S. Edger- 
ton, the company’s western manager. Mr. Wallace recently 
spent three weeks touring Glacier National Park in Mon- 
tana, and was very much impressed with the beauties of 
that region. 

Coming up from San Francisco B. P. Munson, of Minne- 
apolis, spent a few days in Seattle last week returning to 
California, where he is looking into a big pine timber propo- 
sition in Amador County, that involves the construction of 
about 20 miles ef railroad, sawmill, ete., if entered into. 

A visitor from the South in Seattle last week was Maurice 
W. Wiley, a wholesale lumberman of Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Wiley came west via the Canadian Pacific, stopping en route 
in Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria, and was 
much impressed by the remarkable growth of the Canadian 
Northwest. From here he will go to Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and after visiting the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, will stop a few days in Salt Lake City 
and then tour the Yellowstone Park, before returning to his 


ome. 

Returning from a tour of Vancouver Island and the in- 
side passage, between the island and the .mainland, George 
E. Merrill, of Morrison-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, 
stopped over in Seattle a day accompanied by his wife, 
en route to his home. Mr. Merrill is interested in timber on 
the northern end of the island, and the trip was for the 
purpose of looking it over. It was also an outing which he 
enjoyed very much. 

The plant of the McCaughey Mill Co. at Fortson, Wash., 
began sawing last week after a long shut down. A new 
Mershon roller band resaw is being installed that will in- 
crease the cut to 70,000 feet a day. About 60,000 shingles 
a day are also made. W. H. McCaughey is manager of the 
plant at Fortson. The company maintains offices in the 
Mutual Life Building, this city, where Hugh McCaughey, 
vice president of the company, is located. 

H. M. Allen, of H. M. Allen & Co., Billings, Mont., with 
a line of retail yards in that part of the State, arrived on 
Puget Sound last week to spend a month with his family at 
their summer home at Port Madison on Bainbridge Island, 
where they have been since early in the spring. 

T. J. Butcher, president of the United States Lumber 
Co., with general offices in the White building, this city, 
says the company’s new mill at Darrington, recently built 
to take the place of the plant destroyed by fire early last 
spring, is now in operation and is doing good work, though 
delayed somewhat by. the fact that sorting tables and tram- 
ways are not yet completed. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 12.—Nothing but optimism 
is heard from the lumber and shingle manufacturers in 
this vicinity. Prices are rapidly growing better. The 
demand for lumber is increasing, the weather has been 
fine for work and the indications are for a record-break- 
ing demand for mill products during the fall. Nearly 
all local operators declare they are turning away orders, 
believing that prices will be considerably higher within 
a few weeks. 

The steamship Tampico loaded 250,000 feet of lumber 
at the E. K. Wood mill last week for California. The 
Lindsey also loaded 200,000 feet at the same plant for 
Alaskan points. The steamship Anneroy is loading 
1,000,000 feet at the E. K. Wood mill for South Africa. 
The schooner Lyman L. Fister is loading 1,000,000 feet 
at the Wood mill for the Fiji Islands. 

The Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Co. is operating its 
plant time and a quarter, in order to take care of the 
rush of business. 

Fred J. Wood and George Leggic are on an outing trip to 
Lake Cushman, in the Hoods Canal country. 

J. J. Donovan has returned from San Francisco, 


attended the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Mr. Donovan 


where 
re Highway 
Association. 


favors placing the building of 








We Desire 
To Move— 


The Following Stock:— 


4 cars 4-4 No, 1 Com. Sound Wormy Oak. 

lcar 4-4 1 & 2 Qtd. White Oak Strips, sap no defect. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red and White Oak. 
l<ear 8-4 1 & 2 Red Gum. 

3 cars 8-4 No 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 


The above stock is all band sawed, equal- 
ized and thoroughly dry. Immediate ship- 
ment. Write for prices. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARK. 


aes 
Common Sense Silo 


(Patented) 





16 x 25 - 8 Sides. 
Built by 
R. C. Nance, Tonganoxie, Kansas. 


What he says about it: 








Tonganoxie. Kan., Dec. 7, 1911. 
Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 
Kansas City, Me. 

Gentlemen:--I built one of your 
Common Sense Silos in August and am 
well pleased with same. It keeps the 
silage perfectly, is strong, durable and 
inexpensive. Have no hoops or bandsto 
adjust as in the case of the stave silos. 
As it is nearly round, have no trouble 
with the silage settling in the corners 
neither does the lining affect it, and I 
am perfectly satisfied with this plan of 

construction. Yours truly, 
R. C. Nance, 


Get our right and plans, showing you how to build 
and sell this silo from stock already in your yard. 


COMMON SENSE SILO PLAN COMPANY , 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 


We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 























The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 














y 
j BRYCE, WHITE & co.) 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 


Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. 
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Good Strong Rope 
of Uniform Quality 


can be bought for the same 
money you pay for treacherous, 
cheap stuff if you are fortunate 
enough to place your order with 
a firm that handles 


Columbian Rope 


There’s more to rope than the 
mere twisting of fibres—its de- 
pendability begins with the grow- 
ing and curing of the hemp and 
that is truly the secret of the rec- 
ognition of Columbian rope as the 


*‘Standard for Reliability.’ 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 

Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 
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Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 + Log Run Basswood 
19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 
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SELLING AGENTS 


White Lumber Company, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


Hallowell & Souder, puaperaa’PA. 




















the Pacific highway under the direction of the various 
States through which it passes. ; 

The Prouty-Caine Lumber Co., whose plant is located at 
Ferndale, Wash., contemplates moving to New Westminster, 
3. C. The company is affiliated with the Morrison Mill Co., 
this city, which has a plant in the British Columbia city. 





A LARGE PURCHASER OF FIR LUMBER. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 12.—One of the most consistent 
buyers of fir lumber is the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney Railroad Co. This company installed a Pacific 
coast buying office in Seattle in January, 1911, with 
J. KE. Mathews in charge, and since that time has 
steadily taken a large quantity of fir lumber for car 
building and construction purposes. During the en- 
suing year, ended June 1, 1912, the company purchased 
roundly 50,000,000 feet of lumber, and since that time, 
despite the fact that prices have been advancing ma- 
terially, large orders have been placed each week with 
the North Coast mills. 

J. E. Mathews, the lumber purchasing agent for the 
company, whose photograph appears herewith, has been 





J. E. MATHEWS, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Western Purchasing Agent Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 


connected with the company since 1880. For 16 years 
he was foreman of the storage yards at Aurora, IIl., 
where a large quantity of lumber was handled annualiy. 
Ten years ago, he became chief lumber inspector for 
the Burlington system, and for the last year and a half 
he has been located in Seattle as lumber purchasing 
agent. Mr. Mathews has made many friends in Seattle 
among the lumbermen, He is one of the active Hoo- 
Hoo of the Northwest, although having become an old 
eat less than a year ago. 





A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT. 

RAyMonD, WASH., Aug. 12.—The Y. M. C. A. building 
at Firdale, a camp of the Sunset Timber Co. was dedi- 
cated to-day. The dedication address was made by Rey. 
W. E. Anderson. The building was provided by the 
Sunset Timber Co., while the men at the camps have 
raised the money for the furnishings and equipment and 
incidental expenses of operation, except that of the 
secretary’s salary, which is paid by the company. The 
building is 32x40 feet, has a large social lobby supplied 
with easy seats, a well-stocked reading table, correspon- 
dence table, billiard table, games, etc. There are also a 
barber shop and confectionary and soft drink counter. 
The Y. M. C. A. is very popular with the men, who take 
a great interest in it, and promote outdoor athleties and 
other clean amusement. Religious meetings are held on 
Sunday evenings. A picture of the building is shown 
herewith. 

IF. C. Schoemaker, manager of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., say lumber conditions on Willapa Harbor continue 
to improve and that the lumber business is getting back 
to a position where he is not ashamed to admit that he is 
a lumber manufacturer. This company has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in getting all of the coastwise ton- 
nage that it needed and has 
made a big record for ship- 
ments to California ports 


will continue to increase to such an extent during the 
coming fall and winter that coastwise rates will be 
maintained in spite of the increase in available tonnage 
in this trade. 

Ralph Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co. of this 
city, has gone to Chicago and from there will go to 
his old home in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


New Creosoting Plant in Operation—Mill Situation Re- 
ported Favorable—Charters Being Fixed Months 
Ahead—Forests in Excellent Condition. 

TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 13.—T. E. Ripley, vice presi- 
dent of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., returned recently from 
a six months’ European tour and is back at his desk 
gathering up the reins of the sash and door business 
once more. His trip was taken purely for rest and 
pleasure, two or three months being spent in southern 
Italy, a month in Rome studying in the American school, 
a month in Paris and several weeks in London and other 
English cities. En route back to Tacoma he visited his 
old home in Vermont. Mr. Ripley found many changes 
about the big factory, a veneer department, new kilns, 
sheds and other improvements having been added during 
his absence. The veneer department which has just been 
started is running splendidly and turning out about 
25,000 feet of 3-ply panels a day. The company finds 
the sash and door market in fair shape, with an excellent 
outlook, and is well supplied with orders. Harry L. 
Fuller, eastern representative of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., arrived in the city August 5 and spent a week with 
the home offices. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s new creosoting 
plant, considered one of the finest in the country both 
from the standing of cost and equipment, and which 
has just been put in operation, began filling its first 
contract last week, this being an order for 750,000 feet 
of creosoted timbers and piling for the $500,000 steel 
bridge the city is building to the tidelands. The con- 
tract involves about $30,000 and is only one of a number 
the company now has on its books. Another city order 
to be filled is for creosoted timbers and piling for the 
new steel bridge across the Puyallup River. Delivery of 
the timbers for the big bridge began last week. It is 
predicted that piling treated as the company is handling 
it will stand salt water for 20 years and still be good 
for more. Manager Winslow is well pleased with the 
success of the creosoting plant thus far. 

E. W. Demarest, manager of the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Co., returned recently from a business trip to 
San Francisco. The company finds the lumber market 
fair and is getting the new prices (effective July 20) on 
considerable business. All of the mills affiliated with the 
Tacoma & Eastern are well booked up with orders and 
are doing capacity business. The company’s Pacific 
National mill destroyed by fire in May is being rebuilt 
as rapidly as possible and already orders are on hand 
for it which will keep the plant humming. Last week the 
company booked an order of 1,250,000 feet, most of it 
up to 118 feet long, an order which only the new mill 
will be able to fill, Speaking of the foreign market, 
Mr. Demarest said: 

I met a man in San Francisco who told me he had bought 
two cargoes at $12.50 and wondered if he should buy an- 
other, fearing the price might go still higher. When I 
got up on the Columbia River I met a man who had quoted 
$11.50 on an order and been turned down. When I got 
in Tacoma I found some claiming they were getting $12 
right along who had quoted $11.75 and were not sure of 
the order at that. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Co. finds demand strong 
and Secretary John E. Manley is very well satisfied with 
the outlook. Prices are firm all along the line and a 
healthy tone prevails. 


Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma in July ° 


amounted to 13,074,592 feet, according to the harbor- 
master’s report. Of the total 8,143,635 feet went foreign 
and 4,937,957 feet coastwise, the latter chiefly to Cali- 
fornia and the Hawaiian Islands. The foreign ship- 
ments show a gain over June of 6,400,000 feet, while the 
July coastwise shipments were considerably lighter than 
in June. Coastwise vessel freights continue stiff, the 
rate to the Islands being $7.50, while not many months 
ago it hung on the heels of $6. In the export trade 
charters are being made fully seven months ahead, the 
fixture of the five-mast schooner Inca by Comyn, Mackall 
& Co. last week to load for Sydney on Puget Sound or 
the Columbia River in March setting a new record. It 
has been years, say shipping men, since a coast-owned 





during the last few months. 
Mr. Schoemaker is of the 
opinion that coastwise cargo 
shippers will experience very 
little difficulty in getting 
plenty of bottoms in this 
trade from now on. He says 
there are now under construe- 
tion steam schooners for the 
coastwise trade that will be 
launched early this fall with 
a monthly capacity of from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet. 
This may have a tendency 
to reduce the rates which 
are now high ($4.75 to $5 
from Willapa Harbor to 
San Francisco and $5.50 
to $5.75 south). However, 
many shippers and others 
in a position to know are 
convinced that the demand 
for lumber from California 











Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT FIRDALE, WASH., WHICH WAS RECENTLY DEDICATED. 
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vessel has been fixed so far ahead. 
52s 6d for the 1913 voyage. 

Reports from the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion and the State firewarden say that two of the worst 
months of the forest fire season have passed with a 
minimum loss and August begins with unusually favor- 
able conditions, a heavy downpour of rain last week 
having been general in this locality, drenching the forests 
and still further diminishing the danger. No July fires 
of consequence were reported in the entire State of 
Washington. Several attempts to burn without permit 
or to operate unguarded engines have been followed by 
prompt arrests. The association has 90 rangers in the 
forests; the State warden has 27 regular deputies on 
duty and has been increasing the force, besides having 
a special force of 35 rangers made possible by the 
Weeks law. 


The Inca will get 


Instructive Mechanical Exhibit. 


One of the interesting and popular exhibits at the 
Pacific Logging Congress, held in Tacoma recently, was 
that of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., a picture of 
which is shown herewith. A display of celebrated 
Simonds saws was artistically arranged and _ other 


Simonds Saws Are The Best 














SIMONDS SAW EXHIBIT AT PACIFIC LOGGING CON- 
GRESS. 


Simonds tools shown. Neat souvenirs, in the form of a 
little leather ‘‘memo’’ pad with plenty of extra sheets, 
were given away, and they were eagerly sought for. ‘The 
exhibit was in charge of R. R. Fox, manager of the 
Seattle office, and T. M. Shields and R. H. Hoitt. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Everett, WASH., Aug. 12.—The big shingle and lumber 
mill of the Cascade Lumber Co. at Snohomish will be in 
operation in a few weeks as a result of a deal made last 
week. Jacob Furth, president of the Seattle National 
Bank, visited Snohomish and arranged the financial end 
of it so that the Bird Lumber Co. will take hold of the 
mill at once. This company has been hauling logs out 
of the Cherry Valley for the last four years and most 
of the timber was shipped over the railroads or driven 
down the river to the mills on the Sound. The entire 
output will be delivered in Snohomish now. The Cascade 
is one of the largest and most modern mills in the State. 
It was constructed three years ago and has never been 
operated except when the trial log was sent into the saw 
and run through the mill. 

Although lumbermen are too busy to talk much about 
it, business is growing much more satisfactory and there 
is a certainty that it will be back on a firm basis by next 


fall. One of those who have faith in the future of the 
lumber industry is W. H. Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill 
Co. Discussing the situation last week, he said: 


The lumber business is enjoying a boom just now and as 
far as I am concerned the prices are entirely satisfactory. 
Cedar siding is up to the straight list, something that has 
not happened for several years. Flooring has also gone up 
about $5 and there is much demand for it. Shingles are 
showing a healthy advance and are now quoted to the trade 
at $1.95 and $2.30. It looks as though we would get things 
on a firm basis and make up for the depression that has 
prevailed for the last two years. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Canyon Lumber Co. is cutting a cargo of 1,125,000 
feet for shipment to Port Pirie, Australia. It consists 
largely of bridge timbers. 

The Crown and Weyerhaeuser Lumber companies are get- 
ting a cargo of 3,500,000 feet of lumber for shipment on the 
steamer Strathnairn, which has begun loading. The cargo 
goes to Melbourne, Australia. 

E. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Co., took a vacation last 
week. He spent a day or so in Tacoma and the balance of 
the time in Victoria and vicinity, where he motored from 
Everett, and used the car in a tour of the Canadian Prov- 
ince.. He was accompanied by his wife and children. The 
Ferry-Baker Co.’s business has been heavy and the vacation 
was well earned. 

It was stated here last week that practically all logging 
camps in Snohomish County are operating short-handed and 
there is a possibility of a log shortage. Most of the mills 
have fewer logs on hand today than for four years. The 
loggers will be back when the Middle West harvest rush is 
i. as the climate here is too fine to keep them away very 
on 

The Silver Lake Shingle Co. has purchased two new up- 
right Sumner machines for its mill at Lake Stevens. 


Shipping News. 


The schooner Mabel Gale, loaded with 925,000 feet of 
lumber from the Canyon Lumber Co.’s mill, cleared for San 
Francisco. The steam schooner Charles Nelsow loaded 400,- 
000 feet at the Crown Lumber Co.’s mill atid took on a 
deckload of poles at B. H. Vollans’ for San Francisco. The 
steamer Falcon arrived Friday to load 500,000 feet at the 
Crown mill and about 300,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson mill 
for San Francisco. The schooner Seahome, which has been 
loading 1,000,000 feet at the Clark- Nickerson mill, cleared 
last Tuesday for San Francisco. The steamer Indian Mon- 
arch has cleared from the Weyerhaeuser and Ferry-Baker 
= with 2,000,000 feet of lumber and timbers for Mel- 

urne. The steam schooner Jim Butler took a full cargo 
of 700, ‘000 feet from the Clark-Nickerson mill for San Fran- 
cisco. ’ The steamer Yosemite took 500,000 feet from the 
Weyerhaeuser mill for San Francisco. The ae schooner 
Tallac cleared with a.cargo of poles loaded by J. H. Baxter 
& Co. The steamer Tampico loaded 500,000 feat at the Clark- 
Nickerson mill and cleared for San F rancisco, The schooner 
Fred E. Sanders cleared for San Francisco with a cargo of 
poles loaded by J. H. Baxter & Co. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Oregon Lumbermen Favor Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law—Oriental Steamship Line Urged—Man- 
ufacturers Consider Vital Questions. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 12.—At.the regular monthly 
dinner at the Portland Hotel last night, ‘lumbermen of 
Portland and the Willamette Valley were addressed by 
C. A. Pratt, chairman of the Washington Industrial 
Insurance Commission, on the automatic workingmen’s 
compensation act in force in that State. Oregon lum- 
bermen who have watched the new law in Washington 
are in favor of the adoption of a similar act by Oregon at 
the next meeting of the State legislature. L. J. Wentworth, 
of the Portland Lumber Co., introduced the speakers. 
O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. and 
chairman of the ‘Portland Chamber of Commerce oriental 
trade committee, addressed the diners and fellow lumber 
manufacturers, on the chamber’s campaign for a per- 
manent and ‘direct steamship line between Portland 
and the Orient and urged the lumbermen to give their 
support to the movement. Among visiting lumbermen 
at the dinner was W. C. Miles, manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Clark W. Thompson, manager of the Wind River 
Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, on the upper Columbia, was 
in Portland last week for a few days. The company is 
making arrangements to build three miles of logging 
railroad from a point on the upper Wind River into the 
timber. The road will open up a new tract, the com- 
pany heretofore having carried on its logging ‘operations 
nearer the river on which it drives its logs to the mill, 
which is located near the tributary’s confluence with the 
Columbia. Mr. Thompson says the mill is being operated 
steadily and he finds the lumber market considerably 
improved as to volume. He says, however, that the mar- 


‘ket is not yet on such a basis as to yield a reasonable 


profit. The increase in volume, nevertheless, he regards 
as a very good indication of improving conditions. He 
considers conditions and the outlook better than at any 
time since 1910. 

The first shipment of creosote will be received at the 
new plant of the Pacific Creosoting Works, St. Helens, 
on the lower Columbia, in a few weeks when the tank 
steamer Cordelia arrives from Europe. The steamer 
will go to Seattle first to discharge a part of its cargo 
there. The Cordelia reported at Coronel, the coaling 
port, a few days ago. 

From Union comes the report that a Wisconsin com- 
pany has secured option on a tract of 1,600 acres of land 
about 12 miles from that town, on Catherine Creek, 
where a reservoir will be built to furnish water for a 
flume to carry lumber from mills in the timber tributary 
to the creek, to the town of Union for shipment. It is 
estimated that the flume will carry 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day. <A timber tract 40 miles square lies near the 
head of Catherine Creek, so that the source of supply 
for the mills is good for many years. The names of the 
parties interested have been withheld for the present. 


Lumber Manufacturers Meet. 


Lumber manufacturers in eastern Oregon held an in- 
teresting meeting August 6, in the offices of the Oregon 
Lumber Co. at Baker, for the purpose of discussing ques- 
tions of common interest to those engaged in the lumber 
manufacturing industry in that part of the State and in 
the neighboring districts. The lumbermen of eastern 
Oregon are not organized, nor has the idea of forming a 
permanent organization been suggested, but it is said 
that meetings such as that held this week will be called 
from time to time. In speaking of the situation in gen- 
eral, the opinion was expressed that conditions have im- 
proved considerably during the last few months and the 
outlook was regarded as very promising. Present at the 
meeting were: 

David Eccles, D. C. Eccles and J. M. Canse, of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Baker; George Stoddard, Leon Stoddard and 
Guy H. Hill, of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., La Grande; 
Joseph Stoddard and Earl Stoddard, of the Stoddard Lumber 
Co., Baker; Vincent Palmer and Thomas Goodhue, of the 
Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande; S. D. Mangum and C. - 
Northrup, of the Mangum-Northrup Co., Boise, Idaho; W. M. 
Lillard, of Lillard & Daly, Salt Lake, Utah; W - Eccles, 
Roland Eccles and W. C. Geddes, of W. H. Eccles Lumber 


Co., Baker, and Frank Gardiner, of the Baker White Pine 
Lumber Co., Baker. 





COST OF LIVING DISCUSSED. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 12.—W. C. Brown, president of 
the New York Central system, was in Portland last week 
en route to Alaska on a recreation tour. While here 


he was guest of honor at a complimentary luncheon” 


given by the Portland Commercial Club. Mr. Brown 
delivered an interesting address dealing with railroad 
regulation, community development and the high cost of 
living. He pointed out that the high cost of living can 
be attributed largely to the alarming increase in con- 
sumption of products of the soil compared with the per- 
centage of increase in production. Therefore he held 
that every encouragement must be given the small 
farmer who will produce the most from the soil in a 
given area, He pointed out that it does not mean in- 
tensive farming as much as intelligent farming, and 
heid thet nowhere has he found conditions more favor- 
able for extensive development than on the Pacific coast. 
‘*Tt requires no railroad man,’’ said Mr. Brown, ‘‘to 
discover the impossibility of successfully running a train 
36 miles an hour on a certain track and have it fol- 
lowed by a 60-mile train. It will become necessary to 
speed up the first and reduce the speed of the one fol- 
lowing, or a collision is bound to oceur.’’ 


He likened the first train to the percentage of produc- 
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ROOFERS 


” and 8” 
No. 2, a 3 and No. 4 


Flooring. 


1x6 and 1x12 
No. 3 Kiln Dried Rough. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
























Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 








= THOS.E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
Ht General Offices: 

Hs Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ite Branch Office: 

itz B. W. CROSS, Mgr.. 940-941 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eet Southern Representatives: 






CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 
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Special Prices 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 


5-8"’ 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1.---..-- 10,000 ft. 
5-8" 18 to 21”’ Panel and No. 1-------- 5,000 ft. 
4-4” 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1__-._--. 12.040 ft. 
8-4"’x13 to 17”’ Sign Boards ---------- 13,000 ft. 
Sam Weed, 16s 28... -.- << -<<--.-5 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
Hd - & 13”. S W & No. 2Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
| eR ee 15,000 ft. 
5-4” $ ae and No. 2 Common --.----- 42,000 ft. 
— OAK. 

4-4” ig and 2s ..........- . 15,000 ft. 
4-4" No. 1 Common.. . . 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9" No.1 Cem. & Bet. .. 5.000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run ----.__-- 30,000 ft 
4-4" White Pine Log Run-_---.-------- 3,000 ft. 
6-4” Hickory Log Run 9 it. -----..--- 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 

1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding-- vit Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18& 16” 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain ---.---- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


1 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock, N.C. Pine 


SPECIAL —— 
4-4 S. W. Chestnut and Panel Poplar 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 




















4 ° From IDAHO 
White P Ine Of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ Variety. 
» init customers say we are altogether too conservative 
g the merits of the ** Maraschino”’ varie:y; that we 


n proclaimi 
io rs tell the trade that No. u he) runs 50% dressing and 


the No. 2 Common runs 50% No. | Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will » you write us and say “show me’? 


 —_— A. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








(7- 
George Craig & Sons) 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 

















— eg eet Philadelphia, Pa. J 











S.P.BowersCo. ) s rina Dee 
sented LUMBER 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 

112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 








ZEsop was a philosopher, but he never was in i 
lumber business. He never wrote any wise sayings 
about us. 


Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


supplies the deficiency. This new book, just published by 
he American Lumberman, is a collection of the funniest 
Drose writings of * ‘the lumberman Aig 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business—or any other business. That's its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with a smile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 

The price is One Dollar, postpaid — a permanent invest- 
“nent yielding steady dividends of laughter ‘ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








\ 41 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. f 








tion and the second ito the percentage of consumption. 
He said that in the last three years the New York Cen- 
tral has made productive a number of abandoned farms 
in the State of New York by placing thereon immigrant 
farmers who understood and were willing to use the soil 
intelligently. One farm, he explained, had been bought 
by the railroad for $5 an acre, taking the property as a 
whole, and now it is worth at least $70 an acre. The 
transformation was the work of an immigrant farmer. 
Mr. Brown did not mean it absolutely necessary to turn 
these farms over to immigrants, but said the immigrant 
had been quicker to see the possibilities in an old worn- 
out farm than the people who had grown up with the 
country and who had seen the places go from bad to 
worse, although through indifferent management and lack 
of interest. He poimted out that Germany with its com- 
paratively small area of land is shipping immense quan- 
tities of potatoes every year to the United States. As 
for railroad regulation, he said it had come to stay, and 
that it is found beneficial to both the public and the 
railroads. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 12.—The steam schooner which 
was built at the Kruse & Banks shipyard at North Bend for 
A. F, Estabrook & Co. of San Francisco, was launched 
and has been towed by the steamer A. M. Simpson to 
San Francisco where the machinery will be installed. 
The new steamer was christened the Speedwell by 
Miss Gladys Gallier of Bandon. The vessel is 200 feet 
over all with 42-foot beam and 12-foot 6-inch hold depth. 
It will carry about 900,000 feet of lumber and will 
have passenger accommodations for 50 persons. Capt. 
Cc. P. Jenson of the steamer Fifield will be master of the 
mew vessel. The Estabrook company will operate the 
Speedwell between Bandon and San Francisco in con- 
nection with the steamers Fifield and Bandon now on 
the run. These are the only vessels of the size on the 
Coast built especially for light draft work in the 
smaller barbors. 

Judge Coke in the circuit court has given a decision 
in the ease of the Southern Oregon Co. which is con- 
testing the taxes on certain lands which are in litiga- 
tion with the Government. The court has allowed that 
the taxes due these lands be paid in escrow to the 
sheriff and if the higher courts decide that the Southern 
Oregon Co. must give up the lands to the Government 
the tax money is to go back to the company. A large 
amount of valuable timberland is involved. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co. now 
employs 475 men in and about the mill in this city in 
addition to a force of men at the Eastside mill. This 
is an increase in force of 175 men due to the construc- 
tion work on the paper pulp mill and electric power 
plant which are being built. 

The MeDonald-Vaughan Logging Co. has received a 
new cable for the logging camp. It is 5,000 feet long 
and weighed 17,000 pounds and has been "put in use in 
the mountainous locality where the company is oper- 
ating. 

Arno Mereen, general superintendent of the C. A. Smith 
interests, is in ‘California looking after the establishment of 
retail and wholesale lumbe ryards by the company at Oak- 
land and Sacramento. Charles L. Trabert, secretary of the 
c. A. Smith companies, Vernon Smith, son of C. A. Smith, 
and Jack Mereen, of the same company, have returned home 


from Tacoma, where they went to attend the Pacific Coast 
Loggers’ Congress. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 13.—The Great Northern Rail- 
road has restored its old freight rates on white pine lum- 
ber and lath. The ruling took effect August 8. This 
action of the railroad follows a protest by local lumber 
manufacturers when the railroad announced a reclassifica- 
tion of pine lumber for shipment to Canadian points. In 
this order pine was shifted from Class C to Class B, 
which was equivalent to an increase in rate of from 5 to 
10 cents a hundred pounds. The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association declared this to be a violation 
of former agreements and appealed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Before that body could take 
definite action, however, the railroad restored the old rate. 

A special excursion from this city to the lumber plant 
of the Milwaukee Land Co. at St. Maries, Idaho, oc- 
‘curred last Monday. The party, led by C. B. Sanderson, 
inspected the logging flume in Rochat gulch and wit- 
nessed the method of sending logs from the woods to 
the mill, five miles away. 

According to local officials of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, the largest tonnage of wheat in the history of 
the road will be hauled this fall. It is declared that 
there is not a district between St. Paul and the Inland 
Empire that will not produce more than an average crop. 
Harvesting is in full blast throughout the Palouse and 
Big Bend country in eastern Washington. 

The St. Maries district is showing much activity now. 
Last week the shingle mill operated by Wray & Stine 
started with a full crew. A large crew of men has been 
put to work on the new logging road which is to be con- 
structed from the Milwaukee line to a point three miles 
out of St. Maries along Cherry Creek and through the 
settler’s timber. It is estimated that this road will tap 
20,000,000 feet of choice timber. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Stevens & Hoag, lumber dealers, shipped 53 cars of Idaho 
white pine lumber (1,100,000 feet) from July 9 to August 5. 
Most of this went to Duluth and thence by boat down the 
Great Lakes. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has sold 960: acres of 
land to George Hipke, of Sandpoint. The tract will be 
cleared and planted to orchards. 

The Carbolineum Treating & Paving Co., in which Lindsley 


Bros. are heavily interested, is treating 12,000 ties for the 
Washington Water Power Co, his. makes 50,000 ties 
treated for the power company euitee the season. All the 
ties are being treated at the local plant. 

George Merrill, of Morris & Merrill, Sait Lake City, and 
formerly president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s ‘Asso- 
pneoare was in Spokane for a few days’ visit with his 
parents. 

A. M. Turner, of the Alleghany Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., was in the district last week 
inspecting stocks of the various mills. 

John F. Bertles, wholesale lumber dealer, with offices in 
the Realty Building, returned today after a business trip 
to Chicago. 

George. X. Wendling, head of the California Pine Box Co., 
the Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Cal., and a member of the 
board of governors of the National’ Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, was here last week on business. 





NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER. 

CoEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Aug. 13.—R. R. Mason, who 
until recently was connected with the Rose Lake Lum- 
ber Co., at Rose Lake, Idaho, has joined the forces of 
the Coeur D’Alene Lumber Co., the well-known manu- 
facturer of band sawn white pine and western pine lum- 
ber at Coeur D’Alene, in the capacity of assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Mason is well known to the trade through 
his experience in Inland Empire lumbering, and his 
friends will be pleased to note that he has formed such 
a satisfactory connection. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Aug. 12.—This summer has been a 
boon to lumbermen throughout this district because of the 
unusual amount of rainfall for July and August. It is 
now so late in the season and there is so much moisture 
in the woods that all danger of forest fires is practically 
over. The Pend d’Oreille Protective Association, com- 
posed of a group of the larger lumber companies banded 
together for mutual protection from fire, expects to close 
the season at a cost per acre for protection not to ex- 
ceed 2 cents and still leave a comfortable surplus in the 
treasury. This is as against a cost last year of 5 cents 
an acre, and the year before of 7 cents an acre. 

T. L. Greer, of Denver, with his wife and children, has 
arrived to take charge of the logged-over land department 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., vice George H. Hipke, —. 
Mr. Hipke leaves the company September 1, having 
chased over 1,000 acres of logged-over land from the antl 
-_— gg red “and purposing to put it all in orchard. 

B. H. Hornby, of the Dover Lumber Co., and Mrs. Hornby 
will leave here next Thursday for an extended trip east. 
They will visit friends and relatives in Michigan. 

Bert Hitchcock, secretary of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 


Spo is spending his vacation with Mrs. Hitchcock at 
Lakeview, the beautiful summer resort on Lake Pend 
d'Oreille. H. C. Culver, president of the Sandpoint Lumber 


& Pole pm and family, are also enjoying an outing at 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Crops in Fine Shape—Market in Strong Condition, 
Due to Export and Eastern Rail Demands—Redwood 
Firm, 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—Despite the unusual weather 
conditions in the early part of the year, crops of nearly 
every character have turned out exceedingly well. Hay 
and grain in parts of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys and citrus fruits in southern California are some- 
what short of normal, but in some parts of the State fruit 
crops are so large as to prevent prices being as high as 
expected by the growers. Shipments out of the State 
of deciduous fruits exceed shipments to date in 1911 and 
prices are generally satisfactory. The pack of dried and 
canned fruit is greater than last year and the net pro 
ceeds of the year’s crops will add millions to the wealth 
of the State. 

The increasing demand for electric power is resulting 
in the interesting of large amounts of eastern and for- 
eign capital in new California hydro-electri¢ projects and 
nearly all of the established power companies are adding 
to their plants. A good sized sawmill will be kept busy 
for several years on the logs which it will require three 
years to remove from the site of one power company’s 
new impounding reservoir. 

While there was little snap about the local lumber 
market last week and though the city yards have not 
begun to stock up heavily, dealers are in good spirits 
and are transacting a lot of business with the interior 
valleys and southern California points, including San 
Pedro. Their only complaint is that the North Coast 
mills have but little surplus stock and it is difficult to get 
orders for quick dulivety filled. A local dealer had an 
order turned down by a Tnalf dozen mills on the Colum- 
bia River. 

The export demand is taking a large part of the out- 
put of the mills of the Northwest and, as long as the 
eastern rail demand remains good, there is little danger 
of any lack of strength in the California market for fir 
and other woods. Fir clears remain scarce. 

Redwood lumber is firm, although prices are not ad- 
vancing in this market. However, stocks of merchantable 
redwood are still very light. This shortage will continue 
as long as the heavy demand for redwood ties exists. 
Redwood shingles are going into consumption as rapidly 
as they can be manufactured. 

White and sugar pine are in good demand for eastern 
shipment and the big mills in the Sierras are running 
full blast on lumber and box shooks. Pine sash and 
doors are also moving better. 

The number of building contracts for record during 
the last week was 42, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $457,554, This shows a considerable im- 














provement over the preceding week, although not above 
the average for the last few months. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals recently 
sustained Judge de Haven’s decision that the Metro- 
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politan Redwood Lumber Co. was liable for only $16,500 
on account of the marine disaster in July, 1907, when 
that company’s steam schooner San Pedro collided with 
the steamer Columbia, sinking the latter and causing. the 
loss of 80 lives. Claims totaling $300,000 had been filed 
against the lumber company. The court found that the 
lumber company had only a limited liability for the care- 
lessness of the mate of its steamer as a eompetent cap- 
tain and crew had been shipped. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


B. F. Murphy has removed his office to rooms 505-507 
Monadnock Building in order to secure additional space 
for carrying on his timberland operations on a larger scale 
after his return from a trip to Chicago and New York. 

The Cohasset Box & Lumber Co., located on the Esplanade 
in Chico Vecino, has been purchased by the Cooney Lumber 
Co. at Chico, and the Cooney lumberyards on Third Avenue 
will be discontinued. George Cooney, manager of the 
a a company, has installed improved machinery at the 
plant. 

A box factory costing $15,000 is to be built at Klamath 
Falls near the Savidge Bros. lumber mill. The incorpo- 
rators are C, B. Crisler, B. S. Owens and Burge W. Mason, 
all Klamath Falls business men. Charles McGowan, who 
was formerly with the Shippington addition factory, will 
be manager of the new plant, which is to be ready for 
work early in September. 

A night shift has been put on at Beach’s box factory at 
Placerville. The capacity of the plant has been increased 
by the installing of additional machinery. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co., T. G. Atkinson, 
president, and W. A. Hammond, San Francisco, sales man- 
ager, has moved its offices to the Santa Marina Building. 

The Little River Redwood Co., which is operating its 
sawmill near Bulwinkle according to progressive methods, 
has added a lot of new standard flat cars to the rolling 
stock of the logging road. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, is having plans 
completed for its new yards at San Diego, where a large 
modern plant will be installed under the general supervision 
of U. G. Richards, the company’s southern California man- 


ager. 

J. C. Pitcher, of the DE. K. Wood Lumber Co., of Marin 
County, purchased the half interest of David De Voto, of 
Santa Rosa, in the Willow Creek Lumber Co., which has 
several thousand acres of land near Duncans Mills and a 
sawmill. His partner, Mr. Pedrini, will have personal 


‘charge of the plant. 


The Weed Lumber Co.’s sawmills at Weed are handling 
100 carloads of logs daily. Large quantities of white pine 
lumber are being shipped East. 


Exposition Notes. 

The International exposition is rapidly assuming prac- 
tical shape and great strides will be made during the 
next few weeks. A number of appointments of prac- 
tical men have been made under Director of Works H. 
D. Connick, and things will begin to hum as soon as 
these experts get down to work. G. L. Bayley, a young 
man of wide experience as an electrical engineer, is at 
the head of the electrical department and he will issue 
specifications this week for the electric power supply of 
the exposition. E. E. Carpenter, man of large attain- 
ments, has been appointed chief civil engineer of the 
exposition. 

Commissioner-General Haruki Yamawaki and Com- 
missioner Yoshikatsu Katayama, who arrived on Mon- 
day from Japan to select a site for the Japanese Gov- 
ernment building, after a conference with President C. 
C. Moore, of the exposition company, agreed that the 
ground-selecting ceremonies would be held August 6. 
The commissioners made a formal visit to the exposition 
headquarters last Wednesday. Plans of the exposition 


were shown to them and they expressed the thought that . 


Japan would like to lay out a permanent Japanese Gar- 
den on the site selected for its building. It is intimated 
that Japan will expend about $1,000,000 on buildings 
and exhibits. 

The huge flagpole for the exposition, presented by the 
citizens of Astoria, Ore., reached here on one of the 
rafts of the Hammond Lumber Co. and has been towed 
to the exposition site. It was sent by Mayor Henderson, 
of Astoria, as that city’s contribution to the exposition. 
The pole was originally intended for the Astoria cen- 
tennial celebration. The description of the flagpole is 
as follows: Douglas fir, a perfect piece of timber—base 
56 inches; top, 23 inches; estimated weight, 93,061 
pounds. Contents, 1,958.62 cubic feet, containing 23,- 
515.46 feet board measure; length over all, 246 feet. The 
flag which is to be flown from this giant pole, will be 
furnished by the citizens of Astoria. It is planned to 
hold appropriate ceremonies when the flagpole is raised 
and the flag unfurled. : 

Things will go with a rush in future at the exposition 
grounds. Much preliminary work has had to be done that 
does not show on the surface yet. H. H. Weatherwax, 
who has attended to working out many of the practical 
details of the buildings at no less than seven big expo- 
sitions, is here and already at work. 

The committee on buildings and grounds has awarded 
the contracts for filling in the lowland along the water 
front of the exposition site. This ineludes the Presidio 
flats and the adjacent land as far east as the Harbor 
View baths. 

Personals. 

G. N. Hauptman, of New York, and George L. Burrows, 
G. B. Hunting and J. S. Burrows, of Saginaw, Mich., mak- 
ing up a group of lumbermen who have invested heavily in 
several lumber enterprises allied to the business of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., were in the city last week. They are 
spending several weeks on the Coast looking over the saw- 
mill and other plants at St. Helens and the yards and fac- 
tory at San Diego, in which they are interested. 


H. W. Hamilton, a lumberman of Eureka, has arrived 
from Humboldt Bay and is registered at Hotel Sutter. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EvurREKA, CaL., Aug. 12.—Records made this season in 
the redwood logging camps have been very successful, 
the weather having aided loggers. All camps are operat- 
ing full blast, with full crews. However, mill operators 
are all beginning to feel a shortage in the supply of la- 
bor, and this shortage is not only apparent among the 
sawmills, but also at the quarries which are furnishing 
rock for the jetties at the entrance to Humboldt Bay, 
and along the line of railroad construction as well. 





Domestic sales of redwood to southern California and | 
interior California points have not been particularly 
heavy during the last two weeks, but eastern and foreign 
demands have been good. Last week 3,898,638 feet of 
rough clear redwood was lifted by two tramp steamers 
for Australia, valued at over $90,000. The clearances 
were the British steamer Kalibia, under charter to Davies 
& Fehon (Ltd.), bound for Sydney and Newcastle, via 
the Sound, which carried 1,737,810 feet of rough clear 
redwood worth $41,685.95, and the British steamer 
Strathmore, chartered by A. F. Thane & Co., which ear- 
ried 2,160,828 feet for Sydney, valued at $48,576.29. 
Both of these vessels will finish their cargoes in British 
Columbia and Puget Sound. 

The tan bark season is at its height, and already 
$31,360 worth of bark has been exported from Humboldt 
County. Considerable bark has been freighted out on 
lumber schooners, partly laden with lumber, which would 
top off with bark, but as the cost of loading is over 150 
per cent greater than that of loading lumber, the lumber 
packets have declined to carry any more bark, thus mak- 
ing it necessary for the peelers to charter whatever small 
boats are available. Today there are 896 cords on the 
wharves at Field’s Landing waiting for steamers, while 
3,000 cords are stacked in the woods awaiting transporta- 
tion. Lumbermen and bark operators are so hard pressed 
to secure vessels that practically every schooner on the 
Coast, no matter how old, is being put into service. 

The Bayside Lumber Co. resumed operations August 5, 
after a six weeks’ shut down during the installation of a 
new power plant equipment at the station of the Western 
States Gas & Electric Co., which furnishes power to the 
lumber company. Only one side of the mill is running, 
but by September 1 both saws will start cutting to catch 
up on back orders. 

The C. A. Smith Timber Co., in an effort to protect 
itself from loss by fire, has provided a fund to establish 
an ideal fire protection system on its lands in El Dorado 
County, this company being among the first to cooperate 
with the Forest Service in fire protection. Several years 
ago the Smith people agreed to work with the Forest 
Service in preventing fires in the Eldorado- National 
Forest, in which the company’s lands lie, the cost to it 
being determined on an acreage basis. ‘This protection 
was necessarily limited by the amount the Forest Service 
was able to expend for the protection of its lands, but a 
careful investigation by the forest supervisor has shown 
that, if the lumber company would double its expend- 
itures, practically ideal protection could be given to the 
area. OC, A. Smith has recently notified the district 
forester in San Francisco that this additional expendi- 
ture will be made by his company. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 12.—Wholesale lumbermen are hav- 
ing a chance to catch up on their orders now, for there 
is an appreciable slack in business. The suburban and 
country yards are well stocked and the retailers are 
doing an excellent business, due to the remarkable build- 
ing activity that is still sweeping over the southern part 
of the State. Four hundred and sixty-nine building per- 
mits were issued in Los Angeles during the first 10 days 
of August, at a total valuation of $1,229,157, more than 
half of which is on frame structures. These figures are 
double what they were for the corresponding month last 
year. When the fact is taken into consideration that 
these statistics are for Los Angeles alone, and that the 
many small cities and resort towns, as well as the country 
districts, are doing a far bigger building business in 
proportion to population, it will be readily appreciated 
that the retail lumber business throughout southern Cali- 
fornia is booming. There is no evidence of any letup in 
building activity, at least until the winter rains begin. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Firm in Difficulty. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 14.—Eastern banking concerns. 
creditors in the sum of $20,000, have petitioned the Federal 
court in this city to adjudge Bg ros. bankrupt. The 
firm, consisting of Albert A. Tripp, North Vernon, and 
Ernest H. Tripp, of this city, is in difficulty through per- 
mitting the- use of its name in securing credit for the San 
Jose Lumber Co., of which A. A. Tripp is president. The 
pee alleges that Tripp Bros. are insolvent and owe 
$315,000. . 

The San Jose Lumber Co. owns thousands of acres of 
land in Mexico. This tract was about to be sold to a syn- 
dicate for $1,500,000, when the beginning of the Mexican 
rebellion put an end to negotiations. Tripp Bros. conduct a 
hardware and general contracting business at North Vernon. 
E. H. Tripp is president of the Union Transfer & Storage 
Co., this city. The Union Trust Co., this city, has been 
appointed receiver for Tripp Bros. Those signing the peti- 
tion to the Federal court are the Marine National Bank. 
Buffalo, holding notes for $10,000; International Trust Co.., 
Boston, a creditor for $5,000, and the First National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y., holding notes for $5,000. E. H. Tripp 
says Tripp Bros. are not insolvent. 

















Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Mark Gifford, a lumber deater 
Dunkirk, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


of 
His liabilities are given as $7,444 and assets $175. 





ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y., Aug. 15.—The Southside Mill 
Co.; involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


MONETTE, ARK.. Aug. 15.—The Monette Lumber Co.; re- 
ceiver appointed. 








THorNWoopD, W. VA., Aug. 15.—The Thornwood Lumber 
Co.: receiver applied for. 

ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 15.—The Fry-Rushton Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 15.—The E..S. Sims Co. has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. ° NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === 2VIRGINIA. 


W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 








Spruce 


Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


: SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, “ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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—USE— 


Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


FREE BOOKLET 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 


Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 


Are yours for the asking. 


A.Sherman Lumber Co. 


‘ae eo Potsdam, N. Y. 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



































REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Aug. 12.—Yards are fairly well supplied 
with assortments and while the building situation is hold- 
ing up well the bulk of new stock arriving is quickly 
worked off to jobs. It is very evident that a large 
number of yard managers have gotten into the habit of 
buying their lumber on a closer basis, The northern 
New Jersey yards are not as active as those in other 
sections. There are many evidences of a quickening in 
the building situation at Long Island points and among 
Westchester towns and wholesalers say they find a 
healthier situation in those sections than has been 
noticed for some time. 

Several large building projects in the immediate city 
district are being figured. The figures of this year far 
surpass those of 1911 and in many instances increases 
come from outlying sections where wood enters more 
largely into the construction of the dwellings. Two and 
one-half story houses and small tenements are being fig- 
ured upon in a livelier manner and it is also reported that 
much of this building is of a less speculative tendency. 
The recently placed contracts for subway work are very 
encouraging and large quantities of the southern pine 
lumber will be consumed in these contracts. Several big 
skyscraper projects are under way and this morning 
came the announcement that a 36-story office building 
will be erected on the site of the Equitable Building, 
which was burned during the winter. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., well-known 
cypress manufacturer, was in this city on his way to 
the Massachusetts coast, where his family is staying for 
the season. Mr. Downman states that the cypress situa- 
tion is in good shape, and that there is not only an 
improvement in the demand and a better price condi- 
tion, but that stocks among the mills are better as- 
sorted. He looks for a very firm fall trade. 

C. W. Manning, wholesale hardwood dealer of 66 
Broad Street, is on a trip to Europe. 














THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNawanpba, N. Y., Aug. 13.—For the first 
time this season, shipments over the Erie Canal from 
the Tonawandas showed a decrease during the first week 
of August as compared with the corresponding week 
of last season. For the first seven days of August 
the canal collector’s report shows that 2,380,000 feet 
cleared as against 2,465,000 feet for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

One of the most important developments industrially in 
the Tonawandas recently is the announcement that the 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co. will resume operation at its 
Main street plant by October 1. The big steel mills have 
been closed for over a year. Nearly 600 men are em- 
ployed on the two shifts. 

In order that vessels bringing down pulp wood for 
delivery at Navy Island, Niagara Falls, may carry full 
cargoes the International Paper Co., the consignee, has 
arranged to have the boats lighter at the local port, thus 
insuring a safe trip down the river to the company’s 
yard. Several cargoes have been lightered here during 
the last week. : 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFrao, N. Y., AuG. 14.—The lumber trade continues 
fairly active, though without the snap in some lines 
that is likely to be present next month, after the vaca- 
tion season is ended. Shipments from the South are 
not as active in hardwoods as they have been at some 
other times, as stocks lately sawed are not dry enough 
for shipment. From the lake section a good amount 
of lumber is being received, the receipts for the last 
week being 6,241,898 feet. Some yards are getting as 
much as two cargoes a week this summer. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 99, 
with 41 frame dwellings. The total costs were $221,- 
000. Enough business is developing to keep the retail 
yards and mills comfortably busy every day. 

Lumbermen of Forest County, Pa., are building what 
will be the largest chemical manufacturing plant in 
the world. It will be located at Mayburg, in that 
county. The buildings will cost about $350,000 and 
various by-products will be manufactured besides wood 
alcohol. The lumbermen and capitalists interested in 
the new plant are T. D, Collins, Frank K. Brown and 
Frank X. Kreitler. 

An inventory has been completed of the hardwood 
yard of the late F. W. Vetter and shows 1,500,000 feet 
in stock. An appraisal is now being made by I. N. 
Stewart and an attorney appointed by the court. The 
hardwood stock will not be sacrificed, but a year at 
least will be taken to close it out. 

Hurd Bros. are receiving numerous lumber shipments 
and are unloading the steamer Tuxbury. Two other 
cargoes will be in this week. The receipts are mostly 
white pine and hemlock. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. yard is actively engaged 
in looking after the receipt of lumber by lake, several 
recent cargoes having arrived. Trade in white pine is 
not brisk, but is regarded as fair. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co, reports another advance 
in the base price of hemlock. The mill of the company 
at Norwich is running day and night in order to keep 
up with the active demand, 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 13.—In the midst of a gener- 
ally good business some dealers are speculating how long 
the present conditions may continue. It is noticeable 
that many yards are not putting in any large volume 
of stock. Much of the present buying is from the yards 
which have had a large demand and are running short 
on some sizes of stock. The general feeling among the 
yards seems to be to hold off their orders for a while 
to determine if the present high prices in practically 
all lines are going to ‘‘stick.’’ In yellow pine and 
hemlock there is a very noticeable tendency along this 
line of withholding orders until the last moment. The 
feeling in most offices, however, is that prices will stay 
where they are for some time and the dealers are wait- 
ing until such time as the yards are in need of stock. 
The rapid increase in the price of cedar siding and 
shingles has caused a number of dealers to wonder 
where these stocks are going to quit. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., re- 
turned last week from an extensive automobile tour 
of Europe. While away Mr. Stone drove through a 
considerable part of England, Scotland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France and Switzerland. He was particularly 
interested in the little sawmills up in the mountains of 
Switzerland which were cutting about 2,000 feet a day 
and mostly in 16-foot lengths. These mills are usually 
run by waterpower and with antiquated machinery. A 
tiny railroad with small flatears hauls the stock around 
the country after it has been carefully covered with a 
tarpaulin to keep it clean and dry, as no box ears are 
provided and a piece of timber 18 feet in length would 
probably need two cars. The fact that in most of the 
European countries very little lumber is used in build- 
ing impressed Mr. Stone very much. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 12.—Vacation time makes 
business seem slow around the offices, but beneath the 
apparent dullness there is a steady undercurrent of 
orders—good ones, too, at good prices—that brings busi- 
ness up to a very satisfactory point with most concerns, 
and profit above the average. Every day fresh reports 
come in that the yards are beginning to buy for stock, 
and the prospect is that some have already waited too 
long, for the mills that supply this market are largely 
oversold, and if the expected car famine materializes, as 
it in all probability will do, the mills will not be abie 
even to ship what orders they can fill. That there is 
more active demand among the consumers can not be 
denied, and the prospects for the immediate future are 
all with an upward tendency, in both volume and prices. 
Railroads are buying heavily for present use, the furni- 
ture trade is reported as busy, millwork and trim are 
becoming more active, box makers are more active, 
building is all that was expected, and the retail trade 
outside the city is busy, while in town the yards are not 
as busy as they should be, although several report recent 
gains. 

The market remains strong throughout. All the hard- 
woods are in good demand, with prices rising on several 
items, notably white oak boards. Other woods are being 
substituted for oak in many cases with varying degrees 
of success and satisfaction. White pine continues steady. 
Spruce is firm in price, with comparatively small stocks 
offered. Cypress and redwood are having a lively eall 
for bungalow and cottage construction in the suburbs. 
Hemlock took another rise in price last week, and the 
accepted base is now $2 above what it was a few months 
ago, while some of the best informed dealers are con- 
fidently predicting an additional rise of as much more 
within the next three months. Demand for hemlock 
boards is very strong in this State, and dealers are 
entirely unable to supply the market. Yellow pine and 
North Carolina continues firm, the former still being 
especially scarce in timbers. 

Since the beginning of the month, 293 building per- 
mits have been issued, covering 433 operations of an 
estimated value of $1,176,715. 

The new association of lumbermen golfers, which takes 
its first outing tomorrow, bids fair to be a live affair, over 
30 applicants for membership being already in line, with a 
prospect of about 20 more. 

A beetle is credited with causing the death of hundreds 
of young locust trees which the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
planted along its lines and in its forest tracts for use as 


ties. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 13.—Pittsburgh lumber trade 
is keeping up a buoyant tone, consumption of low grades 
of lumber being above the average of several years, but 
confined almost entirely to industrial requirements rather 
than to building trades, which are still backward in 
taking their normal allotment of lumber. All the basic 
industries of Pittsburgh are operating on the broadest 
possible seale. There is a better price being paid for 
coal and coke and all iron and steel products, and while 
the average of these prices is not high compared with the 
average of 20 years ago, it is above the cost line of pro- 
duction and is giving encouragement because of the 
wonderful absorbing quality of the market, which seems 
to be unsatisfied, even with the highest rate of produc- 
tion known in the history of the country. 

Building trades are much better and there is more new 
work under way and in prospect, but the real active 
building market of the Pittsburgh territory will not 
develop until the close of the year, or perhaps until next 
spring, owing to the inability of the builders to get at 
a large section of the city where heavy street improve- 
ments are under way and where they must begin their 
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operations. Commercial business is strong. Financial 
markets are in excellent shape. There is some complaint 
of slow collections among the lumber trade, which has 
been expected with the increase in activity and higher 
money rates. 

Messrs. Ricks and McCreight, of Morlan, Ricks-McCreight 
& Co., are in West Virginia and the South this week, looking 
over new stocks and mill conditions generally. The com- 
pany reports a very fair run of business and a delay in 
making shipments, due to the car shortage which is adding 
about one week to the time of deliveries. 

W. W. Vosburgh, of Bemis & Vosburgh, is in West Vir- 
ginia this week on a business = The company reports a 
slightly easier tone to its southwestern pine trade with 
firm prices, but more satisfactory deliveries and the general 
trade good. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. is getting much new business and 
finds prices strong in all lines, especially white pine and 
hardwoods, for which there seems an endless demand. Mr. 
Henniger of this company, who was in the South last week, 
is impressed with the rapid depletion of hemlock and spruce 
stocks, and the reduction in output of the mills which is 
bringing prices up higher without any actual increase in 
the value of business. 

The Breitwieser-Wilson Lumber Co. reports an increase in 
the number of inquiries with good buying, firm prices and 
scarcity of stocks for prompt delivery. ‘The company, how- 
ever, reports an excellent trade movement and is getting a 
good share of this business. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS, 


OMAHA, NEsR., Aug. 13.—Building continues active, 
with new business blocks, new ventures in erecting whole 
rows of cottages for renting and investment, many good 
residences, some apartment houses and a decided strong 
tendency toward suburban residences under construction. 
Retailers are having a trade that is pleasing, but the 
profits are not large, as the prices obtained for building 
material are low, owing largely to the fact that for a 
few years retail prices here have been somewhat demoral- 
ized by the action of one or two dealers in persistently 
cutting prices. 

Crop conditions are better than they have been before 
for years. There has been rain enough over the larger 
part of this section and the farms and ranches are look- 
ing well. Country.yards are not only having a satisfac- 
tory trade, but are expecting a continuance of buying 
during the fall months. The semi-arid sections lying in 
the extreme western parts of Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas and in eastern Wyoming, Colorado and Mon- 
tana, many parts of which have suffered from lack of 
rain for three or four years, are getting an abundance 
of moisture. Iowa is in fine condition, too. 

Business is reported fair for this time of year by 
C. N. Dietz, who says there is some call for local ship- 
ment from the Omaha yard and he expects this call to 
increase as the season progresses. 

The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. reports that 
present prices are forcing business and that it has a 
strong call for transit cars, but not much material en- 
route to fill the demand. The company also says trade 
conditions are good in spite of the fact that prices that 
seem high must be quoted on inquiries. The taking away 
of transit privileges, in a large part of its territory, is 
hurting fall trade when there is real need for quick mill 
service. 

Mr. Holahan, of the McShane Lumber Co., says stocks 
at the mill are broken, many items are shy, and the com- 
pany does not seem to be able to keep the stock whole. 
He says prices are strong and trade in railroad ties 
satisfactory. 

Says J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Co.: 

Considering present prices, the volume of business is 
heavy, and while retailers may not want to pay increased 
prices, they must do so in order to furnish material 
demanded of them. It would seem now that demand may 
—* take up production and keep stocks broken during the 

Lumber prices continue to strengthen. There has been 
a few surplus stocks of certain items of yellow pine re- 
cently offered, but at fairly strong prices and easily 
moved. Shingles are holding firm, with an upward 
tendency. Clears are quoted on a 60 cent rate at $3.48. 
Stars (extra) at $2.91 to $3.01. Reports indicate a 
shortage of shingles in general, and many mills oversold. 

The advance in the freight rate from the South to 
Omaha, Lincoln and Des Moines of 1% cent, scheduled 
to go into effect August 1, bas been postponed until 
November 29. The Omaha lumbermen were successful 
in their petition before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that this advance be held up pending investiga- 
tion. The existing rate into Omaha on yellow pine is 
25 cents a hundred pounds. 

















IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Sioux Fauus, 8. Dax., Aug. 13.—John W. Tuthill, 
George B. Tuthill and their wives, and Mart Miller, of 
Sioux Falls, have completed an inspection tour of the 
lumberyards of the Tuthill Lumber Co. between Sioux 
Falls and Aberdeen. The gentlemen members of the 
party also investigated the crop situation in the extensive 
territory through which they traveled, and report that 
they had not seen such good crops since 1905, 

Among the recent visitors to Huron was 0. M. Bots- 
ford, of Winona, Minn., president of the Botsford Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Botsford formerly was a resident of Huron, 
and while here was engaged in the lumber business. He 
has many friends here and in this vicinity and they were 
glad to meet him once more. 

Hans Nielson, manager of the Hudson yard of the 
Slagle Lumber Co., is enjoying his summer vacation at 
Humboldt, Lowa, and during his absence John Sprague, 
ot Alton, Iowa, is acting as manager of the yard. 

Levi Johnson has arrived from Inwood, Iowa, and 
will manage the Fairview yard of the Schoeneman Lum- 





ber Co. for a few weeks, while Manager Mathison is hav- 
ing his vacation. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. -12.—The American Lumber Co., 
of Albuquerque, is rebuilding 25 miles of its logging 
railroad in the Zuni Mountains, which when completed 
will tap another section of virgin forest. The work is 
proceeding rapidly. About 75 Navajo Indians are 
among those employed in the work and, according to 
Superintendent Inglee, they are splendid laborers. 

Sealed bids for the sale of all merchantable dead tim- 
ber and also live timber marked for cutting in the 
Montezuma National Forest will be received at Mancos, 
Colo., up to and including August 26. The estimate of 
the amount to be sold is 350,000 feet of live and 21,- 
000 feet of dead Engelmann spruce, 28,000 feet of live 
Alpine fir mine timbers, log scale, and 1,500 lagging, 
both species, live and dead. No bid of less than $2.50 
a thousand board measure, for green and dead timber, 
both species, and 1 cent each for lagging will be re- 
ceived. 

Don P. Johnson, supervisor of the Gila National 
Forest, who visited Albuquerque a few days ago, says 
that although there have been 23 fires on the forest dur- 
ing the six weeks of dangerous fire season just ended, 
the fire protective measures had been so well arranged 
that the total acreage burned over was only 320 acres, 
and the cost of protection less than half a cent an acre. 

President Esworthy, of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 

alers’ Association, left Monday for a trip covering 
Pueblo, Canon City and other points in the Arkansas Valley. 

Among the dealers visiting Denver last week were O. O 


Russell and D. C. Donovan, Greeley, and I. C. McAllister, 
Boulder. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 


WATERVILLE, ME., Aug. 13.—The rear drive on the 
Kennebec is now at Bingham, and it is expected to ar- 
rive in Waterville on August 20. The season at the local 
booms has been a successful one, Charles A. Warren, who 
has boomed the logs for many years here, being in charge. 

There is less danger from forest fires in the Maine 
woods at present than ever before. Since the hot spell, 
early in July, there has been rain every week, and the 
woods are in a thoroughly moist condition. Unless dry 
weather comes later it is almost certain that there will 
be no further danger from forest fires this season, and 
there will be excellent driving conditions for the remain- 
der of the season. 

The Maine Water Storage Commission has made de- 
tailed studies of the increased flow that would result 
from the manipulation of Moosehead Lakes and the other 
lakes at the headwaters of the Kennebec, under different 
conditions of log driving requirements. During 1910 
the amount of water used at the forks for log driving 
purposes was 2,600 feet a second. The present storage 
in Moosehead Lake alone is about 23,700,000,000 cubic 
feet. There has been much discussion of increasing 
Kennebec River headwater storage by building a dam at 
the outlet of Brassua Lake on Moose River. With this 
dam the total storage above the outlet of Moosehead 
Lake, including the storage on Long Pond, and the two 
Roach Ponds, would amount to 29,000,000,000 cubic feet. 


~~ 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., Aug. 12.—After several years of slack 
summer trade and prices allowing scant margin of 
profit, manufacturers of eastern spruce have at last 
been rescued from that discouraging condition and 
their business restored to cheerful activity by the re- 
vival of the New York market, which market governs 
the whole situation so far as Maine is concerned. The 
New York demand for spruce of all sizes has so in- 
creased as the result of renewed building activity in 
and around the metropolis that eastern mills have now 
all the orders they can saw for weeks and, in some 
cases, months ahead, at prices that are considerably 
better than those that prevailed during 1909-11, and 
for the first time in five years a brisk fall business 
seems to be assured. 

In New York spruce is now quoted at $23.50 for 2 
by 4, desirable lengths; $25 for 2 by 6, 2 by 8, 2 by 10, 
4 by 6 and 4 by 8, fair run of random lengths; $25 
for 3 by 8 and 3 by 9; $26 to $27 for 2 by 9, 2 by 10 
and 2 by 12. or 3 by 9, 3 by 10 and 3 by 12, according 
to lengths; $24.50 to $27 for dimension spruce, accord- 
ing to size and length. Lath are in quick demand at 
$3.75. 

Bangor quotations last week were $22 to $25 for 
randoms and $25 to $30 for dimension, the latter figure 
for very heavy stock. A good deal of spruce is going 
forward from Nova Scotia, but most of it is of small 
size and undesirable. 

This summer also, for the first time in years, lumber 
freights have advanced to what shipowners consider a 
satisfactory figure, ranging 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
more than in 1911. 

All the eastern mills are now sawing at capacity, and 
the movement of spruce is greater than at any mid- 
summer period in several years, 

















YELLOW PINE LUMBER WANTED. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., this week put out inquiries for 
400,000 feet of 2 by 10-16 foot longleaf yellow pine S1S 
and 2E. The specifications on this order may be ob- 
tained from W. J. Longmore, purchasing agent of the 
company at East Pittsburgh. 
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N.C. PINE 


Roofers, 
Red Hearts, 
No. 3 or 4 Flooring 























FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


We want your Stock and Price List. 


’ You may have just the stock we 
are looking for — Send list today. 


NORWOOD MFG. CO. 


q UTICA, N. Y. 











Dry Gum is Scarce 








We offer 75,000 feet 1” 
1s and 2s Plain Red Missi- 
ssippi_ stock all 8’ and 


wider 60% 14-16’ long at 


an attractive price. 


May We Quote You ? 


Hamilton H.Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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——————) ASK US FOR / ) 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CoO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, Sth Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
—— 

















THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


EASTERN STORAGE YARDS 
East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda,N.Y. Newark, N, J. 
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Having finished sawing at our Ashtola and 
Arrow, Pa., operations, we offer 


For Sale at Bargain Prices 


1 single band mill equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
double cutting telescope band saw, lumber 
conveyor, and live rolls complete, 


1 double band and gang mill with conveyors; 
1 45-ton Shay locomotive; 

| 1 Barnhart log loader; 

30 log trucks, 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 





Allin first class condition. Detailed list 
and prices upon request. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tell us your needs Whi an 
or get our prices 
on these items of ite Ine 





























30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. } 
100 M ft. 1x 8D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inqu‘ries given Promot Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Watch Your Collections. 


“Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers” is the title of a 
64-page booklet containing over forty articles on this subject 
written by representative retail lumbermen in all parts of 
the United States. These articles take up every phase of 
the handling of collections, and give the experiences, ideas 
and suggestions of dealers who have given a great deal of 
care and thought to this end of their business. This is a 
subject that should appeal to every retail lumber dealer, 
for unless collections are carefully and intelligently handled 
profits are bound to suffer. The articles first appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later were put in booklet 
form. An edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted shortly after 
it was issued. Another edition has just come from the 
press, and you can have one or as many copies as you desire 
at 15 cents each to cover cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. If you haven’t a copy, better send for one today, 
as it will probably be some time before another series of 
articles of this kind appears in print. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 

5 ive copies, $7.50. Sample 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twe 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Micu., Aug. 13.—The sawmill 
of Ross & Wentworth is cutting out about 65,000 feet of 
lumber daily, running 10 hours. It has cut hardwood 
largely this season. A few days ago the firm received 
a raft containing 3,200,000 feet of logs from Detour, at 
the head of Lake Huron, mostly hemlock and pine. Last 
year this firm rafted to Bay City over 10,000,000 feet 
of saw logs besides a quantity which came by rail. The 
firm is having a good trade. 

Large quantities of lumber come to this valley from 
lumbering points in St. Mary’s river. Thomas Foster, 
of Wisconsin, has purchased a tract of land containing 
standing timber on the north end of Neebish Island and 
will begin operation there at the earliest possible time. 

Robert Beutel, of Bay City, asks the Grand Trunk 
Railway Co. to compensate him to the extent of $25,000, 
he making the allegation that his large cooperage and 
woodenware plant on the west side in Bay City was 
destroyed last year as the result of fire starting in the 
plant from sparks from a locomotive of that company. 
the locomotive, he avers, not being properly equipped 
to prevent sparks starting a fire, as required by the law 
governing the operation of railroads. 

Extensive building operations in the valley and 
through the State, as well as at other points which obtain 
lumber supplies from this section, has given every con 
cern handling dressed lumber and finished lumber prod- 
ucts of all kinds an unusual amount of business and all 
these plants have been eperated on full time. Dealers 
have been getting in stocks by boat and by rail to main 
tain the desired balance, and it is the sentiment that no 
business in the valley is showing greater activity than 
that in lumber. 

F. E. Parker, of the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., re- 
ports a fair volume of business on hand, with prospects 
of an active fall trade. There is great strength in the 
coarse end of white pine lumber, especially in culls, 
box and No. 3 common; and the large surplus of these 
stocks that the Michigan yards have beei carrying is 
entirely depleted. Prices on boxes are stiffening in 
consequence of the shortage of coarse white pine. He 
says: 

Trade in the East is showing more signs of activity than 
for some time. There is a brisk inquiry for white pine lum- 
ber and factory stock in the eastern market, where we do 
the largest part of our business. The demand for millwork 
and factory stock, such as window frames, sash, doors and 
blinds, is increasing and prices tend to advance. We look 
tor a healthy and active trade this fall, and believe that 
the presidential election will have less effect on business 
this year than ever before in our recollection. The stiff 
advance in the price of hemlock, spruce and yellow pine is 
helping the market for white pine. We are getting in 
about the usual quantity of lumber this year. Our lumber 
boats, steamer Langell Boys and barge G. K. Jackson, are 
making regular trips to our Saginaw yard, and we have re- 
ceived several outside cargoes. We are finding a_ great 
scarcity of labor this summer, which is an indication of 
the more prosperous business conditions throughout the 
country. The railroad companies warn us that this fall 
we will experience a severe car shortage, and we are urging 
our customers to place their orders early as a consequence. 

Considering the conditions from all sides, we believe that 
the white pine lumber business is in a more healthy con- 
dition than it has been since the panic of 1907. While we 
are opposed to radical advances in the prices of white pine 
on account of the danger of substitution of other woods, we 
look for a steady and active fall trade at as good or better 
prices than we have been receiving since the spring trade 
began. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Aug. 12.—The Wausaukee office 
of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. and the Wisconsin 
North Western Railroad has been moved to the com- 
pany’s camp on the railroad. Louis R. Fehl has been 
placed in charge of the office. W. E. Hallenbeck, the 
superintendent of the railroad and woods operations, wil! 
continue his office in Wausaukee. 

M. E. Sperry, sales manager for the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., of Milwaukee, wholesaler of cedar and lumber, has 
been the guest of J. P. Kennedy, local manager for the 
concern. 

The directors of the Chicago Lumber Co., of Michigan, 
and the Weston Lumber Co. held their annual meeting 
at Manistique. The Chicago Lumber Co. elected the 
following officers: 

President, M. H. Quick; vice-president, N. W. Fox; treas- 
urer, M. H. Quick; secretary, C. E. Kelso; superintendent, 
M. H. Quick; assistant superintendent, N. W. Fox. 


The officers of the Weston Lumber Co. are as follows: 

President, Charles Weston; vice-president, Charles R. Orr; 
treasurer, M. H. Quick; secretary, C. E. Kelso; superin- 
— M. H. Quick and assistant superintendent, N. W. 

Charles R. Orr was elected a director in both com- 
panies to fill the vacancy caused by the death of George 
HH. Orr. 

The Merrill Veneer Co. reports a busy and prosperous 
season. W. A. Runge, the manager, is quoted as saying 
the plant is six months behind with its orders. 

The Caleasien Lumber Co., of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
has surrendered its charter to the State and has reincor- 
porated under the laws of Maine. The income tax is 


held respons:ble for this course. It is also noticed that . 


the Weyerhaeuser syndicate is fast closing out all of its 
holdings in Wisconsin and is not reinvesting in any new 
enterprises in the State. 

Ira Carley has razed his sawmill at Ingalls. He is 
building a new concrete dam and will rebuild a water- 
power sawmill on modern lines at an estimated cost of 
$40,000. 

The Sagola Lumber: Co. has completed a set of log- 
ging camps in the hardwood timber three miles west of 
Sagola. The railroad track has heen extended to the 


camps and the company expects to begin hauling logs 
to the mill next week. 

William Craig, of Saginaw, who recently opened a hoop 
factory at North Bessemer, is manufacturing hoops in 
large quantities. The best black ash timber is used for 
making the hoops. The products of the plant is shipped 
to a butter tub factory in Bay City. A car was shipped 
from North Bessemer recently which contained 170,000 
hoops. 

The organization of the Munising Veneer Co. is now 
complete. The new company has purchased and taken 
over the Great Lakes Veneer Co. The debts of the old 
company will be paid in full by the new concern. The 
officers of the Munising Veneer Co. are as follows: 


President and treasurer, William G. Mather; vice president, 
William Chandler; secretary, Sherman T. Handy. Board ot 
directors: William G. Mather, William Chandler, C. V. R. 
Townsend, W. P. Belden, Burdis Anderson and Sherman T. 
Handy. 


The King Lumber & Cedar Co. is the name of a 
newly organized concern of which W. 8. King, of Es 
canaba, is president and A. F. Aley superintendent. 
The company has purchased a tract of timber on the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantie Railway, eight miles 
from Newberry. The company has sufficient timber in 
sight to continue operation for at least eight vears. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., AuG. 13.—Arrivals of lumber in De- 
troit by vessel, so far during August, have been rather 
light. The heavy receipts during the last week of 
July filled up most of the docks and it was necessary to 
clean up before receiving more. This week, however, 
there has been a large number of carriers received. 

Trade continues exceedingly active for the midsum- 
mer season, and dealers seem to have all the business 
they can handle. Many sawmill concerns catering to 
this market have withdrawn quotations, being sold up 
on dry stock. Prices, naturally, are firm and advancing. 

Building permits taken out in Detroit last week rep- 
resented an estimated expenditure of $524,085, an in- 
crease of $229,575 over the figures for the same period 
in 1911, but $64,870 less than the value of the permits 
for the preceding week of this year. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 13.—As proof of the assertion 
that building operations in Milwaukee have attained a 
higher mark this season and that the lumber business 
has been larger in volume, is the fact that with but one 
exception Milwaukee’s July building increase over the 
same period a year ago is the largest of any city in 
the United States, or a percentage of 221. The excep- 
tion is Des Moines, Ia., whose percentage of gain is 
396. In Milwaukee, the building investment in July, 
1912, was $3,053,476, as compared with $949,459 a year 
ago. 

Business is holding up well and demand is expected 
to take on even more life the latter part of the month 
when the fall building trade becomes active. The 
hardwood trade is doing especially well, as a result of 
the continued demand from the sash and door concerns 
and an improvement in orders from the furniture plants 
and the farm implement manufacturers here and about 
the State. Birch seems to be in leading demand among 
the northern hardwoods, although maple is moving well 
and some good orders are being placed by interior fin- 
ishing and hardwood flooring plants. Basswood is in 
steady demand with the market somewhat firmer. 
Quartered red and No. 2 white oak are in brisk demand, 
together with plain red oak. Prices in hemlock are 
higher than at this time a year ago and trade is active. 
First and second poplar are in good demand, while 
low-grade stuff seems to be showing decided improve- 
ment. 

Announcement has just been made that the Kneeland 
& MeClurg Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, organized some 
time ago by D. M. Kneeland and P. S. MeClurg, has 
made arrangements to purchase all the plants, timber 
and lands of the John R. Davis Lumber Co., of Phil- 
lips, one of the biggest lumber concerns in Wisconsin, 
which went into the hands of receivers some months 
ago. The Kneeland & McClurg Lumber Co. has moved 
its offices from Milwaukee to Phillips and P. S. Me- 
Clurg is in charge. 

A. H. M. BaDour, of St. Paul, was in Eau Claire 
recently, looking over the ground with reference to 
locating an excelsior ‘plant in the latter city. The 
plant, if it is located in Eau Claire, will oceupy nearly 
seven acres of land and employ about 50 people. Mr. 
BaDour expressed himself as well pleased with the pos- 
sibilities in Eau Claire. 











IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Aug. 12.—The Anson-Gilkey-Hurd Co., 
of Merrill, is installing a 35-feot upright Wickes boiler 
to take the place of one of the sets of three boilers. 
The new boiler is the only one of the kind in that city. 

O. L. Sponsler, of the State board of forestry, was 
in Merrill last week examining into the forestry condi- 
tions of Lincoln County. 

The mill of the Schubring Lumber Co. has resumed 
sawing. 

J. C. Skekey, of the Johnson Creek Lumber Co., of 
this city, whose sawmill is at Knowlton, has closed a 
deal on behalf of his company for the sale of 1,500,000 
feet of lumber to the John G. Lockhart Lumber Co., of 
Sheboygan, for $25,000. This is one of the biggest 
lumber deals made in this city for some time. One mil- 
lion feet is hemlock, the remainder pine. 
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Thirty-nine 
elected to come under the workmen’s compensation law, 
according to bulletin No. 3 of the industrial commission. 
Twenty-nine of these companies are in Wausau. 

The other companies in the county which have decided 


companies of Marathon County have 


in the same way are distributed as follows: Three at 
Athens, one at Brokaw, one at March, two at Marathon 
City, one at Mosinee, one at Rib Falls, two at Rib Lake, 
one at Strafford, and one at Ringle. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., Aug. 12.—Wholesalers of lumber 
say they could use more orders than they are getting, 
while at the same time there is much lumber going out 
on contracts, that everyone is busy and shipments will 
be heavy this month. Prices in hardwoods keep steadily 
creeping up. ‘The statement is made that No. 3 birch 
is worth $11 at mill, though this is probably an extreme 
figure and governed by some peculiar circumstance. 
The fact is it is now held at from $10 to $11. No. 3 - 
maple is bringing $8 to $10, according to thickness. 
Grain door boards of any kind are in good demand. 
Basswood sells well in any thickness or grade, except 
firsts and seconds, and even in those grades when it is 
thicker than inch. Basswood, like all other woeds, is in 
short supply. Some shippers claim to be having all they 
can possibly do in birch, while others are doing very 
little. Bireh steadily strengthens in price, which shows 
the strong demand. All parts of the country seem to be 
drawing on Wisconsin for this wood at present. 

Wholesalers are making an effort to forestall the com- 
ing car shortage as much as possible by shipping all the 
lumber they can this month. All the planing mills are 
busy milling hemlock and hardwood, and stock is being 
moved as rapidly as possible. 

Crops in this part of Wisconsin are enormous, far 
ahead of normal, especially in hay and clover. Many 
farmers have had to build additional barns and sheds to 
shelter their hay. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 12.—The water power sites of 
the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co. at Chippewa Falls 
and Holcomb have been sold to the Eau Claire Electric 
Railway & Power Co. The price is said to be over 
$300,000. The deal includes the company’s lumber offices 
at Chippewa Falls and other property along the river. 

The Fameree & Van Drisse Lumber Co. has erected a 
large lumber shed at Luxemburg. 

John Carew has gone to Galloway to take charge of a 
logging camp for the Hatten Lumber Co., of New 
London. 

The Hatten Lumber Co. at New London has resumed 
work in its sawmill and shingle mill following the sub- 
sidence of the floods that covered yards and tracks. 

The Wisconsin Seating Co. has established a lumber 
yard and log yard at New London. 

The sawmill at Parrish shut down recently and the 
crew has been sent up river to bring down the log 
drive. 

The T. D. Kellogg mill at Polar has completed its cut, 
having run two shifts since April. 

Frank Cumber, of Sturgeon Bay, has moved to Casco, 
where he will have charge of the Sawyer Lumber Co. 
yards. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WiIs., Aug. 13.—The plant of the Ashland 
Woodworking Co., at Ashland, was badly damaged by 
fire last Friday night. The plant was valued at about 
$10,000 and was insured for about $5,000. It will be 
rebuilt at once. 

The steamer George Hilton arrived at Ashland Friday 
with a raft of logs for the Schroeder Lumber Co. from 
northern Michigan. The raft contained about 1,000,- 
000 feet and was the last of the logs that the Schroe- 
der company had put in for it in that vicinity. The 
Schroeder company has had remarkable success in log 
towing, as it has never lost a raft in the 10 or 12 years 
it has been towing logs on Lake Superior. 


FROM WHITE TO YELLOW PINE. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


personal qualities and attributes that have resulted in 
and distinguished a career thus sufficiently shown to have 
been largely self-wrought the character of his long con- 
tinued and yet existing business and personal associates 
sufficiently forestalls any possibility of question on that 
score. That he is in all respects a demonstrated leader 
among lumbermen is sufficiently apparent from the 
foregoing review of his career, his associates and the 
field in which it was chiefly achieved. His ‘‘invasion’’ 
of the South if not a climax is a notable incident in his 
already remarkably career. Still a young man, there 
remains in his case ample promise of continued and 
even greater achievements. 








A WOMAN WOODS BOSS. 


Baneoor, MeE., Aug. 12.—Mrs. Mary Gregory, of Dam- 
ariscotta, is the first woman to have charge of a gang 
of lumbermen. She is the mother of six chidren and 
until a few days ago did all the work of cooking and 
caring for a gang of 228 woodsmen besides her own 
family. Finding that she still had many idle hours on her 
hands, she applied for work as a wood-chopper. She 
soon proved herself such an expert chopper and sawyer 
that a féw weeks ago she pitted herself against the 
best two men of the camp. She not only did more 
work than either of them but more than both together. 
It was soon after this that the owner of the lumber 
camps appointed her boss of one of his largest gangs 
of lumbermen. 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 13.—Demand for all kinds 
of lumber is improving and a bountiful harvest now 
being cut is assurance of good times ahead in the North- 
west. Rains have interfered somewhat with harvest but 
it is now progressing favorably. Railroads are prepar- 
ing to handle record-breaking tonnage and already are 
withholding cars to be sent to the grain fields. 

A feature of the market is the big advance in 
shingles. Stars are not to be had except by ordering for 
future shipment from the mills and clears also are be- 
coming scarce. The storage supplies of shingles are 
down to a point where they cut no figure, and there is 
nothing in transit unsold, to speak of. Prices have 
jumped 20 to 25 cents within two weeks. 

The report of the surveyor general of logs and lum- 
ber for this district shows that. 154,279 logs were scaled 
at Minneapolis during July, measuring 9,895,790 feet. 
The mills were down 10 days, but the scale was nearly 
equal to July of last year, when 158,681 logs were 
scaled, measuring 10,113,840 feet. All are running now, 
but the Northland Pine Co. has not been able to get 
enough men for its ‘‘A’’ mill, which is running days 
only. A night crew will be put on as soon as it can be 
assembled. The river continues very low and the water 
in reservoirs in northern Minnesota is unusually low, so 
the Government can not turn any into the river. Driv- 
ing is slow and expensive work. 

Twin city building operations are falling behind those 
of last year, which was a record breaker. The July 
total of permits for Minneapolis was $879,965, com- 
pared with $1,411,190, and for seven months of this 
year the total is $7,169,905, compared with $9,905,580 
for the same months last year. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 14.—The market has _ been 
active the last week, sales aggregating at least 6,500,000 
feet. The stock consisted of 4,000,000 feet of log run 
norway and 2,500,000 feet of No. 3 and better white 
pine. This stock will all go east by boat. Other trades 
are reported to be in’ progress. The lumber business is 
good and getting better. The lumbermen are beginning 
to feel some apprehension that prices may advance the 
coming fall to such an extent as to discourage the de- 
mand. S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co., says that this company is producing 
1,000,000 feet of luniber a day and is shipping about the 
same amount. He says that during the last 90 days 
shipments have been 18,000,000 feet in excess of pro- 
duction. 

Fred A. Lewis, of the Houlton Lumber Co., of New 
Orleans, was in the city recently. He is a former 
Duluth man, who has been for the last three years in the 
lumber business in the South. He says that the demand 
and the prices for lumber in the South are improving, 
and are now the best in several years. 

It is apparent now that the last half of the season 
of navigation at the head of Lake Superior is going to 
be of record-breaking character in the volume of freight 
handled. There will be an unusual amount of grain to 
move to begin with. The coal companies are 1,000,000 
tons behind last year’s receipts, and iron ore is moving 
as freely as possible. There will be a sensational finish 
from all present prospects. 


— 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Aug. 12.—Orders continue to come 
in freely and were it possible to keep full loading crews 
the situation would be the most favorable in a number 
of years. Rough lumber is moving in good volume and 
the planing mills are about two weeks behind their 
orders. Every effort is being made to keep this close 
on the orders and outside of the increase in the busi- 
ness received this phase of the situation promises im- 
provement. 

Inquiries for low-grade boards continue to be numerous, 
and it is a certainty that the end of the season will 
find practically no No. 4 or 5 boards in the yards un- 
sold. Orders for No. 5 boards are being declined even 
in single cars and much of this stock is being shipped 
less than half dry. 

Plans are being mapped out for logging operations 
for the coming winter. It is expected that work in the 
woods this winter will be more extensive than usual, 
there being a large amount of timber requiring cutting 
before next year. The Cloquet Lumber Co. will carry 
on the heaviest local operation and will put in about 
1,000,000 feet of logs. ; 








INDUSTRY OF LARGE PROPORTIONS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 13.—Three carloads of boat 
vars will be shipped from Memphis during the next few 
days for use on the east coast of Africa. Several such 
shipments of oars are made from Memphis in the course 
of a year. A prominent firm here has an arrangement 
whereby it makes practically all of the oars used in the 
British Navy. The timber from which these oars are 
made is grown within a short distance of Memphis and 
has proved extremely satisfactory for this purpose. Atten- 
tion to this shipment is being directed by John M. 
Tuther, secretary of the Memphis Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who is in charge of the permanent exhibit. He 
says that very few people are aware of the fact that 
there is a plant which manufactures oars, whereas it is 
an industry of such proportions as to supply the British 
Navy and many other users of oars. 








ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE. 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 








J. J. Newman Leshan Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad _ 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















A FEW ITEMS OF NICE 


Plain Sawn Red Oak 


4-4 1s and 2s 10” and wider 25,500’ 
4-4 No. 1 Com. 10” and wider 37,000’ 
6-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 14,000’ 
6-4 No. 1 Com. 4” and wider 26,900’ 
8-4 1s and 2s 6” and wider 25,400’ 
8-4 No.1 Com. 4” and wider 36,000’ 


IT IS ALL BAND-SAWN 


TENNESSEE VALLEY OAK 
THE BEST SOUTHERN OAK. 


H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


DECATUR, CT ee ALABAMA, 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.) 


MANUFACTURERS 








Finest 

Long Leaf 
Pine Timber 
Lesion In the World 


PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 

















oni Office, - Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


Long 


ret Yellow Pine 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber anc 
promptservice. Try us and see if we’re right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd., 


ALEXANDRIA, LA, 


=a — 


NIT ‘ewes 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING and CEILING 
ROUGH and DRESSED 
TIMBER and PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mm 
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Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 13.—Rapid progress is reported 
in the efforts toward passing the amended bridge bill. 
Advices received from Washington today are to the 
effect that the bill will be passed within the next two or 
three days and there will remain nothing to interfere 
with the building of this structure. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. has announced through President 
Markham that it will begin the erection of the new 
union passenger terminal station within 30 days after 
the ordinance covering this structure shall have passed. 

The box manufacturing plants in Memphis are doing 
a large business for this time of year. One of the most 
prominent manufacturers of boxes said today that his 
business in July was the largest he had ever done dur- 
ing the same month and that it compared very favor- 
ably with the several preceding similar periods. He 
called attention to the fact that a large demand had 
been experienced from shippers of peaches in Arkansas 
ani growers of fruit in other States. He also dwelt 
upon the excellence of the demand for standard pack- 
ages of all kinds and said also that there was a good 
inquiry for egg cases. The latter are not to be shipped 
at once, however, but contracts are now being made 
for these and much business will be booked within the 
next few weeks. The demand for boxes is good in 
case of both sawn and veneered. A prominent firm 
here which is manufacturing 3-ply stock has sold its 
output for some time ahead and is operating its plant 
on full time in order to be able to take care of its 
shipments. 

Lhe timber supply at Memphis is not yet all that 
could be desired, but it has shown considerable increase 
during the last few weeks and there is steadier oper- 
ation than heretofore on the part of most of the mills. 
One firm has not been operating its veneer machinery 
on anything like full time, but it reports a good de- 
mand and says that it intends to start up this ma- 
chinery at once and to keep it going steadily. 

‘Yhe Southern Hardwood Lumber Co., a ‘Tennessee 
corporation, has secured license to do business in 
Arkansas and has opened offices at Marked Tree. 8. T. 
‘thompson, with headquarters at the latter point, is in 
charge of the offices of this firm in Arkansas. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 12.—Greater activity was re- 
ported last week in the Nashville market. Demand con- 
tinues brisk for plain oak, with a scarcity of this line, 
and prices gradually creeping up to higher levels. There 
is a better demand for quartered oak, as a result of the 
high price of plain oak. One firm reported the sale of 
150,000 feet last week, the best business handled in some 
time. Chestnut also has a healthy tone, and as an index 
of the market one manufacturer turned down an order 
for 300,000 feet, which would have been deemed satis- 
factory a few weeks ago. Demand for poplar is dull. 
Building operations are active, especially on dwellings. 

A party of prominent Nashville lumbermen were the 
guests of Charles M. Norford at his camp on Collins River, 
near McMinnville, this week. Hamilton Love, Cecil Ewing, 
James H. Baird, E. R. LeSueur, R. 8. Silver, Henderson 
Baker, Charles Hunt and G. A. Washington composed the 
party. The event was a big affair with the lumbermen. 

A. B. Ransom, president of the John B. Ransom Co., has 
gone to Denver, Colo., for a 30 days’ vacation. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Aug. 14.—Lumbermen report the 
hardwood market in good condition as regards price. 
The demand is about the same as it has been for some 
time but the general opinion is that trade will improve 
this fall. Many more inquiries are being received. The 
export lumbermen report that the outlook for foreign 
trade is more encouraging than it has been for some 
time and that they will have a splendid year’s business. 
Mills are busy and the yards seem pretty weil stocked 
and able to handle the orders that are being received. 
Buyers from the East report that the trade outlook in 
that section is brighter as the fall approaches and that 
indications are for a much better business within the 
next few weeks. ' 

The Tyro Development Co., which recently purchased a 
large tract of timber in Nelson County, Va., organized 
last week in Lynchburg, electing R. G. Leftwich pres- 
ident. The company has a capital stock of $300,000 and 
will erect a large mill and build a 16-mile line of stand- 
ard gauge railroad. It owns a fine tract of 10,000 acres 
of hardwood timber on the Tyro River and will begin 
its development at once. 

Yellow pine dealers in Bristol report that the demand 
for this product is better and that more of it is being 
sold than for some time. The pine consumed here is 
produced largely in Georgia and Alabama. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., Aug. 13.—There have been some 
important changes in the personnel of the East Ark- 
ansas Lumber Co., of Paragould, A. W. Barrack, for- 
merly president of that corporation, having disposed of 
his stock to Vice President A. Trieschman. Mr, Triesch- 
man, who is also heavily interested in the Crossett 
Lumber Co., succeeds to the presidency of the East 
Arkansas Lumber Co., making him one of the most im- 
portant lumber company officials in the State. Other 
changes in the East company include the promotion of 
J. W. Trieschman as general manager of the yards, 
taking a portion of the work off L. M. Hawkins, who 
has heretofore been general yard manager. Mr. Bar- 


rack is a St. Louisan, although it is not supposed that 
he will give up all his interests in Arkansas lumber, 
with his resignation as president of the above company. 

The Mount Olive Stave Co., of Batesville, has pur- 
chased an additional 10 acres of territory and will 
remove what machinery it has at Mount Olive to Bates- 
ville, concentrating its plant at that point. 

The Ransom Hardwood Lumber Co., which about 6 
months ago purchased the plant of the Hempstead Coun- 
ty Hardwood Lumber Co., has thoroughly remodeled 
the plant and reopened it for operations. A tap-line 
five miles in length has been built into the company’s 
holdings, The mill, as remodeled, is one of the best in 
southwestern Arkansas, 

James E. Stark & Co., a Memphis lumber firm, have 
purchased 10,000 acres of virgin timberland from 
W. K. Burton & Co., of Marianna, the consideration 
being given as $50 an acre. No plans as to mill con- 
struction have been announced. The land is located in 
Lee County. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovuIsviLLg, Ky., Aug. 14.—The Kentucky State Rail- 
road Commission, under the direction of Chairman 
Laurence Finn, of Frankfort, Ky., will meet manufac- 
turers and shippers of Louisville and vicinity at the 
Seelbach Hotel August 26. The meeting is of prime 
significance and widespread attendance from the lumber 
trade of the Bluegrass metropolis is expected. The 
conference will discuss the recent amendments to de- 
murrage and car service rules, as adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

That consumers are demanding higher grade lumber 
than heretofore at this time of year is a prevalent 
opinion in the Louisville lumber trade. August is nor- 
mally an exceedingly quiet month, and although the 
furniture industry is just gaining its start for cold 
weather at this time of year, stocks are usually of good 
proportion and the lumbermen find orders few and far 
between. But this year the movement is free and the 
presidential election, hitherto a depressing factor, is 
named as the foundation of high-grade demand from 
consumers. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The plant of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. in this city, han- 
diing an immense amount of mahogany business, offers a 
fair example of perpetual motion, for night and day shifts 
are the rule at the Mengel sawmill and the only hours 
during which the machinery stops are at noon for luncheon 
and at midnight for supper. A general run of orders 
which is unprecedented turnishes the basis for the over- 
time operations of the company. 

The Mexican revolution is ascribed as the cause of the 
recent failure of the San Jose Lumber Co., of North Vernon, 
Ind., a few miles north of Louisville. Prior to the out- 
break in the southern Republic, the San Jose company dis- 
posed of timberlands valued at $1,500,000, but the dis- 
turbances rendered the sale valueless and the company was 
accordingly forced into financial difficulty. George Bus- 
kirk, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed receiver of 
the defunct concern. Ernest Tripp, of Indianapolis, has 
brought suit against his brother, A. A. Tripp, who was 
president of the lumber company, to seek an accounting 
of the defendant’s operations, alleging that the credit of 
the firm of Tripp Bros. was employed to bolster up the 
lumber concern. 

Burnside, Ky., is to be provided with a mill for the manu- 
facture of cedar lead pencils, according to plans which 
have been completed by the newly-incorporated F. & O 
Cedar Co. in that city. 

J. E. Barton, of Kuttawa, is named as the leading candi- 
date for the position of State forester of Kentucky. Mr. 
Barton is a graduate of several forestry schools and is 
fully qualified to take up the work of the commonwealth 
in husbanding and promoting the increase in its timber re- 
sources. Many applicants are in line for the forester’s 
post, however, and no definite action in the matter will be 
taken until the meeting of the State board of forestry at 
Frankfort, Ky., under the direction of Gov. James B. Mc- 
Creary next week. 

Lee Smock, a well-known planing mill owner of Harrods- 
burg, has closed contracts for furnishing all lumber and 
millwork needed in the erection of the new courthouse at 
that point. 

At Campbellsville, Ky., P. M. McDonald has completed 
equipping a sawmill and will begin operations at once in 
the development of an extensive timber tract which he re- 
cently leased in that neighborhood. 

The Appleton & Sewall Co., of New York City, under the 
direction of James W. Sewall, of Old Town, Me., is now 
completing timber estimates upon 50,000 acres in this 
region and will further prospect its holdings from now on. 
The Kentucky Coal & Timber Development Co. is working 
in about 90,000 acres of Breathitt and Knox County lands 
and has completed a survey for development equipment 
which will include 100 miles of logging railway, sawmills 
and other property demanding an investment of upward of 
$5,000,000. 

The Broadhead-Garrett Lumber Co. will move a big saw- 
mill formerly operated by it at Clay City to new timber- 
lands leased by the company in Perry County. 

Nearly 7,000 fine poplar trees, valued at $75,000 or more. 
were purchased in Letcher County a few days ago by Floyd 
Day & Co., of Jackson, Ky. The sale was made by the Mc- 
Lin-Milbourne Co. and steps will be taken at once by the 
new owners to develop their holding. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Aug. 13.—Logging for next spring 
delivery seems to be very light, although there is a 
marked activity on the part of timbermen trying to 
make deals, but so far very little is reported as having 
been accomplished along that line. The opening up of 
new coal fields has placed a large amount of standing 
timber on the market but prices are sky high consider- 
ing the distance to market and the risks inyolved in 
drifting. One tract of about 2,000 acres recently sold 
for $40,000. Millmen do not appear to be in a hurry 
to tie up for next year’s supply but the next 30 days 
should see all the 1913 supply under ecdntract. Several 
mills have started up and although the timber on hand 
does not mean much in the way of manufacturing it 
will come in nicely in filling up broken stocks. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 13.—Ideal growing weather 
has put the crops in the best shape they have been in 
for a number of years, and from all surrounding terri- 
tory come reports of bumper crops. Much country 
development is looked for after harvest time and deal- 
ers are paying particular attention to the country 
yards at this time, expecting to get a good business in 
all kinds and grades of lumber from that source. Busi- 
ness in all branches is exceptionally good, especially in 
the factory trade. All plants are running full time 
and they are buying daily. 

The hardwood situation is satisfactory and yard men 
are trying to stock up for the expected fall rush. 
Quartered oak is growimg stronger and much better 
prices are being obtained. Wide poplar is another 
wood that has been backward for a long time but is 
coming strong, now that demand from the carriage and 
automobile trade is so heavy. Chestnut, while strong 
all year, is in exceptionally heavy demand and is 
scarce. Plain oak is as much sought after as at any 
time this year and commands top prices in all grades. 
Yellow pine dealers are reaping a harvest due to the 
large suburban development in the building line and 
retailers are doing a capacity business at high prices. 
Cypress is in a strong position as a heavy demand for 
all kinds of building material and millwork has 
strengthened this work a great deal. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 12.—The demand for all grades 
and varieties of lumber remains good in central Ohio 
and quotations are firm in every particular. Generally 
speaking, stocks are still scarce and the net result is a 
demand for immediate shipment on most orders. The 
policy of dealers to buy from hand-to-mouth is still con- 
tinued and as a result the usual midseason slump has not 
appeared to any marked degree. A feature of the trade 
is the good demand for all classes of building materials. 
Building operations are active in all of the cities and 
larger towns of central Ohio. Dealers are having a nice 
run of orders in siding, flooring and general lines of lum- 
ber. Yellow pine and hardwoods are going well in all 
sections. The most improvement is noted in the factory 
demand, which was a little slow earlier in the year. 
Automobile factories are also buying better, especially 
of wide sizes of poplar. 

One of the chief features is the distribution of orders. 
There is a good movement of the lower grades in both 
hardwoods and yellow pine and no accumulation of 
stocks. Shipments are coming out well in the South and 
mills are working with full forces. Oak flooring stocks 
are scarce. Hemlock is exceptionally strong and advances 
of $1 a thousand have been made recently. Collections 
are better. 

Notes of the Trade. 


J. W. Mayhew, sales agent for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says trade with his concern has been about 40 per 
cent ahead of August, 1911. In fact the run of orders 
throughout the yedr has been ahead of last year and July 
was exceptionally good. Orders are well distributed over 
the list and the lower grades are in good demand. The 
outlook for the future is good as dealers’ stocks are scarce 
and the policy is to buy from hand-to-mouth. Chestnut and 
hemlock are moving very good. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, is another jobber who 
reports an excellent demand in every part of the State. 
He says the movement of hardwoods is especially good and 
prices rule firm. Prospects are believed to be good. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & Co., 
who has returned to his desk after a 10 days’ vacation 
spent on the Lakes, says trade is ruling firm both in yellow 
pine and hardwoods with the volume of business satis- 
tactory for this season. Dealers want immediate shipment. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., reports a 
good run of orders in yellow pine with prices ruling firm. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are still low but the outlook is 
promising. 

The W. L. Whitacre Co. says trade is fair for this sea- 
son, which is usually the dull period. 

The General Lumber Co. reports a better demand for 
hardwoods, especially from the factory trade, with prices 
ruling firm. 

The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. is another concern enjoy- 
ing a good demand, especially in hardwoods, and reports 
yellow pine in good demand. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 14.—Manufacturers report 
trade seasonably good and say indications presage a 
brisk business during the balance of the year. Prac- 
tically all the large mills, both hardwood and yellow 
pine, are being operated full time. 

The Democrats of the first Indiana congressional 
district met a few days ago at New Harmony and 
nominated Charles Lieb, well-known lumter manufac- 
turer of Rockport, for Congress. Mr. Juieb, who has 
served two terms in the State legislature, is a member of 
the well-known firm Lieb & Artman, box manufacturers 
and lumber dealers at Rockport. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., has 
returned from a southern trip and reports that trade has 
been good with him all season. J 

Thomas Hanley, of Young & Cutsinger, and Paul Luhring, 
of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., are arranging the details 
of the big concatenation that is to be held here in September 
by the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers, accompanied by his wife and children, are back 
from the northern lakes where they spent several weeks. 

A. C. Karges, manager of the Evansville Sesh & Door 
Co., reports local and out-of-town trade active. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrato, N, Y., Aug. 14.—J. D. McCallum, of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., has gone on a vacation trip 
to Canada and will be away about two weeks. The yard 
is in receipt of ash and plain oak. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager is getting in oak and ash 
among hardwoods and trade is reported fair. Cypress 


orders for fall delivery are being received in fair volume. 
I. N. Stewart & Bro. report the hardwood trade as of 
about average activity. 


Sales cover a number of hard- 


woods, with chief activity centering in plain oak and 
poplar. 

« J. N. Seatcherd has been spending two weeks at Eas! 
River, Conn., with his daughter. For some years he hac 
a summer home at that point on the Sound and visitec 
there regularly. 

B. E. Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, has re 
turned from a two weeks’ vacation trip by automobile 
during which he visited the southwestern section of New 
York State. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. is bringing in oak 
from two southern mills and expects to have a quantity 
arrive within the next month. Orders for hardwood: 
come in steadily, oak leading. 





AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 


EpmMonton, AutTa., Aug. 12.—There is more than or 
dinary activity in all branches of the lumber industry 
throughout central Alberta. Eighty-nine cities and town: 
in the district, reporting to the Edmonton Board of 
Trade, say that in many instances there are long delays 
in the delivery of all kinds of building materials. Mills 
in the interior are rushed and there is a congestion of 
traffic in most of the yards along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The Grand Trunk Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern roads have day and night crews to 
handle their business in the yards. The reasons assigned 
for the unusual activity at this time are the withdrawal 
of some American concerns from the trade of the prairie 
Provinces because of increased building in the United 
States and the fact that every prospect is that the grain 
crops being harvested in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba will be the largest in the history of the Cana- 
dian West. Prices of lumber are stiffening and it is 
probable that advances will follow in the event orders 
continue at the present rate. 

Edmonton continues to lead the cities of the 50,000 
class in its building operations. Permits issued in July 
involve a total expenditure of $1,494,330, as compared 
with $474,909 for the same month in 1911. 

Edmonton will not become a city of architectural 
monstrosities, commonly called sky-scrapers, unless the 
clause in its building bylaw, enacted at the last meeting 
of the city council, is repealed. The new order limits 
the height of buildings to 10 stories. The bylaw was 
put into shape by the city commissioners, building in- 
spector, chief of the fire department, municipal architect, 
plumbing inspector and officials of other departments. 
Two other amendments are: Two stairways in buildings 
of three stories and additional exits where the area oc- 
cupied by the structure is more than 2,500 square feet, 
and the installation of back vents to plumbing where 
more than four fixtures are used. 

Failure of the Canadian Pacific Railway to deliver 
lumber shipped from mills in British Columbia to Ed- 
monton resulted in a meeting of dealers and contractors 
in the rooms of the Edmonton Board of Trade, a few 
days ago, when F. T. Fisher, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, was instructed to lay the matter before General 
Manager Bury at Winnipeg. The burden of the com- 
plaint was that the railway company has not sufficient 
terminal facilities and yard accommodations to handle 
the business. Mr. Bury has replied that everything will 
be done to facilitate delivery and has instructed local 
officials to assist the dealers and builders in every way. 
A crew of men is at work clearing the yards. 

McPherson & Quingley, of Calgary, have received 
the contract for the construction of all bridges 
and trestles on the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Co- 
lumbia Railway between Edmonton and the Athabasca 
River, 120 miles. The contract includes a 900-foot double 
deck bridge across Sturgeon River. Four hundred thou- 
sand feet of lumber will be required in its construction. 
The structure will be 58 feet above the water line and 
is to be completed November 30. British Columbia fir, 
cut at Burnaby, will be used in all construction. IF. D. 
MeArthur, contractor for the grade work, has large 
crews along the right of way. 

George H. W. Pearson, of Glasgow, Scotland, brother 
of Lord Cowdray, head of the Pearson Contracting Co., 
has closed realty purchases which will bring $1,000,000 
of English capital to Edmonton in the way of several 
large business and office buildings. The sites for the 
structures represent a total investment of more than 
$500,000. It is expected that construction work will 
begin early next spring. 





RENEWAL OF REBEL ACTIVITIES. 


CHIHUAHUA, MExico, Aug. 12.—Lumbering and mill- 
ing operations in the western part of Chihuahua are 
practically at a standstill on account of the renewal 
of rebel activities in that part of the State. Advices 
have reached here that the large mills of the Madera 
Co. at the towns of Madera and Pearson are closed 
down and that most of the American employees bave 
fled from the country to avoid possible harm at the 
hands of the revolutionists. The threat on the part of 
some of the men in command of the rebel forces that 
they would kill Americans if they remained in the coun- 
try is the chief cause of the remarkable exodus of these 
foreigners. While the lumber stocks, mills and other 
property of the Madera Co. at the two towns where 
the operations are centered: are being protected as well 
as possible under the circumstances fears are enter- 
tained that they may be destroyed by fire. Besides the 
value of the many millions of feet of lumber that is on 
hand the mills and other property represent an invest- 
ment of several million dollars. It is understood that 
the Madera Co., which is composed of British investors, 


headed by Dr. F. 8. Pearson of New York and London, 


will submit to the Mexican Government a very large 
claim for damages as a result of the depredations com- 
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Hazelwood < 
Veneered Doors 


And Interior Trim to match as 
- manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 


handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Brinson, Ga. 
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Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 


LUMBER CITY, GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED GUM 


EXRTA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


BAND SAWN LUMBER. COMPLETE PLANING MILL. 








Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


WE USE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE. 


—YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 



































REALM OF THE RETAILER 

By Met L. Saley . 
Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 
pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 
trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 








BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.-C. 

















It’s Easy To Sell 


exacting customers their re- 
quirements if you handle 


“Kinston Kiln Dried 


j= N.C. PINE FLOORING, 
~ CEILING, ROOFERS, ETC. 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, RICHMOND, VA. 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C., Colum- 

bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress : 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK,N.J. * 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 
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‘THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


— Manufacturers of — 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office, Florala, Ala. 
{ LAKEWOOD, 


\ 


FLORIDA. 

















N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. = 


ih, 
Inquiries solicited and prompt ® 4 
we wu 
Shipments guaranteed. -“* 
eel 
Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 7 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers — Wholesale —- Commission dl 








LEWIS DILL & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE — 


KILN DRIED NORTH YELLOW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 
To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. E. Kelley, of Traverse City and Detroit, Mich., 
paid Chicago one of his periodical visits this week. 


William 8S. Patch, manager of the Crawford Cedar Co., 
Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago recently on a short 
business trip. 


E, L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., 2307 Elston Avenue, Chicago, left this 
week for Ogdensburg and other points in New York 
State. 


Tom Blake, the genial salesman of the South Texas 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this week 
on a selling trip and reported that trade is good with 
prices exceedingly firm. 


Ed Taenzer of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber (o., 
Memphis Tenn., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week, calling on the trade. He reported 
business as being very good. 


C. E. Erickson, general manager of the Curtis Door 
& Sash Co., Blue Island Avenue and Lincoln Street, 
Chieago, spent several days.this week in Wausau, Wis., 
on business in the interests of his concern. 


George M. Coale, jr., vice president of the Conti- 
nental Lumber & Tie Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chi- 
cago this week and reported that he had no trouble in 
disposing of large quantities of yard stock. 


J. R. Young, of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alh- 


ance, of which U. 8S. Epperson & Co. are attorneys and 
managers, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., spent 
a day in Chicago on his way to northern Minnesota. 


Howard F. Weiss, assistant director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory operated by the Forest Service at 
Madison, Wis., paid a visit to the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN while in Chicago Wednesday on his way home after 
a month’s trip through the West. 


Thomas W. Sanborn, eastern manager of sales of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., was in Chicago this week. 
He has just returned from headquarters in Cosmopolis, 
Wash., and reports an improved condition both in the 
manufacturing and consuming end of the business. 


Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Co., one of 
Philadelphia’s leading wholesale concerns, passed 
through Chicago Monday of this week on his way to 
Spokane. Mr. Bruner reported a satisfactory trade, 
and indicated that he was making a combined business 
and vacation trip. 


F. F. Gruninger, secretary of the American Lumber 
Co., Manhattan Building, Chicago, returned home Mon- 


day from a pleasure trip, which was spent on Macki- , 


nace Island. Mr. Gruninger said he went in the wrong 
direction; he should have gone south, as the weather was 
altogether too cool for comfort. 


C. D. Streeter, of the Streeter-Kallgren Lumber Co., 
Grant Park, Ill., was in Chicago last Saturday, placing 
orders to fill holes in his stocks. He reported doing a 
heavy business, as much building is going on in his 
city, the cyclone which recently struck that place hav- 
ing demolished many structures built of wood. 


J. A. Hughes, who is connected with the W. I. McKee 
Lumber Co., of Quincy, Ill., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week on his way home, after a few weeks stay 
in the East. Mr. Hughes reported a steady: improve- 
ment in trade conditions and said that everything 
points to a good fall business. 


W. C. Wing, president of the Hardwood Products 
Co., Neenah, Wis., has been spending more or less time 
in Chieago recently, owing to the absence of J. W. An- 
derson, western sales agent, who has spent the last five 
weeks on the Pacific coast, visiting Seattle, Portland 
and other large cities. Mr. Anderson returned last 
Sunday. 


R. D. Adams, manager of W. D. Alexander & Co., 
Lexington, Ill., was in Chicago last Saturday. He at- 
tended to business in the morning and in the afternoon 
at the South Side ball park watched the Athletics clean 
up the White Sox in two games, He reported that 
trade is good; crops are fine and he looks for a splendid 
fall business. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, left this week on a 
missionary tour among our Canadian cousins. He will 
visit Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. He stated that 
J. J. Miller, of Toronto, has been recently appointed 
inspector in the Dominion. Mr. Fish expects to be 
absent about a month. 


While B. L. Anderson, secretary of the John Gillespie 
Lumber Co., Twenty-second and Laflin Streets, Chicago, 
is enjoying a two months’ tour in England and Scot- 
land, Robert Gillespie is satisfied to spend the week 


ends with his family at his summer home at Plum Lake, 
Wis. Mr. Gillespie says the muscallonge and black bass 
are plentiful in those waters. 


A. C. Linderman, head of the Linderman Machine 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich., and Frank C. Cheston, man- 
ager of the Canadian Linderman Co. (Ltd.), of Wood- 
stock, Ont., spent a day in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Cheston was on his way to Woodstock after an extended 
visit to the mills at British Columbia and arranged to 
spend a day at the Muskegon plant. 


The Wells’ yacht Glenda from Menominee, Mieh., 
has been in Chicago harbor during the week attending 
the naval review on the lake front. It arrived Sunday, 
having on board a party consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Wells, Mr. and Mrs, Eastman, Mrs. C. H. Law 
and son Stewart, Mrs. R. W. Wells and Mrs. Harmon, all 
of Menominee. The Glenda resumed her cruise Tuesday. 


George M. Duncan, sales manager of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Co., of Portland, Ore., spent a couple of days in 
Chicago and left Saturday night for the far East. Mr. 
Dunean reports fir business as very much improved, but 
after looking out car windows and conferring with the 
representatives in the East, he is more enthusiastic con- 
cerning future business than at any other time this 
year. 


A. G. Anderson, the veteran special sash and door 
sales agent of Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago for a few 
days this week, renewing old acquaintances. Mr. An- 
derson had nothing but good words for trade in the 
Lone Star State and said that the manufacturers of 
lumber, sash and doors should certainly make money 
this year. He will visit the mills of the Wisconsin 
Valley before he returns home. 


Tom MeElreath, sales manager for the Mercantile 
Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., has opened 
offices at 541 McCormick Building, Chicago. Mr. Me- 
Elreath said this was made necessary by the concern’s 
ever-increasing business in this territory; that the 
sales would be managed from this end but that the 
headquarters of the Mercantile Lumber & Supply Co. 
would still be continued in Kansas City. 


L. H. Graham, who for some years has been man 
ager of the retail yards of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., has taken the management and moved the Pacific 
Coast Department of that company from St. Louis to 
Kansas City. His office will be located on the 14th 
floor of the R. A. Long Building, and will open on 
September 15, on Mr. Graham’s return from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast, where he is renewing his old 
acquaintances and makifig new ones. 


Frederic T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell 
Co., Laflin Street, south of Twenty-second, Chicago, 
left Tuesday evening with his wife and daughters Ma- 
rion and Winifred for Estes Park, Ore. This is the 
first vacation, Mr. Boles claims, he could afford in a 
long time and he has decided that he will forget busi- 
ness cares and leave the reins of management in the 
capable hands of Messrs. Kilgour and Henry and spend 
the next month enjoying the good things at Brinwood, 
Estes Park, Ore., and territory contiguous to that noted 
summer resort. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of con- 
veying and power transmission machinery for lumber 
companies, has moved its Chicago headquarters and 
office from the Fisher Building to the McCormick Build- 
ing. S. 8. Shive, sales manager, is the district manager 
in charge of the-Chicago office. The friends and cus- 
tomers of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. will be wel- 
comed at the new location on the seventeenth floor of 
the McCormick Building and will find that the com- 
pany’s new office is splendidly located. The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. maintains 14 branch offices in the 
United States and has over 100 agents in the leading 
commercial centers of the world. 


R. C. Schulz, sales manager for the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber €o., Arbor Vitae, Wis., spent a few hours in 
Chicago last Thursday and paid the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a weleome visit. Mr. Schulz was en route home 
from a well-earned vacation. During his absence he 
visited the Soo, Mackinaw, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Schulz. Concerning trade 
conditions he said that business could not be better; 
that the company is working its planing mill 13 and 14 
hours a day in an endeavor to catch up with orders. He 
stated prices are in good shape and that he had increased 
the price of 4- and 5-inch boards $1 since last month and 
is having no trouble in disposing of all this stock at that 
figure. Mr. Schultz left for home Thursday night. 


Jimmy Mitsak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Laflin 
and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, claims that more 
easy money can be picked up at the clubhouse of the 
Hinsdale Golf Club than in the lumbering business. 
There is a reason. Recently Mr. Mitsak took one of 
his banker friends for a day’s outing at the Hinsdale 
golf course and loaned him a pair of trousers. The 
next time that Mr. Mitsak had occasion to wear said 
trousers he thrust his hands into the pockets and pulled 
out a roll of bills—ones and twos—which when counted 
made up the sum of $42. Not being in the banking 
business he knew nothing of the law of ‘‘ finders keep- 
ers’’ and returned the roll to the rightful owner, who 
was greatly surprised, as he thought he had lost the 
money. 
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YELLOW PINE EXPERT’S VIEWS. 


W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., was in Chi- 
cago several days this week in company with W. E. 
Farnan, the company’s sales manager. From his ex- 
pressions during a visit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
it becomes evident that no yellow pine manufacturer 
is more gratified over the existing demand and price 
situation than Mr. Sullivan, nor does he see anything but 
bright prospects for the rest of 1912. He is emphatie- 
ally of the opinion that the presidential election will 
cut little figure in the immediate future of the lumber 
business and inclines to the view that prices are bound 
to go considerably higher, basing his belief on the theory 
that yellow pine production is on the wane, while the 
country ’s consumption of yellow pine lumber is constantly 
increasing. 

Calling attention to the low condition of stock 
abroad and the tremendous demand from the rail- 
roads and car companies, which he believes will 
be augmented as a result of the heavy crop move- 
ment this fall and consequent increase in railroad 
revenues, My. Sullivan argues that there can be no 
immediate adverse influence affecting the price of 
yellow pine. He expects a car shortage which wil! 
materially affect most of the mills and will hinder the 
rapid movement of stock, but does not look for an ac- 
cumulation at the mills which will materially impair 
the market. 

Mr. Sullivan reports that everything is running 
smoothly at the big Bogalusa plant, no labor trouble 
having developed in that part of the State. At 
present a hig creosoting plant is being put up at 
Bogalusa, and it is expected that the entire output of 
ereosoted material will be used in Louisiana. 

One of the strong points of yellow pine, as Messrs. 
Sullivan and Farnan see it, is the expansion of the 
demand for paving blocks. They expect that the 
Bogalusa mill next year will considerably exceed its 
present output of paving block stock. In connec- 
tion with the new creosoting plant operated by a 
branch of the American Creosoting Co., the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. will be in a position to furnish 
creosoted yellow pine for any purpose. 

Mr. Sullivan left the latter part of the week on 
a semivacation trip to eastern points, and Mr. Farnan 
went to St. Louis for a day, after which he expected 
to return to Bogalusa. 





AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD ADMINISTRATION. 


The bankrupt estate of W. E. Kelley & Co. declared 
a final dividend of 8 per cent recently, making a total 
of 43 per eent paid to its creditors. This bankruptey 
proceeding began with the filing of the petition on March 
25, 1910. The firm was adjudicated bankrupt June 25, 
1910, and G. J. M. Porter, of Chicago, now connected 
with the Madera Co., was elected trustee to succeed him- 
self as receiver on July 25, 1910. At the time of the 
failure it was estimated by those most familiar with the 





G. J. M. PORTER, OF CHICAGO. 


condition of the firm’s affairs that the estate would pay 
20, or possibly 25, per cent. There was a shrinkage 
of book assets amounting to more than $100,000, due to 
the fact that these assets had been carried on the firm’s 
books for banking purposes and some of them practically 
had no existence. The property of the estate was dis- 
tributed over six or eight States and its accounts were 
distributed over the greater part of the United States, 
with the result that the administration of the estate in- 
volved a great deal of detail work, all of which was 
handled by Mr. Porter for the munificent compensation 
on an average of $14.50 a week for the ‘erm of his 
trusteeship. 

To Mr. Porter is due the credit for the unusually large 
dividends which the creditors have received, and it is 
stated that this case is exceptional among the lumber 
bankruptey proceedings that have been handled in the 
northern district. of Illinois, most of which cases show a 
much less salvage. The collection of outstanding ac- 
counts in a ease of this kind involves a tremendous 
amount of work, and it was only through Mr. Porter’s 
determination to give the creditors every dollar the estate 
could possibly pay that the final dividend was made 
possible. The gross amount of the claims allowed was 


$228,234, On this amount the creditors have sustained 
a loss of 57 per cent as against the 75 to 80 per cent 
loss generally predicted two years ago. One curious 
feature of the case is found in the fact that the attorney 
for the petitioning creditors was allowed for three hours’ 
work an amount in excess of the payment to the trustee 
for services extending over a period of 20 months. It be- 
comes apparent that the compensation allowed a trustee 
in a case of this kind is inadequate, and Mr. Porter’s 
experience is evidence that the bankruptcy law needs re- 
vision in this respect. He reports that he is not anxious 
to undertake another case of the same character. 





THEIR FIFTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


A family party, consisting of one son, seven grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren, gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, 
Ill., Wednesday evening, August 14, to congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Hotchkiss upon the fifty-sixth anniversary of 





GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary Emeritus of the Illinois Retail Association. 


their marriage. Lumbermen generally, and espegially 
members of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, of which Mr. Hotchkiss has been 
the guiding spirit for many years, will join with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in expressing deep regret that 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hotchkiss is enjoying robust 
health. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


During the week ended August 11, 25 vessels brought 
%,072,000 feet of lumber and 33,000 ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—805,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Charles Wall, from Pe- 
quaming, Mich. The next largest cargo—700,000 feet 
was carried by the steamer Interlaken, from Escanaba, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 





August 5—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Ludington, Mich., 335,000 
feet; Str. G. J. Boyce, Carp River, Mich., 8,000 ties; Str. 
Edward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., 304,000 feet; Str. 
V. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

August 6—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 350,00 
teet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 385,000 feet; Str. 7. 8S. 
Christie, Nahma, Mich., 428,000 feet; Str. Interlaken, Es: 
canaba, Mich., 700,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, 
Mich., 346,000 feet; Str. Wotan, Chassell, Mich., 651,000 
feet. 

August 7—Str. Charles Wall, Pequaming, Mich., 805,000 
feet; Str. Tempest, Two Harbors, Minn., 250,000 feet; Str. 
George Burnham, Alpena, Mich., 18,000 ties. 

August 8—Str. A. W. Luckey, Masonville, Mich., 278,000 
teet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 375,000 feet; Str. 
UW. F. Butters, Fort William, Que., 166,000 feet. 

August 9—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Boyne City, Mich., 360,000 
feet; Str. J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet ; 
Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 266,000 feet; Str. W. J. 
Carter, Alpena, Mich., 206,000 feet. 

August 10—Str. Butcher Boy, Epoufette, Mich., 7,000 
ties; Str. Edward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., 299,000 
feet. 

August 11—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Vans Harbor, Mich., 
335,000 feet; Str. Cora A, Escanaba, Mich., 350,000 feet: 
Str. M. F. Butters, Port Arthur, Ont., 133,000 feet. 





NEW INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Hlinois Manufacturers’ Casualty Co., a mutual- 
stock employers’ liability company, which was con- 
ceived by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association as a 
means of meeting the increased liability imposed upon 
the employers of labor by the new compensation act, is 
sending out subscription blanks to manufacturers of IIli- 
nois, inviting them to become stockholders, 


The company has been chartered under the direction 
of the insurance department of the State of Illinois 
with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $500,000, 
divided into 5,000 shares, par value $100 each. This 
stock is offered to the manufacturers of Illinois at $200 
a share, thereby creating a surplus equa: to the capital. 
The interest derived from the capital, surplus and pre- 
mium income will be added each year to the surplus 
for the benefit of the stockholders. Manufacturers are 
asked to subseribe at once, as the insurance law of the 
State does not permit writing business until the entire 
capital stock shall have heen subseribed and paid in, 
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Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- 
formity and quality that is demanded 
these days by dealers who cater to an 
exacting trade. We make a specialty of 


N. C. Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- 
les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms 
for Telegraph & Telephone Poles 
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and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 


and we ship by either rail or water. 


JohnL.RoperLumberCo. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
1865 NORFOLK,VA. 1912 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
f 18 Broadway, - - - - - = NEW YORK. 
| Prudential Building, - - - - BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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FUDAN TULARE 
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170 Summer Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address 
i **ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 
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In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 





Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 








GUY I. BUELL, President 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer 
M. S. TREMAINE, Vice-President 


G. L. HUME, Secretary 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried 
North Carolina Pine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 


General Sales Offices Mills 
200 FIFTH AVENUE SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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When in the 
Market for 
any grade or 
thickness in 


CHESTNUT 
GUM 


< 
Write for our prices before placing your ie 
order. We own aad operate our own 


mills and ship from them only, 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



































If Your Trade 
Demands Quality 


It is time you were get- 
ting acquainted with our 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, 
Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Win- 
dow Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


We can ship promptly at prices you'll like. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, O. 

















GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








We Have Thick Poplar ey 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2), and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 





















Cc. Crane & Company, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER z3 














BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Daniels & Sanders are out 
of business. 

Waldron—C. S. Bird has been succeeded by the Ingram 
Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Brush—The Brush Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Foster Munger Co. has re- 
moved to Thirty-seventh Street and Loomis Place. 

Chicago—The Morriss Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has moved here and opened offices at 1007 People’s Gas 
Building. 

Chicago—Raubold - Lambin have been succeeded by 
Hartman Schloss & C 

Mount Carroll—A. - 
by A. J. Miles. 

IOWA. Hale—The Hale Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Henry Kruse. 

KANSAS. Maplehill—The Maplehill Mercantile 
should not appear in books listing lumbermen. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Dance-Jones Co. (Ltd.) 
has changed its name to the Central Lumber Co. 

MAINE. North New Portland—Charles H. Bartlett has 
been succeeded by the Charles H. Bartlett Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Fulton Street Furni- 
ture Co. has increased its capital stock to $500,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. : 

Munising—The Great Lakes Veneer Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Munising Veneer Co. ; 

Saginaw—The Opportunity Manuiacturing Co. 
creased its capital stock to $20,000. 

MINNESOTA. Wadena—The ae song 3 Lumber Co. ane 
been succeeded by the Dower Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Amity—J. C. Douglas has been oe 
by the Douglas, Savage Lumber Co. 

Paris—The D. M. Fields Lumber Co. has sold out. 

St. Louis—The Gorg-Murphy Timber & Grain Co. is 
liquidating. 

St. Louis—The Morriss Lumber Co. has removed to 
Chicago, Ill., and established its offices at 1007 People’s 
Gas Building. 

NEW YORK. Salamanca—Julius F. Dominick has been 
succeeded by the J. F. Dominick Furniture Works. 

Washingtonville—Hector Moffatt & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by” George M. Hallock and Alfred Nicoll. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Iredell Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Pine Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. D. Humphrey & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Humphrey Woodworking Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKeesport — Brieck Bros. 
been succeeded by the Brieck Bros. Co. 

Moscow—C. P. Van Brunt has been succeeded by the 

P. Van Brunt Manufacturing Co. 

TENNESSEE. Sparta—The East Snvarta Saw & Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has changed its name to the Cumberland 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Yoakum—The Ross & Shall Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Hiller-Deutsch Lumber Co., of 
San Antonio. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Co. has been succeeded by the Earles-Cleary 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Woodland—The Marble Creek Lumber Co.’s sawmill, 12 
miles from here, operated by John Peterson, is being re- 
moved to this place. 

WISCONSIN. Delavan—The Cooper & Hughes Mercan- 
tile Co. has been succeeded by Sage & Fifield. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ALBERTA. Edmonton--The Randall-McKay Co. 
been succeeded by Howlett & Bell 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancour er—The United Saw- 
mills & Lumber Co. has succeeded the interests of the 
Dominion Sawmills (Ltd.). 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The 
has increased 





“Miles & Co. have been succeeded 
has been suc- 
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has in- 


have 


has 


Campbell-McLaurin Lumber 
its capital stock from $150,000 to 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Geneva Mill 
thorized capital $60,000; H. Hutchinson, D. H. 
C. A. O’Neal and D. H. Morris, jr. 

Tuscaloosa—The Alabama Lumber 
thorized capital $15,000; E. 


ARKANSAS. Des 





Co., au- 
Morris, 
& Supply Co., au- 
B. Barnes, president. 

Arc—The White River Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $10,000; Charles C. Leigh, D. F. Raft 
and C. D. Rhynes. 
CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—The Sacramento Lumber 


Co., authorized capital $100,000; William Denman, G. S. 
Arnold, William B. Acton, E. A. Thacher and G. U. Wen- 
ner, 


FLORIDA. Sosa mathe Gulf Pulp Wood Co., 
authorized capital $260,000. 

Orlando—The Fubanee Lumber Co.; L. L. Payne, T. 
P. Warlow and A. L. Beck. 


ILLINOIS. Brighton—The Farmers’ Lumber 


Co., 
thorized capital $5,000. 


au- 





The Decatur Hoop Co. (to manu- 
facture barrel hoops), pahen Sane capital $10,000; J. W. 
Vail, R. D. Vail and Christiana B. Vail. 

Indianapolis—The Sterling amuPasturine Co. . (to 
manufacture implemeits), authorized capital $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Jackson—The Roy Patton Lumber Co., 
autnorized capital $25,000. 

Louisville—T. I. Burks & Co (to manufacture pianos), 
authorized capital $20,000; T. I. Burks, president. 

MAINE. Bingham—The Spencer Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. C. Viles, of Skowhegan, president; 
Alton B. Carl, treasurer; M. C. Viles, Blinn W. Page and 
W. G. Taylor, all of this place. 

Caribou—The Northern Veneer Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; W. H. Trafton, of Carmel, president and treas- 
urer. , 

MICHIGAN. Hancock—The Hancock Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

Munising—The Munising Veneer Co., authorized capital 
$106,000. 

Muskegon—E. F. Alberts & Co. (to 
triplex mop); Roy E. Alberts, president; 
son. vice president; R. W. 
berts, treasurer. 

Pellston—tThe Peilston Planing Mill & Lumber Co 
thorized capital $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Hough—The Buckeye Lumber & Heating 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; P. A. Desgranger, Della 
Desgranger and W. S. Gardner. 

St. Joseph—The St. Joseph Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $60,000; Howard C. Varner, J. C 
Fling and Paul Shwierchinski. 


manufacture a 
. John- 
Moon, secretary, and E. F. Al- 
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‘St. Louis—The Western Screen & Door Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—The Ford Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000 

NEW JERSEY. Cranford—The Poston & Apgar Co. 
(to deal in lumber, brick, etc.), authorized capital $100,- 
000; Wade H. Poston, Ira Apgar and Mary E. Apgar, all 
of this place. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—The Salvation 
authorized capital $20,000; S. M. - E. 
M. G. O’Donnell, J. Kidd ‘and J. Eve. 

New York—The McLean BR Co., 
capital $360,000. 

Oswegatchie Park—The Oswegatchie Park Co. (to en- 
gage in lumbering, etc.), authorized capital $40,000; 
Charles T. Hotaling, Charles P. Drumm, Arthur J. Cook 
Perry J. Fitzgerald and Frank E. Griffin, all of Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard—The French Broad 
Handle Co., authorized capital $25,000; R. P. and W. A. 
Walker, D. B. Linckus and Robert Reece. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Betula, P. O. Norwich—The Key- 
stone Wood Products Co., authorized capital $300,000. 

Pittsburgh—The Denman Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
= $7,500; T. L. Denman, R. F. Lindsay, E. S. Lilien- 
stern. 

Warren—The Myakka Land Co. (to manufacture lum- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $20,000; F. P. Hue, Jerry 
Crary, G. H. Dunham, W. M. Lindsay and A. J. Hazel- 
tine, all of this place. 

TEXAS. Orange—The Orange Land & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Orange—The Southern Paper Co., authorized capital 
$20,000; L. Miller, president; H. J. L. Stark and R. A. 
Moore, vice presidents. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—The Tyro Development Co. 
(to develop timber, etc.), authorized capital $300,000; R. 
G. Lettwich, president. 

WASHINGTON. ‘lacoma—The J. O. Storey 
Co., authorized capital $300,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Kanawha Glass 
Co. (to manutacture glass, deal in timber, etc.), author- 
ized capital $70,000; J. H. Harrison, J. D. Pribble, E. L. 
Michie, Harold P. ‘Tompkins and E. E. Fisher. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


Match Co., 
Windmiller, 


authorized 


Timber 








BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— The Cottonwood 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
QUEBEC. Montreal—The Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
(Lid.) autnorized capital $1,000,000. 
NEW VENTURES. 
ARKANSAS. Clarksville—The Arkansas & Indiana 


Lumber Co. recently entered the lumbering business. 

Petit Jean, P. O. Ola—The Colorado-Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

Waldron—'ihe ingrain Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA. Redlands—The Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard. 

Richmond—'ithe Kupnra Lumber Co. 
lumbering business. 

IDAHO, Driggs-Drummond—The Foster 
is installing yards. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—The South Side Lumber Co. 
recently began handling lumber and builders’ materials. 

KENTUCKY. Campton—C. Childers has entered the 
Sawmiiling trade. 

Louisville—i1he Edwards Motor Car Co. is organizing. 

LOUISIANA. Berwick—The Cotten Bros. Cypress Co. 
(Ltd.) of Morgan City, is building a sawmill here. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The King Lumber & Cedar 
Co. has been organized, with W. H. King, president, and 
A. F. Aley, superintendent. 

North Muskegon—James Gow will resume operation at 


has entered the 


Lumber Co. 


his mill, which has been shut down for two years. 
Traverse City—A. H. Franklin has opened a ladder 
factory. 


MINNESOTA. Gibbon—The Gibbon Farmers’ Lumber 
Co., recently organized, will open a yard here. 

Pipe Stone—'ihe Farmers’ Cooperative Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Keyser & Muldon will open 
an office here September 1, in the Abstract Building. 

Hattiesburg—The Gress Manufacturing Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has opened an office here. 

NEW YORK. Glendale—John T. Huner, whose match 
factory was burned recently, has opened temporary offices 
in Dill Place. 

Jamestown—The York State Lumber 
the commission lumbering business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Iredell Lumber 
Co.’s plant will resume operation as the Pine Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Warsaw—L. D. Parks has installed a sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Columbia—Houston & Liggett have be- 
gun operating a pencil factory. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The George W. Smyth Lumber 
Co. has completed its buildings and opened a yard. 


Co. has entered 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Knowlton & ‘Troupe, of 
Stewart, will establish a mill with a daily capacity of 
25,600 feet; also install dry kilns and other equipment. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Valued-Brewster Stave 
Co., will build a mill and develop timber recently pur- 
chased. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Shreve & Co. will erect 
a steel, concrete and brick factory to cost $140,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The Wiley & Russell 
Manufacturing Co. will erect a box Petia 

FLORIDA. Orlando—The McCoy Land Co. 
sawmills and develop timberland. 

Titusville—C. B. Matson, of Ferguson, Iowa, will build 
a sawmill at Indian River Park. 

IOWA. Cedar Falls—The Waterloo & Cedar Falis 
Union Mill Co. will rebuild mill destroyed by fire about 
two years ago. 

LOUISIANA. Laark—The Kimball Lumber 
turing Co., of St. Louis, 





will build 


Manufac- 
Mo., will build a planing mill to 


cost $50,000. A flooring mill, dry kilns, etc. will also be 
established. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Williams Basket 


Manufacturing Co. will build two storehouses to replace 
those recently burned. 
MICHIGAN. Neebish—Thomas 
sawmill on a timberland tract 
Neebish Island. 
MINNESOTA. 


will install a 
acquired, on 


Foster 
recently 
Grand Rapids—J. J. 


Russell contem- 


plates establishing a large stave factory here. 
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Verndale—The Dower Lumber Co. will erect a new 
shed, 60 by 120 feet, containing an office. 

TENNESSEE. Manchester—Spayd Bros. will establish 
a stave factory. 

DeRossette—The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Nashville, will erect a stave mill with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 staves. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Metcalf Shingle Co. 
will begin constructing 100-mile logging road into Lewis 


County. 
CASUALTIES. 


MAINE. Sinithfield—The sawmill of George E. Harlow 
was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of $3,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—The bobbin shop of the 
W. H. Parker Co. was destroyed by fire August 6, result- 
ing in a loss of $5,000. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—The W. H. White Co.’s com- 
bination shingle and sawmill, No. 2, was burned August 
6, causing a loss of about $50,000; fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

NEW JERSEY. Montclair—W. O. Persons’ lumberyard 
was visited by fire July 31, causing a loss of $2,500, which 
is covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Montpelier—The Boone Lumber Co.’s mill and 
sheds were destroyed by fire August 7, resulting in a 
loss of $2,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Babcock Lumber 
Co., operating mills in the vicinity of Davis, W. Va., suf- 
fered losses by the flood to the extent of $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The sawmill plant of the 
Chehalis Shingle & Lumber Co., about 4 miles southeast 
of here, was destroyed by fire August 3, causing a loss 
of $25,000; insurance $4,000. 

Everett—The Stanwood Shingle Co.’s mill was burned 
August 8, the kiln and shingles being saved. The loss is 
$5,000, partly covered by insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

WISCONSIN. Racine—The factory of the Racine 
Merchandise Co. was damaged by fire August 5 to the 
extent of $2,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

QUEBEC. Louisville—The Tourville Lumber Co.’s 

sawmill was destroyed by fire July 30. 


OBITUARY 


E, F. White. 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 12.—E. F. White, treasurer of the 
White Lumber Co., of Clinton, Okla., who resided at 3063 
West Lake Place, this city, was fatally injured in South 
Boulder Canyon, 30 miles north of Denver, Friday, Aug. 9, 
when a boulder which came crashing down the mountain 
side struck him on the head. Mr. White, accompanied by 
his wife, his daughter, Mary Elizabeth, and other relatives, 
motored to Boulder for an outing Friday morning. After 
luncheon at the Alps Hotel they started to climb the moun- 























E. F. WHITE, DECEASED. 


tain directly in front of the hotel. Half way up the steep 
ascent, a large boulder was loosened and started on a wild 
flight toward the climbers below. When directly above them 
it broke in two and Mr. White was struck on the head b 
one of the pieces. He was taken to University. Hospital, 
where a trepanning operation was performed without 
success. 

Mr. White was born in Valparaiso, Ind., in 1851. _In 
1881, he engaged in the lus er business at Junction City, 
Kan., continuing until 1598, when with his cousin, J. P, 
White, he formed the White Lumber Co. at Weatherford, 
Okla., which company still continues. The headquarters of 
the company are at Clinton, Okla., where the Whites have 
also carried on a large hardware business under the name 
of the White & Smith Hardware Co. 

For several years Mr. White was head of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Junction City, Kan., and was also interested 
in several Oklahoma banks. He was acknowledged one of 
the best accountants and keen business men in the lumber 
and banking business, always conservative yet ready to 
identify himself with sound enterprises. He retired from 
active business 10 years ago and established a permanent 
residence in Denver. 

He is se. by his wife and four daughters, two of 
whom are married. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. George Arms, 
jr., at the Presbyterian Church, this afterncon. Interment 
at Crown Hill. 





Mrs. H. C. Wolter. 


The many friends in the lumber trade of Henry C. 
Wolter, secretary of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., were 
grieved to learn of the death of his wife, Helene, which 
occurred Sunday, August 11, at the family home, 69 Sibley 
Street, Hammond, Ind. Mrs. Wolter was 35 years old and 
was the daughter of M. J. Hilgendorf, who has been in the 
sash and door business in Chicago many years. She had 
been ill several months, but up to recently had shown con- 
siderable improvement, her relatives for a ‘time thinking 
she might’ recover. Besides the husband, who has been 
conneeted with the D. S. Pate Lumber: Co. since 1892, three 
children: survive, Henry,-9 years old; Martin, 6 years old, 


and Mildred, 2 years old. ‘The funeral was held Wednes- 
day afternoon from the family home and the Evangelical 
Lutheran St. Paul’s Church, interment taking place at 
Oak Hill cemetery, Hammond. 





Alfred H. Chappell. 


New Lonpon, Conn., Aug. 14.—Alfred H. Chappell, treas- 
urer of the F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., died suddenly at 
his residence, August 4. He was 64 years old and one of 
New London’s most prominent citizens. He was a member 
of the Thames Towboat and Thames Ferry Co., and treas- 
urer of the Connecticut College for Women. He was an 
able musician and formerly was organist in St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church. A widow, four sons and one 
daughter survive him. 


Hartley W. Jewett. 


FARMINGDALE, Meg., Aug. 14.—Hartley W. Jewett died 
at his home here August 8, after a long illness, at the age 
of 86 years. Mr. Jewett was one of Maine’s oldest lumber 
dealers and was a_pioneer in the industry. He founded 
the Kennebee Log Driving Co., built Brown’s Island, and 
sold the first spruce cut on the Kennebec. He was born in 
Alna, Me., June 26, 1826, and began to work on the river 
pat ng of 16, a few years later buying logs in large 

antities. 








Paul Labelle. 


L’ORIGINAL, OrrawA, Aug. 15.—Paul Labelle, a prominent 
lumberman of Quebec, died at his late residence here last 
week. He was born in St. Placide, Que., where he lived 
for many years, learning lumbering there and later starting 
in business for himself. He came to this city from St. 
Placide, where he was very successful in lumbering. Mr, 
Labelle was 81 years old. 





Charles Wesley Livermore. 


BRADLEY, Me., Aug. 15.—Charles Wesley Livermore, one 
of the well-known lumber operators of this State, died at 
his home here July 30. For many years Mr. Livermore had 
camps up Great Works stream and furnished employment 
for a great many men. He is survived by Mrs. Livermore, 
a stepson and stepdaughter. 





Mrs. Sarah E. Darby. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 15.—After suffering for many 
weeks from diabetes, Mrs. Sarah E. Darby, wife of Dr. F. H. 
Darby, and mother-in-law of W. L. Whitacre, a prominent 
lumber jobber of this city, died at her home, 34 West First 
Avenue, recently. Mrs. Darby was assistant superintendent 
of the Children’s Home Society of Ohio for the last 18 
years and was well known in philanthropic work of all 
kinds. Funeral services were held August 14, and inter- 
ment was made at Morrow, her former home. 





William D. Leach. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 15—William D. Leach was 
found dead in his apartments in the Taggart flats in Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue August 10. An autopsy disclosed death 
was due to heart failure. For many years Mr. Leach had 
been engaged in the wholesale lumbering business and had 
offices at 709 Lemcke Building. He was well known 
throughout the State. The funeral was held August 10 
and interment made at Crown Hill Cemetery. 





Louis Stowe, 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 14.—Louis Stowe, a retired lumber 
merchant, 79 years old, died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. A. Percy Wight, Academy Road, Caldwell, August 1. 
He had made his home with his daughter for the last five 
years. His widow survives him. 





Joseph A. Dietz. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Joseph A. Dietz, until recently 
connected with his father, Julius Dietz, head of the Build- 
ers’ Planing Mill Co., was _ killed here August 11, by a fall 
down a flight of stairs. He had gone into the house alone 
and is wr yee to have tripped at the top of the stairs. 
He was 40 years old and a widower. 





Otis Staples. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Aug. 14.—Funeral services were held 
in this city August 13 for Otis Staples, pioneer lumberman 
and former resident of Stillwater, who died August 10 at 
Spokane. The services were held at the home of W. C. 
Masterman, an old friend. Mr. Staples had been engaged 
in business in the West for some years and founded the 
town of Wyckliffe, B. C. <A large family party accompanied 
the remains East. 





Philip Meisel, Jr. 


RICHMOND, VaA., Aug. 15.—Philip Meisel, jr., connected 
with the A. L. Sheperd Lumber Co., this city, for 40 years, 
and for a number of years occupying the position of secre- 
tary and treasurer, committed suicide August 13 by swal- 
lowing carbolic acid. Mr. Meisel was 54 years old and his 
rash act is attributed to mental unbalance due to overwork. 
He had many friends and leaves a wife and two children. 





S. L. Purvis. 


BLUNDALE, Ga., Aug. 15.—S. L. Purvis, a turpentine 
operator and timberland owner of this city, was instantly 
killed August 11 while getting off the train at Tybee, a 
seashore resort near Savannah. Mr. Purvis, who had 
boarded the Savannah-bound train, noticed that his four 
danghters had become separated from him and jumped off 
to join them. In leaving the train he swung off backward 
and fell under the wheels, being killed instantly, Inter- 
ment took place here. 


ON THE SABINE RIVER. 


OrANGE, TEx., Aug. 13.—The market remains strong 
and steady with gradual advances that compare favor- 
ably with the demand and curtail all inclination of 
manufacturers to worry. Mill stocks are held far below 
normal as a whole, while there is an extreme shortage 
on other items, as is shown by the newly issued stock 
sheets. 

The long predicted car shortage is beginning to mani- 
fest itself as the gathering season approaches, although 
mills at this place do not experience as great inconveni- 
ence in that respect as do their neighbors where there 
is no competition among railroads. If a car famine 
should be the final result, it would require from 60 to 
90 days to make a showing in the way of building up 
the depleted stocks. 

The export trade that has been good all the while is 
holding its own in regard to prices and the demand. The 
exporters are still suffering from the shortage in vessels 
with which to transport what they buy, while the supply 
on the other side is rapidly diminishing with the in- 
crease in demand. 
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We want to sell as follows :— 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 


[tae 


4-4 1s and 2s. - = «= 7 cars. 
4-4No.1Common, - - 8Scars. 
5-4 1s and 2s, - - «+ 2cars. 
5-410” andwider, - - l car. 
6-4 Is and 2s, oe «<4 1 car. 
6-410” and wider, - -  Ilcar. 


PLAIN RED OAK. 


1s and 2s, - = -* 5 cars. 
No.1 Common, - - 10 cars, 
sand 2s 16” and wider. 1 car. 


4-4 

4-4 

5-41 

5-4 Step Stock 11” and wider, 2 cars. 
8-41 3 

4-4 






s and 2s, - = » cars. 
POPLAR. 
Panel and wide 
No. 1 21” to 39”, - 3cars. 
Band S. d T Stock. 








G. H. Evans Lumber Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 





Anderson-Tully Company 





\ MEMPHIS, TENN. 





—) 














OAK FLOORING 








Polished 





RED —__| 











GUM SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


MILLS AT 
OREHOUSE, MO. 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


483-549 Neilston Street, 








OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON . 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer-— 4-4 & 5-4 in assorted widths and lengths. 
Basswood Mouldings, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow lPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 











W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 

Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 











Pilsen Lumber Company 


Quick shipments from our WHITE PINE, 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at HEMLOCK, 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT.OR MIXED CARS. 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 








Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR] Milis at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 








D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 











Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 

















J. L. LANE & COMPANY e 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 


108 La Salle Street 23 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| 





Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. q 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 
2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 
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TIMBER a 
OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 


SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 

















4 It kes 1 
American hu ht pate ber aE 
many _ — 
a year, is in- 
Lumberman 3 Siensabicteevery ium 
— at is ong 
T eading lumbermen ev- 
elecode erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 


Rages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


Notwithstanding the fact that some of the yard 
wholesalers claim that business has slackened off some, 
the last week, the majority are satisfied that with the 
volume being done. ‘The lumber business differs this 
year from that of last year and the year before. In 
1910 and 1911 the demand was predominantly for the 
higher grade stuffs, from good common upper to the 
best qualities. This year, however, the culls and coarse 
common have been in great demand, with the result 
that stocks are very much lower. It is figured, how- 
ever, with better weather conditions in the South and 
North, and the pushing of full mill capacity to the ut- 
most will involve the turning out of a large percentage 
of coarse lumber, which should ease the market. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 10 aggregated 55,793,000 feet, against 41,271,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to August 10, 1912, amounted to 1,- 
448,352,000 feet, an increase of 232,084,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended August 10 were 23,425,000 feet, an increase 
of 7,115,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1911. 
Total shipments from January 1 to August 10 aggre- 
gated 615,967,000 feet, 158,153,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1911. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 745,- 
000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to August 10, 1912, show an in- 
erease of 19,819,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show a decrease—1,537,000 in amount—over the 
same week last year, while total shipments show a de- 
crease of 1,808,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1911: 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week Ended August 10. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
TT RRR ree ey eres iy re ee eT EE 55,793,000 8,949,000 
DAE. wives eS case bes4Waseekeuacare® 41,271,000 8,204,000 
ee eT ee Per ree ke 14,522,000 745, 000 
Total Receipts January 1 to August 10. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ot EPO TEE ECT TT EVES ELT 1,448,352,000 304,688,000 
SDIGs tenn cess anehwonexooeeree 1,216,268,000 284,869,000 
SOCRARDE 55 chawsseSpnnae sues 232,084,000 19,819,000 
Shipments—Week Ended August 10. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE ee ee ere ee re et 23,425,000 6,920,000 
LL SS Ee ae ee re 16,310,000 8,457,000 
Li CRE et ET Se) TELL OOD snes wane 
DPE... snsinehenncneeseaee sees ee 1,537,000 
Total Shipments January 1 to August 10. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OL Ore ny Tees To ere Pe eS. 615,967,000 221.503,000 
SENS cat pc ae snk cane ees cae sree 457,814,000 223,311,000 
POORER Sy xci50 cau aaw au see seas ies kerr re 
errr er eT Tee re er ee 1,808,000 
Receipts by Water. 
WORK BNGed AmnURE BOs so 5 sos c 68c cee coeasccees 10,898,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended August 14 were: 


Class— No. Value. 
SE Ne 6 6K 004 seb asney 660600 bons 6a 006s 1 $ 900 
S 1,000 and under § 5,000... ccccesecceces 103 280,400 

5,000 and under ears es 45 297,000 

10,000 and under DD sin csk sees bees 27 369,100 

25,000 and under SS es 7 210,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...............- 2 110,000 

CO Re eee eee Fee Cie 185 $ 1,267,400 
Average valuation for week..........e++e4- pice 6,850 
TORE: MECVIOUS WOOK. 600s soe sve ccesvseces 191 2,116.150 


Average valuation previous week.......... ras 11,079 
Totals corresponding week 1911......... 1838 7,490,260 
Totals January 1 to August 21, 1912 5,393 54,820,160 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 992 65,864,860 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 7,013 54.545, 585, 





Totals corresponding period 1909.. . 6,135 57.324,645 
Totals corresponding period 1908........... 5,614 36.224.395 
Totals corresponding period 1907........... 5.378 43.592,965 
Totals corresponding period 1906...........5.358 43.354,162 
Totals corresponding period 1905........... 4,397 41,863,065 
Totals corresponding period 1904........... 3,563 26,131,205 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. There is not much that is new to be said 
about the white and norway pine trade. It is character- 
ized by the same general features that have pertained to 
it throughout the season, namely, firm prices and steady 
demand for all grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘There is an improved demand for 
almost everything in the pine list. Manufacturers report 
the most gratifying feature of the situation is that they 
are cleaning up odds and ends which have been occupying 
yard room a long time. Railroads ure buying more stock 
than formerly. Demand is especially ‘strong for low- 
grade lumber for grain doors, box material, etc. Farmers 
are buried in the harvest work and threshing and retail 
trade is comparatively quiet, but in anticipation of car 
shortage retailers and large consumers are placing orders 
for their .fall supplies. 


Bay City and Saginaw. ‘Trading in pine lumber is 
brisk for low-grade stocks and a little better than last 
year for good lumber. The market for the lower grades is 
well sold up, this stock being wanted for the box trade, 
which continues active. There are no changes of quo- 
tations for lumber, the low grades being firm at the ad- 
vance of $2 and over compared with last winter. 





New York. Demand among the yards is good but not 
as brisk as usual for the time of the year. At the same 
time the situation is considered satisfactory. Box busi- 
ness is quiet and very little box lumber is in evidence. 
Prices are well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Orders are fairly numerous for various 
grades. Prices hold firm, with special strength to the 
lower grades, stocks of which are scarce, Retail demand 


is likely to be better a little later and the orders are 
for immediate wants. The box factories have a medium 
amount of business on hand and complain of the lateness 
of the erop seasons, which has held back orders to an 
unusual degree. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are not so optimistic 
concerning the trade and its prospects as they were 
week or two ago. They report a fair amount of trade 
and a seasonable movement, but conditions have not 
toned up to any extent. The volume of business trans- 
acted is sufficient to warrant the maintenance of the 
prices prevalent during the last few weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is good for white pine of all 
grades, and prices are firm. Stocks are rather scarce 
for prompt shipment. Considerable buying by wholesalers 
and dealers has been going on for fall delivery. Better 
grades of white pine are showing a much more active 
demand. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Stocks are reported heavier than for some 
time and wholesalers still find difficulty in getting satis- 
factory shipping facilities. Prices are as strong as they 
were a month ago and orders are coming in more 
promptly. Dealers are buying oniy what they absolutely 
need and appear to be expecting concessions, but whole- 
salers do not figure that there will be any falling off 
in prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The spruce mills are unable to take on 
much more business than they have, for some time 
ahead, and are operating to capacity. Clear spruce is al- 
most out of the market. Other grades are in splendid 
demand and mills are shipping as rapidly as possible, but 
are behind on deliveries. West Virginia is rapidly being 
denuded of its spruce timber. During the past six 
months, eight mills have finished their cutting and have 
gone out of business. A few more are about ready to 
cease operations. 


Boston, Mass. Business is seasonably dull. Frames and 
dimension yard orders are being placed at $24, but sellers 
expect that before another month $25 will be the price 
and that $26 will prevail before late fall. Customers for 
random are more plentiful than for dimension, and prices 
are easier than two weeks ago, $22 for 2 by 4s and $21 
for 2 by 3s having been frequently accepted. Spruce cov- 
ering boards are firm. Dry boards are said to be out of 
the market and buyers are taking green stock freely at 
$21. No. 2 spruce matched boards are bringing $23.50 
for 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Dealers and producers report a better call 
for short poles from the telegraph and telephone con- 
cerns, which are getting ready for some fall construc- 
tion and repair work. The supply of this product is not 


excessive, some lengths in large call not being easily’ 


found. Post demand, while not large, is considered 
fair, with stocks broken on many items. This demand 
will be further enhanced when the farmers shall have 
gotten through with their harvesting. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The pole market is firm with a 
tendency to advance. A scarcity is developing in some 
sizes, and the call for poles continues good, considerably 
better than it has been for several seasons. Post demand 
is more quiet now, but a good run of business is in 
sight for the fall. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. ‘Trade in this section Is good. All the good 
grades of hardwoods are firm. Some business is coming 
in from furniture factories and the disposition of all 
manufacturing establishments is to buy more liberally. 
Yard trade also shows improvement. Plain red oak leads 
in demand. Cottonwood, gum, chestnut and ash are also 
in good steady request with prices firm. Birch, maple 
and basswood in the North are being called for steadily, 
with the outlook bright for the fall. 





Minneapolls, Minn. Buying is heavier and the early fall 
rush seems already to have caught the hardwood trade. 
It has caught dealers with light stocks. and the market is 
strong on everything in the list. Factory demand is 
good and upper grades are selling well at firm prices, 
but low-grade hardwood continues to be the feature. 
Low-grade birch for grain doors is commanding the high- 
est price known. Birch and maple in all grades are good 
pronerty; low-grade basswood is almost sold out, and ash 
is the scarcest of any northern hardwood, with the price 
correspondingly firm. 


Bav City and Saginaw. Demand for maple culls is brisk 
at $2 higher than last spriee’s quotation, while No. 2 
common and better is taker about as fast as available 
for shipment at prices ranging from $18 to $42. The de- 
mand for beech lumber holds on actively at $20 and up- 
ward. Elm is reported very scarce and very little birch 
is available. The cal! for basswood has somewhat im- 
proved. 


St. Louis, Mo. Inquiries are coming in from all classes 
of buyers. Stocks are about fair, but some items are 
broken. The dealers are bending every energy toward 
getting stock from the mills. Cars are getting scarce and 
there is also a threatened dearth of labor throughout the 
producing belt during the heavy harvest. Mill stocks 
are by no means complete. and a brisk demand will wipe 
out the visible supply at milling points. Some of the 
woods are so scarce that they are out of the market 
altogether, notwithstanding price attractiveness. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak has shown little change. Tim- 
bers and bridge plank are in good demand and are com- 
manding strong prices. There has been a steady volume 
of trade in flooring at the prices prevailing a week ago 


Memphls, Tenn. Demand is reported good and the vol- 
ume of business shows a tendency toward expansion. 
There has been no accumulation in plain oak, cotton- 
wood or gum during the recent perlod of increased pro- 
duction and members of the trade do not expect any 
soon. The position of cottonwood, particularly in the 
lower grades, is stronger perhaps than that of any other 
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lumber; production has been far below normal for the 
last eight or nine months while the box people have done 
a larger business than for several years. Gum ranks 
next to cottonwood and prices thereon are firm. There 
is no evidence of weakness anywhere in the plain oak 
list, either. Some improvement is reported in the de- 
mand for quartered oak, which has not been particularly 
active recently. Ash is moving at a satisfactory rate 
and the market for cypress is reported good. Expert 
business is expanding slightly. The question of rates on 
the steamship lines has not yet been altogether answered, 
but exporters do not find rate matters as unsettled as 
was promised a short time ago. 


Ashland, Ky. Oak continues in strong demand with 
several items in plain sawed sold ahead. Timbers for 
construction purposes are heavily called for while switch 
ties are moving fast. Prices remain unchanged. 


Lynchburg, Va. Prices have stiffened somewhat in ouk 
boards for which there is a good demand. Furniture 
manufacturers are actively in the market. Demand for 
better grades of poplar is strong. Export oak trade is 
holding up without change, being unusually brisk for this 
time of year. 


New York. Demand continues firm and stocks are mov- 
ing reasonably fast considering the difficulty in obtain- 
ing satisfactory mill supplies. Low-grade stock is active 
and scarce and the volume of orders from this class of 
consumers is increasing. Stocks among consumers and 
the yards are limited and the general situation is satis- 
factory. Plain and quartered oak are well held and very 
little dry stock is reported on hand at the mills. Thick 
stock is also well called for. Birch and maple are well 
taken and’ prices are very firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade continues steady at the yards. 
Prices remain firm on account of the lack of stocks and 
the yards show a smaller assortment than usual. The 
Jow grades are particularly short compared with a year 
ago. Plain oak sells readily and more could be sold 
than is in yard. Maple, birch and ash are among the 
leaders, with prices about as strong as at any other time 
this year. 


Baltimore, Md. None of the favorable developments in 
the hardwood trade has yielded to less desirable condi- 
tions, and the entire list of stocks is in good shape. 
Heavy rains have to some extent interfered with the 
operation of mills, but this will cauise no special hard- 
ship, tending rather to a firmer tone in the market, which 
is not so loaded up with stocks as to cause any sagging 
in values. The labor situation is still somewhat unsatis- 
factory, mill hands being at times difficult to get, but 
manufacturing plants manage to run with some degree of 
regularity and at their maximum capacity, and the addi- 
tions to the supplies are on the increase. The yards are 
placing orders with greater freedom, and the foreign 
movement keeps up despite intimations of possible con- 
gestion. 


Boston, Mass. It is generally reported that buyers and 
sellers are not agreed as to price. An optimistic seller 
reports an increasing amount of inquiries, but when it 
comes to actual sales it must be admitted that orders 
are not half as numerous as inquiries. The price of 
plain oak has been cut. Normal quotations are from 
$58 to $60 for plain 1-inch, white quartered $86 to $89, 
1%4-inch to 1%-inch white quartered $89 to $92. These 
prices apply to western and southern lumber. Birch is 
not very active, but prices are firm. Inch maple holds 
at $39 and $41. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Good hardwoods are in excellent de- 
mand and prices are firm, but ihere is no unusual 
activity, the mills being comfortably supplied with busi- 
ness and the buying movement seeming to have a well- 
settled purpose, but absorbing all the hardwood output 
for some time ahead. Scarcity of railroad equipment 
is affecting this line sharply. The output is likely to 
be reduced on this account in the early fall. Good oak is 
firm, and higher prices are offered for prompt shipment. 
Chestnut also is strong, better buying being noted. Pop- 
lar is more quiet. Low grades are active and sold ahead. 
Ash and hickory prices are unchanged with very light 
stocks available. Dealers are not anxious to book much 
business because of the great difficulty in obtaining 
stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Although the hardwood market can 
not be said to be as active as it was prices are strong and 
buyers are sending out many inquiries for all kinds and 
grades and are buying freely. The oak situation is as strong 
as usual and the high grades are in even better demand 
than for some time. All low-grade stock is moving fast. 
Quartered oak is growing stronger. Dealers are accept- 
ing all reasonable offers and are endeavoring to stock 
up before the expected heavy fall trade materializes. 
There is much activity in flooring. The high cost of 
rough lumber has made it necessary to advance the price 
and there is no trouble in getting what is asked for 
prompt shipments. 


Columbus, Ohio. Prices are firm and every change is 
toward higher levels. Stocks in the hands of dealers 
remain light and dry stocks in mill owners’ hands are 
not large. The factory demand shows considerable im- 
provement since industrial conditions have improved. 
There is also a good demand from dealers who desire im- 
mediate delivery. Quartered oak is getting stronger. 
Plain oak is moving well and prices are firm. There is a 
good demand for chestnut of all grades, especially sound 





wormy. Basswood is moving and ash is stronger. 
HEMLOCK. 
Chicago. The excellent demand for hemlock which has 


prevailed for months continues. Country retailers are 
constantly in the market for this product and are not 
hesitating to pay asking prices. Dry stocks are scarcer 
than ever. <A few manufacturers are shipping green 
lumber. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Demand las much improved. 
and prices age at least $2 higher.than.ecarly in the 
year. Some manufacturers are shipping hemlock green 
from the mill.. Piece stuff is quoted at $17 and $18, 
and boards are firm at $18 and $19, Not in years has this 
stack been sold up as closely, 








HE view shown above is of our sawmill at Dover, N. C., equip- 
ped with band mills of most approved design which insure 
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New York. Hemlock is strong ir all instances and 
stocks among the mills are reported scarce, boards still 
being in active demand. Yards are purchasing as freely 
as their wants require and the voiume of building in the 
outlying districts is sufficiently large to keep a fairly 
good aggregate of small orders under way. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade holds up well at the second ad- 
vance in quotations within the last six weeks. July 1 
Pennsylvania mills advanced prices 50 cents and another 
raise went into effect a week ago. Stocks at the mills 
are the smallest they have been in a long time, so that 
the outlook is for stiff prices in the next month or so 
The Michigan mills have also advanced their prices re- 
cently and orders are said to be coming in to them at a 
very satisfactory rate at the advance. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. A strong demand is reported 
for hemlock in all forms, while stocks are diminishing 
rapidly and dealers state that tnere is no immediate 
prospect of replenishing. Another advance of 50 cents 
is announced. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Two of the leading hemlock producers 
in Pennsylvania have withdrawn prices and are putting 
out a new list, advancing everything 50 cents. The base 
price is $21.59 on these new lists for central Pennsylvania. 
The local list is being maintained at about $21. Demand 
for hemlock is normal. The firmness of price is due ai- 
most entirely to the great scarcity of stocks, and unless 
the demand should fall far short of normal, it is doubtful 
if hemlock will decline to the low points of the last few 
years. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock 
Eastern clipped boards are held.at $28, 
ported at $22.50. 


boards is fair. 
but sales are re- 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for hemlock is becoming 
stronger and prices have advanced about $1. The build- 
ing trade is absorbing a large amount of hemlock. Stocks 
are comparatively light. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Upper grades of poplar are in better call with 
the lnwer grades also showing an appreciable improve- 
ment. Dressed stock continues in fair demand and better 
trade is expected when fall business sets in. Stocks 
are fairly well distributed. 





Ashland, Ky. The market is keeping up in good shape 
and light stocks hold the price firm. Firsts and seconds 
are in better demand than at any other time this year: 
saps and selects are scarce while No. 1 common is in 
fair supply; the lower grades are moving as fast as dry 
enough for shipment, but in insufficient quantities to fil! 
orders. 





Baltimore, Md. Among the woods that are holding their 
own poplar occupied a position well in the front of the 
trade. No important advances are to be noted, but 
the requirements keep up and the distribution is suffi- 


ciently active to take care of the stocks turned out by 
the mills as fast as they are in shape for shipment. The 
lumber of extra width is the one really weak feature, 
all other items remaining practically stationary. Of 
course, fluctuations take place here and there, but they 
are of no moment, the list being in the main firm and the 
dealers finding it comparatively easy to get orders. For 
midsummer the business is to be regarded as good, with 
the shipments to foreign countries of relatively large 
volume, and the returns acceptable. Every steamer that 
sails from Baltimore carries consignments of poplar, and 
the markets abroad are evidently able to take care of 
these forwardings without any trouble. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand shows marked increase and 
firmness characterizes quotations in all grades. One of 
the features is the better demand for the wide sizes. 
Factories are in the market for a larger amount and 
poplar siding is again selling well since prices advanced 
on red cedar siding. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Poplar seems to be a little off in the 
high grades except in bex boards which are growing 
stronger. Low grades are very strong and have been all 
year. Prices are firm. Southern mills are well seld ahead 
but are slowly accumulating stock. Prices are firm in all 
grades. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Some increase in the number of inquiries for 
fir is reported by wholesalers and mill representatives. 
This market, however, remains practically unchanged so 
far as actual orders are concerned. Spruce is in steady 
request with prices firm. Red cedar siding is very scarce. 


Seattle, Wash. There is an excellent demand for north 
coast lumber products of all kinds. Fir prices are ex- 
pected to advance within a week. Cedar siding is selling 
at list, a price which has not been obtained for over 
two years, and is very scarce. The cargo trade is good. 
with prices firm. There is no indication of the demand 
falling off, and the retail yards, fearful of a car short- 
age this fall, are ordering in large quantities. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand for fir lumber from the East 
continues good with vard trade getting a little better. 
Prices are firm. The export market is strong with 
prices around a $12 basis and exporters, looking for fur- 
ther advances, are buying ahead as far as the mills care 
to book. Fir logs continue none too plentiful and a $1 
advance is due September 1. 


Portiand, Ore. There is a fair demand for lumber from 
all quarters and indications are favorable to manufac- 
turers, although it is said that valnes have not advanced 
to such an extent as to place the lumber industry on a 
satisfactory profit-paying basis. Demand for lumber in 
foreign countries continues active, but difficulty is en- 
countered in securing suitable tonnage. The log market 
remains steady and firm. 





Kansas City, Mo. Fir continues to stiffen. Prices are 
better maintained than they were a week ago and there 
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is a general feeling that there will be no weakening. In 
fact, some dealers believe there will be further advances 
in the wood with the opening of fall trade. Cedar siding 
is kiting along with shingles in price. Some dealers are 
asking full list for cedar siding while others are offering 
it as low as $2 off, but there is not a very strong demand 
for it. The high prices at present compare with $7 
off last fall. A siding is practically out of the market. 
Spruce siding is very strong along with cedar. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The fir trade remains quiet, but fall ac- 
tivity is looked for and prices are firm, being stimulated 
by the advances in competitive woods. Spruce is also 
firm. Red cedar siding is strong and is being well bought 
at the higher prices. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. This market has improved slightly this week. 
Local sales are on the increase and eastern orders are re- 
ported to be picking up steadily. Prices remain firm and 
indicate a slight increase. 





Spokane, Wash. Common stock has been in demand 
with prices holding firm. Retail yards are stocking up in 
expectation of a good business. Although there has been 
no marked change over a week ago, most concerns are 
preparing to handle a big volume of business as soon as 
the harvest season closes. 


N.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 
MILLS: { Arringdale,Va. Wilmington, N.C. 


Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - GEORGE L.CAMP, Manager 


If It’s Made— We Make It. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. While there was no excitement in the 
redwood market last week, all the mills are busy and 
there is no fear of over-production. Prices are well 
maintained on clears and merchantable is very firm. Ties 
are still in great demand—both sawn and hewn. The rail 


trade is growing on redwood products of all kinds. 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood has shown some signs of 
following the other woods to a higher level. Most items 
are bringing about 50 cents more than a week ago and 
there is a noticeable increase in the inquiry for the 
wood. Dealers all say redwood is out of line with the 
rest of the market and believe that there will be a 
decided advance with the opening of the fall trade. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Sales show a material increase. The 
lower grades claim the greater share of attention. Sales 
aggregating over 2,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge box were made 
at an average price of $15.75 f. o. b. Norfolk. A sale of 
over 500,000 feet was made at $16.25 and 1,000,000 feet 
was sold at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk, to be delivered within 
three months. The other items of box and lower are in 
good demand, but a little weaker in prices. Box ones and 
twos bark strips sold at $19 and box bark strips brought 





Where “QUALITY” is so necessary as in Wire Rope, 


the best should be specified. 


“MONARCH” kore 


is unquestionably the best in the world. 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Portland Kansas City 
Seattle Pittsburgh 
Memphis New York 


Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. 


Ask for Catalogue “K” 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 


520 S. Clinton St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


from $10.50 to $11.25. The aggregate of these two items 
was not large. In the dressed items, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
flooring, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 7/16 partition and roofers were 
the leaders. The increase in sales was especially heavy 
in these items. Prices on 13/16-inch flooring (up to and 
including 344-inch face) were: No. 2, $25 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$21.50 to $22; No. 4, $15.50 to $16. No. 1 of 7/16-inch 
ceiling sold at from $18.50 to $19; No. 2, $17.50 to $18; 
No. 3, $14.50 to $15. In the roofer market quotations 
vary aS much as $2 a thousand and show up weaker 
than for some time notwithstanding a good, consistent 
demand for 6- and 8-inch stock. Call for factory floor- 
ing remains light. The lath market shows no change 
in price with the demand far from active. 


New York. Purchases are principally for small lots. 
The volume of cargo business is falling off a little, al- 
though mills report they have very little opportunity 
of accumulating any surplus and are holding out firmly 
for top prices. Edge box is still firm and all grades 
of box lumber are easily disposed of. Roofers are firm 
and flooring and partition are not selling as readily 
as a short time ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Orders have been coming to the mill 
representatives in volume this month, though the vaca- 
tion season has somewhat interrupted purchases, which 
are simply being deferred. Prices have been holding firm 
and with the present outlook for business promise to 
remain so for the next few weeks. The low-priced 
competition of former seasons seems to be to a large 
extent absent. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks of all kinds are still in excellent 
request, with receipts just about up to current needs, but 
with no well defined prospect so far of congestion. On 
the contrary, the arrivals are being promptly taken up, 
and the dealers state that they mighi be able to dispose 
of larger stocks if these were available. Where before 
wholesalers handled thousands of feet they are distribut- 
ing millions now, and there is an urgent demand for ves- 
sels to bring lumber here and to other points along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Box lumber is holding its own with 
regard to price, and the manufacturers’ expectations that 
a decline would take place before long have not been 
realized. The contractors are also calling for supplies in 
extensive volume, with the quotations very firm and a 
further advance among the probabilities. 





Boston, Mass. Prices remain about the same as last 
week, although it is more difficult to get bargains in 
roofers. A low price for 6-inch roofers is $19.50; 8-inch, 
$20.50. Demand for partition is not active, and holders 
are hunting buyers. A fair sale of rough edge is reported. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. August business has been good. Many con- 
cerns report sales in excess of any corresponding month 
in several years. A shortage is pronounced in many 
iiems, although it is stated that the supplies of dimen- 
sion and boards are easier than a week or so ago. Prices 
generally are firm, being close to list on most items. 





Kansas City, Mo. Trade has been slack but vrices have 
remained firm. Most of the buying is heing done in ex- 
pectation of an advance in prices and a car shortage 
which is being felt more each week. FExcent that 16- 
foot dimension in all sizes is somewhat higher and 
very hard to find there has been virtually no change in 
price. Some manufacturers are offering their surplus 
stock at slightly more attractive figures, but the volume 
of such offerings is so small and the number of items 
covered so limited that it has had no effect on the 
market. Mills are cutting at a good rate, but in svite 
of that stocks are decreasing rather than increasing. 
for manv old orders that could not be filled when re- 
ceived are being sent out. The result is that stocks are 
not being renvlenished so ranidly as might he sunvosed 
in such favorable logging weather. The trade from the 
country is increasing gradually. 


St. Louis, Mo. With an excellent volume of inquiry and 
orders from well distributed sources there is a snan in the 
market which is not only unusual for the time of year but 
is reminiscent of the banner year 1906. The greatest 
menace to trade is the car shortage. Crovs, which are 
responsible for the shortage of cars. are also resvonsible 
for a shortage of labor at the mills. and the danger of 
an enforced curtailment is becoming alarming. There has 
been a sharp advance in the demand for yard stock. due 
to the threatened car and labor famine. Export trade 
continues to hold uv to the ton rotch. There has heen 
no abatement to speak of in railroad and car demand. 


New Orleans, La. While the reports are not in com- 
plete agreement, the consensus is that the buving streak 
which has characterized the present summer is nowise 
abated. The great majority of mills are said to be 
booked well ahead. with orders freelv offered still. Prices 
are rated exceedinglv firm and it is rumored that nre- 
miums are obtainable for acceptance and prompt shin- 
ment of certain scarce items. Mill stocks were seldom 
if ever lower at this season of the year. and in most 
cases are hadly broken. There is some complaint of in- 
sufficient car supply, and this trouble is said to he grow- 
ing more general. 





New York. The outlook is encouraging and a largo 
number of new orders is continually being received. Milis 
anpear to be sold for a considerable neriod ahead, and 
in all instances cuotations are well held. There is a 
large amount of heavy construction work under way or in 
contemplation. and dealers in heavv pine timbers are 
figuring on an active summer and fall trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Wholesalers state that stocks are hard 
to secure and that the mills apparently have a lot of 
business on hand. Prices show no tendency to drop from 
their firm level and with fall trade coming on shortly 
there seems more prospect of advance than of a decline. 


Baltimore, Md. There is no modification of the favor- 
able aspect presented by the Georgia pine trade of late. 
The gains made in the distributive markets are being 
maintained and the wholesalers and retailers are now 
able to realize sufficiently large returns to yield profits, 
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whereas for a long time until recently, they were engaged 
largely in exchanging one dollar for another. The meas- 
ure of prosperity enjoyed by the millmen appears to be 
unabated, and the dealers are now also getting a share, 
prices which the buyers are willing to pay having been 
forced up until they bear some relation to the advances 
which the millmen made when the revival first began. 
The local trade is less active than that in some other 
directions, but the whole situation is materially improved 
and there is every indication that the recovery will con- 
tinue. 


Boston, Mass. The general feeling of well-posted mer- 
chants is that there is a scarcity of almost all grades of 
southern pine. Prices are strengthening but not radically 
advancing. Some buyers claim to have secured % by 34%4- 
inch partitions at $28 in B and better, but most sellers 
are asking $28.50 and some do not want to sell at less 
than $29, For A $31 is being asked. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Yellow pine miils are sold so well 
ahead that they are keeping a firm attitude on the 
matter of prices without troublé, some advances being 
reported, and are able to negotiate business largely on 
the question of deliveries for the time being. The supply 
of southwestern stocks is a little easier than those of 
the southern States, and better shipments are obtained 
for the southwestern pine stocks because the car short- 
age has not yet discommoded that section to the same 
extent as it has in the South. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Trade is good and is increasing. 
Wholesalers are doing a heavy future business, indicat- 
ing that there is plenty of business in sight for some 
time to come. Stocks in the hands of retailers are small 
and the threatened car shortage is having a tendency to 
stimulate buying. Prices are firm. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Some advances in quotations are 
reported. Inch, 1%- and 2-inch first and second clears 
are quoted up $1 by some mills. Two-inch selects are 
up $2, and 2-inch shop $1. Advances ranging from 50 
cents to $1 are quoted also on a number of items of fin- 
ish. The general report is that trade is encouragingly 
brisk. The call is well distributed territorially and rea- 
sonably well balanced as to the list. While not heavy, 
mill stocks are fairly well balanced with the exception of 
a few items, notably 2-inch stuff in shop and better. 
The weather is favorable for manufacturing but the 
movement is seriously restricted by inadequate car sup- 
ply, of which there is general complaint on both the 
Southern Pacific and Texas Pacific. Shipments are far 
behind the orders and the delay is causing serious an- 
noyance to shippers and manufacturers alike. 





Chicago. Wholesale report that the market is in 
fairly good shape, trade being active for the time of the 
year. Inquiries are such as to lead them to believe that 
yard demand will be heavier in a short time. Reports 
from the mills are that production is increasing, although 
several mills still feel the effects of the recent high water. 
Values are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market continues firm at un- 
changed prices. The higher prices asked several weeks 
ago are being well maintained and the demand is slowly 
growing. Cypress stocks are not large in the country 
yards and dealers expect a large volume of business for 
the fall trade. The supply at the mills is somewhat 
better than it was a few weeks ago. 


St. Louis, Mo. Inquiries and orders are coming in more 
freely. Yard demand showed considerable briskness, 
due to the approaching car shortage, with an attending 
dearth of sawmill labor. Stocks in St. Louis yards are 
large, but the same hardly can be said of the mills. In 
certain sections manufacturing has not been fully re- 
sumed. Prices are becoming more attractive. 


‘ 


New York. The market is firm but not very active, the 
demand being well distributed among all grades. Prices 
are well held and reports from large mills indicate that 
stocks are more or less broken. The yards carrying large 
supplies in this market are fairly well stocked and have 
been supplying a good part of the small hand-to-mouth 
trade. 








Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair call from the building 
trade and prices are holding more firmly than a few weeks 
ago. Stocks in the local yards are of about the usual 
size and large enough for the needs of the market. Tank 
stock is inclined to be quiet, but a fair amount of orders 
are booked for fall delivery. 





Baltimore, Md. For a time the movement seemed to 
lag, but of late not less than three advances in price 
have been made in one week, which suggests eloquently 
the measure of improvement that has taken place in the 
trade. The builders are in the market for stocks in such 
quantities that the yards are put to it to satisfy the 
demand, and the entire trade has undergone a revival 
while almost at once lifted the range of values up to the 
level of other woods. Construction work calls for cypress 
in relatively large quantities, and the only item that has 
not shared in the rise is lath, which had gone up before 
and reacted under the influence of heavy receipts. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand continues good and all grades 
are going well with prices as satisfactory as at any other 
time this year. Factory trade is exceptionally good and 
the planing mills and millwork plants are all busy and 
expecting good business the balance of the year. 





Columbus, Ohio. There is a better demand for cypress 
in almost every territory and stocks are rather scarce, 
although the mills are working better. Prices are firm. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Red cedar clear shingles have been further 
advanced and are bringing $3.52, Chicago basis, while 
stars are selling for $2.99. The cars in transit are few 
and far between, but are sufficient to meet the demand, 
which is reported small. White cedars are in fair re- 





quest, with values strong. Lath are firm, 


est, No. 1 pine 
bringing $4.15 and No. 1 hemlock $4. 


Demand is fair. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market on red cedar shingles 
has been advancing by leaps and bounds for a week or 
so, and quotations are now nearly 40 cents higher than 
they were only a few weeks ago. Stars are quoted at 
$1.95 to $2, and clears at $2.30 to $2.35. Stars are scarce, 


and none can be bought except subject to shipment from 
the mills. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle demand continues 
fair for the season and the recent advance in prices is 
being obtained. Surplus stocks show no increase. 


Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are in excellent de- 
mand, and the mills are unable to take care of all the 
orders coming in. A further advance in prices of from 


5 to 10 cents may be expected next week. 





Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market still is rampant. 
Prices went up from 5 to 10 cents last week. There 
still is a very wide range of prices. Stars are quoted 
from $1.90 to $2 and clears are from $2.20 to $2.35. Many 
of the dealers are staying out of the market temporarily. 
There is some feeling here that the shingle market is go- 
ing up more rapidly than it can stand, but so far there 
have been no signs of weakening. All prices quoted by 
shingle men here are subject to immediate acceptance. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress lath are in lower supply 
than ever, in the face of continued active demand. Shin- 
gles are also scarce in some grades and sizes, a few sizes 
of bests alone being in anything like normal supply. 
Prices, naturally, rule stiff. 


Boston, Mass. There seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion as to what should be the governing price of 15%- 
inch. In some quarters $4.10 is the quoted price; in others 
$4. Lath of 1%-inch have moved slowly, and it is not 
easy to obtain correct quotations. For plump $3.75 is 
being asked, and sales of scant are reported at $3.65. 
Extras are being sold actively at $4 and clears at $3.65. 
Standard shingles can be bought at from $3.60 to $3.90, 
and the price is said to be advancing. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Another advance of 10 cents has oc- 
curred in red cedars, bringing them up to the strongest 
figures in some time. Trade has continued good and 
the advance in prices does not appear to affect it in- 
juriously. The indications are for good business in the 
near future, accompanied by firm prices. Good grades 
of shingles are in best demand. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles rules firm. 
Building operations are active and there is a good demand 
for red cedar shingles at the following quotations: Clears, 
$3.65; stars, $2.95; Eurekas, $4. Lath are moving well 
and prices are firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is no let-up to the demand and 
1912 will close as one of the heaviest years recorded. 
Prices are still advancing and all avotations are for im- 
mediate acceptance. Transit cars are daily inquired for 
but are very scarce. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Some of the largest tight barrel stave buyers 
are “holding off,’’ while one formerly prominent cooper is 
reported to be contracting for large quantities of staves 
at full market prices, with promise of acceptance and 
payment at point of shipment. As the southern mills 
are now running to their limit the supply is likely to be 
sufficient to meet all demands. Circled oil heading, both 
white and red oak, is the only cooperage material that 
has not filled the requirements and the most profitable 
one to produce. Square oil heading, 11 by 22-inch, aver- 
ages $35 a thousand, or 14 cents a set delivered at the 
mill and the cost of kiln-drying, doweling, jointing and 
circling is 4 cents; average freight to customers 2 cents, 
making the total cost delivered 20 cents, while the pres- 
ent market price is 30 cent a set, or a profit of over $200 
a carload. Success has uniformly attended all who en- 
gaged in the business. Many oil stave manufacturers 
who have but a limited knowledge of how to make good 
staves have ‘‘lost out’? on their customers’ inspection 
and stipulate in their sales, “Sight draft for 75 per cent 
with bill of lading,’’ or that inspection and cash payment at 
point of shipment must be made. Little inquiry exists for 
whisky, wine, beer or gum syrup staves. Slack staves 
of all kinds are easier. Ash butter tub staves have de- 
clined $2 a thousand; No. 2, 28%-inch vary according 
to the apple crop, from $1 to $2 a thousand in different 
sections of the country. There is almost no sale for 
round flour hoops, while coiled elm and racked ash butter 
tub hoops continue steady with a fair trade, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


9.00 
9.00 
Nominal 5.50 








No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........sseeees 
17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 














oa 3; 

DOP OEE ccecccccccesecescocncdesseees eauewes + 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal............ No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves.......... adawnaadie are - 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M........ eee 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... cesecoaccce, ee to. Cae 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.......... . ° 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ eeesee 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M..... escecceses None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... ne 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch......... a 
Ten-round hoop barrels........esccccccseccsecees -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............... cocccee 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.. 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop..........-.+. 87 o 6.88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. 5.25 
White oak, oil staves, per M... 87. t 
Tierce hoopS ....e.ccceceeee No demand 
Hickory box straps. 14.00 to 15.00 
Lard tierces ...... 1.20 to 1.42 
Pork barrels . -80 
Pork barrels, as' -76 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jobbers state that shops in the apple 
section are being rushed to keep up with the demand. 
Prices for ail material hold firm at about last month’s 
quotations. The city coopers will not feel this active de- 
mand until a little later. An estimate of the crop places 
it at 40 per cent larger than last year. 
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IN ALL STANDARD FORMS OF 
, CONSTRUCTION. 

» NON-SPINNING FLATTENED 
STRAND & FLAT MADE OF 
SWEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 


CAST STEEL AND 
MONITOR PLOW STEEL. § 
NEW YORK, WORCESTER, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO ; 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists; ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope, suspension’ bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 
for deep hoisting. Special rope made to order 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 


Read about wire-rope usage in its different require- 
ments in American Wire Rope Gladly 
free to anyone upon request. 


News sent 


We Make 
Barbed Wire 


Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete Reinforce- 
ment 

Springs 

Sulphate of lron 

Poultry Netting 

Wire Rods 

Juniata Horse Shoes 
and Calks 

Shafting Cold Drawn 
Steel 


American Wire Rope 

Aeroplane Wire and 
Strand 

Piano Wire 

Mattress Wire 

Weaving Wire 

Broom Wire 

Fence Wire 

Flat Wire 

Flat Cold Rolled Steel 

Wire Hoops 

Electrical Wires and 
Cables 

Rail Bonds 

Bale Ties, Tacks, Wire of Every 

Nails, Staples, Spikes Description 

We insue separate catalog for each of these. Gladly farnished upon application. 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s Sales Offices 

CHICAGO, 72 West Adams Street. NEW YORK, 80 Chureh Street. 

WORCESTER, 04 Grove Street. BOSTON, 120 Franklin Street. PITTS- 

BURGH, Frick Building. CINCINNATI, Union Trust Ballding. CLEVELAND, 

Western Reserve Bidz. XETROIT, Ford Building. 8T. LOU ird 

Nat'l Bank Bidg. NWONTREAL, Bank of Ottawa Ridg. 


APOLIS, Pioneer Bullding, St. Paul, 
SALT LAKECITY, Dooley Bullding. 


ST, PAUL-MINNE- 
DENVER, First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


United States Steel Products Company 
Export Department: New York, 30 Church Street. 
Pacitie Const Department: San Franeiseo, Kialto Bullding. Portland, 
Sixth and Alder Sts. Seattle, 4th Ave. South & Conn, St. 
oO i 








RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 
niest book ever written about the 
lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 
experiences of the lumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Warren Axe ne elo) | Co. 
j. SAGER PATENT: AXES 


a And Highest Quality 5 
\ Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY+ 


} 
_/ Write us. 


RIGe@T PRICES, 


WARREN, PA.,, U.S.A. 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER 


GUARANTEED BELTING 


The two brands shown here 
represent the best in leather 
belting, and are the products 
of a factory designed and built 
with that end in view. 


Look around your plant and pick out a 
belt that gives you trouble, and let us send 
you a guaranteed belt that will give satis- 
faction. 





SEA LION 


(Waterproof) 


LEATHER 
GUARANTEED BELTING 

Our catalogue should be on your desk 
for reference. Besides being a beautiful 


specimen of printing, it is full of valuable 
information and tables you need daily. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
119 North Green Street 
CHICAGO 
BRANCHES : 


New Orleans 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Niles, Mich. 





FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE. 











— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of C ce Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, . - - 
For two weeks, « . ° 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - . - 75 cents a line. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to ace ompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertiseme nt. copy must 
be in this office not i: iter than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under.heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 
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WANTED-A PRACTICAL MILLMAN 
For a woodworking factory to take measurements, make 
details and bill material into factory. Must be a fair drafts- 
man, be accurate and able to take off quantities from plans. 
To the man that is steady and able to fill the position we 
can guarantee a steady job and good salary. ‘State age, 
nationality, experience and salary. Apply 
SPRAGUE LUMBER CO., LIMITED. Winnipeg, Man. 


WANTED-—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For a Georgian Bay lumber company, familiar with both 
woods and mill and general Canadian conditions. A good 
salary and interest in business. 


Address ‘S. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STEAM SETTER FOR 
Hardwood mill; southern Pennsylvania. Wages $2.50. 
Reference. Address “S. 28,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Company wants a manager for the department handling 
Southwestern longleaf pine, flooring, roofers, ete. State 
experience, salary expected, 

Address S. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER. 
ixperienced in lumber office. Single man preferred. No 
drinking or cigarettes. Good position. Good location. Ad- 
dress BOX 46, Mansfield, La. 


WANTED—GERMAN CATHOLIC YARD MAN 
To a man who ¢c mm deliver the goods, good salary will be 
paid. Address “S. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


























OWN YOUR COMPETITOR. 


Retailer, long experience as ostensible owner, desires 
change Jan. Ist. Age 40, a worker, advertiser and money 
maker. Clean record. Salary must be liberal, with work- 


ing interest. Address “Ss, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FOR SALE A COMPLETE SAWMILL 
Outfit, consisting of nig nianers, edgers, emery wheels; 
in fact, a full out it for (wu feet per day. 
3B SAM LAKE MILLS, Balsam Lake, Wis. 


FOR SALE—CONTROLLING STOCK 
In an $800,000.00 N. C. pine manufacturing business, with 
ten years’ work. Address 
PERSONAL, BOX 3891, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE-—ALL OR PART, THREE RETAIL 














Lumber and coal yards in southwestern lowa and eastern 
Nebraska. Good points, 
Address “S. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
PARTNER WANTED 
Manufacturing business paying $5,000 per ycar on invest- 
ment of $2,000. Will seil halt interest to good hardwood 
man for $1,000, I need a hustling co-worker. Address 


“POPLAR,” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN,. 





NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION 


The copartnership heretotore existing between W. P. 
Carey and DL. J. Young under the firm name Carey, Young 
& Co, at Covington, indiana, is dissolved. DU. J. Young 
becomes sole owner of the assets of the business. There 
are no liabilities. W. Pb. CAREY, 


Chicago, Aug. 3rd, 1912. D. J. YOUNG. 


ATTENTION OF TIMBER HOLDERS. 

A large lumber consuming plant using oak, poplar, chest- 
nut and ash, with ample nancial resources, will asso- 
ciate themselves with you in the development of your hold- 
ings. Address “S. 438,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saleys Jatest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, 
with plans. Some very handly and useful “Shed and Yard 
Conveniences’ are also illustrated and described. $1.50 


postpaid. . 
A ME RICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large company store or will accept position as head of 
department. Can give best_of references. North or West 
preferred. J. E. STRONG, Quinnesec, Mich. 


HARDWOOD, PINE, HEMLOCK BAND SAWYER 
Upen tor position atter Sept. 12. Right hand rig. Gilt 
edge reference. Prefer Wis., Minn. or Mich. territory. 
Address “S. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 


It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 

2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—A POSITION AS OFFICE MAN 
Or shipper for lumber company in U. S. or Canada. Young 
man, 10 years’ experience largest hemlock mill in East. 
"Address “O. R. S.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Single band or circular filer for same or take contract. 
Address “S. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Party with 12 ars’ experience in selling hardwoods 
and white pine, desires connection either as “salesman or 

representative on suitable basis. Satisfactory references. 

Address “S. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to séll timber land? 

Want to sell lumber yard? ; 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 481 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED -BY ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
Lumber concern, energetic young man experienced in han- 
dling business by mi aul. Say what experience and salary. 

“Address S. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL MAN. 
Prefer man to take interest, location middle west. 
Address i — Pee Ed care AME RICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 
Thoroughly the buying and selling of hardwood and hemlock 
to take an interest in northern concern and take charge of 
that department. Someone with a few thousand dollars 
preferred, but that not necessary. Must have excellent 
record for ability and integrity. 

Address “S. 5.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


REPRESENTATIVE PHILADELPHIA 
Wholesale house wants manager for hardwood department. 
Give general outline, your, experience, stating age and salary. 

Address “S. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-IMMEDIATELY COMPETENT MAN 
Who thoroughly understands machinery, to take charge of 
manutacturing stock doors in the Pui. Must be honest, 
sober, industrious and capable of handling men. Give refer- 
ences and state salary expected in first “letter. 

Address “K. 37,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—PLAN ESTIMATOR OF EXPERIENCE 
By large sash and door factory. One who is capuble of 
taking ‘oft quantities from plans and pricing same and with 
a knowled ge of cost of producing Special mill-work, road 
and office work. Address 

z. 40, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory. Competent man who can Dill 
out special work. Good position for right party. State age, 
references and salary expected in first letter 

BAXTER SASH & DOOR CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
= at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate its 


co; 
‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WOOD’S SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 

A thoroughly competent man of executive ability for large 
operation. Must have a record of success with steam skidder 
and summer logging operations. A permanent position for 
many years to the right man 

WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., Hermansville, Mich. 


WANTED-LADY STENOGRAPHER 


For main office. In reply state age, salary expected, expe- 
rience and were Enclose photograph and personal de- 
scription. Photograph will be returned. 

SUNSET LAKE 7 UMBER CO., New Pine Creek, Ore. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
For work in a lumber ae Must be of good character and 
ambitious. Apply to “P. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 


For good lowa town. oe age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, etc. ee 



































31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,’ just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1, postpaid. 
AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


GOOD OFFICE MAN FOR — MILL 
Located middle West. Man to take intere 
Address “N. de,’ care AMERICAN , 


WANTED-—ADDRESS OF EXPERIENCED 
Competent and educated man capable of designing and 
superintending building of me fireproof sawmill plant 
complete. Address M., BOX 396, Waycross, Ga. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 
And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exc ange. All 
you have to do is to place your advertisement in the AmuErrI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN to reach the very people who would be in- 
terested. Try it. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manbettan Bldg., 481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—i0,000 MEN 
To use the advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
If you want employment, empl = igo or anything used in the 
Lumber World, or its associate eo: write to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S 














. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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